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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Cannectz, Hatt, New Yore 
Telephone 2654 Circle, 





Mas. Henry Suock Miss Susan 8S. 


Positi 

Brest. BOICE  Souchin 

pel, Perfect YOCAL STUDIOS Diction fn all 
cing. guages. 


65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenogra 
Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Specia! coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


phy 
Music 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
see Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Cosecaio, N, Y. 

Newark Studio: 1 


Hall, 
Roseville Ave. 
Residence, 6f0 St. ive Ave. N. Y. 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 

Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y 

Vocal Studio: so W, 67th St, N.Y Tel, 1405 Col 





ELENA DE 
PIANIST 
New York 


OLLOQUI, 
NSTRUCTION 
Tel. 228s Plaza 


111 BE, Gand St, 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture-—Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Fifth New Rochelle, N. Y 


Avenue, 


Mail Address 





HAZEL MOORE 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at so West Sad Street. 
Phone—Schuyler go8s. ‘ 
Voice Trials, Saturday Afternoons, at Newark, New 


New York, 





Jersey, 847 Broad St., Phone—Market 1434. 
FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


OF SINGING 
New York, 


i44 East Gand Street, 
Telephone 


610 Plaza 





E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


826 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Circle 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
i122 Carnegie Hall, 


JANET 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitale and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
The Spencer Arma, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus, Anna Zinoier, Director. 


i425 Broadway (ewepethen Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant, 





Me 
AnD 
q 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 


Teachers of 


For all particulars apply to 
yo Carnegie Hall, isa West srth St. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House, 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 


BARITONE 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING, 


172 West zoth St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUF. 
ART OF SINGING. 
327 West &sth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE. 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singin 
7ot Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: aso FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Madison Square 382. 





EDITH EVANS 


Accompanist for past three seasons for 
me, Schumann-Heink. 
COACHING and ACCOMPANYING 
Studio: 309 West oad Street, New York. 
Telephone: iverside 6854. 





Mme. GILDA RUTA 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR PIANO 
110 E. 81st Street, New York City. Tel. 2307 Lenox 





EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 


Bo Soh ae 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIO?’ AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 


703 Cai..egie Hall Tel. Circle 
Summer Term in Seattle 


1350 





Gruserprpe CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils, 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: as7 West 1o4th Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City... ......0000005 from October 1st 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
(Mteical Directos of Bept. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught — Successfully put into: prac- 
tical use. ; 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 





SOPRANO 
will receive @ limited aos of pupils, 
4G Park, 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VOICE PLACING—OPERA AND CONCERT 
REPERTOIRE. 
Residence and Studio: 127 E. g4th Street, 
Dormitory for Girl Students. 


N. Y. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City. 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpucror Neicusornoop Sympaony Oncumstrea 
Dirzector East Sine House Setrizment Music 
Scnoo.. 


Teacner or Viotrn Ensemete, Tazony or Music. 


Orchestral Training. Bs School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 
Yor! 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Mus'cales. 
Pupils Received. 





Studio: - - 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 
LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING, 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
ew York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 








All mail te 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone, Clumbus 8462 





HARRY M. GILBERT 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N.Y. Tel. Circle 3309 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Lehm 
601-6 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, 
Address, J. Cartatt, 


ann Method. 
2 Carnegie Hall 





ADELE LEWING, 


PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 
Telephone, Audubon o60 


Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 
Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to, the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF. SINGING 
148 West zand Street 
2118 Columbus. 


Phone, New York 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
76 East 86th St. 


Phone; 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St.. New York. 
hone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 











INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY | BRUNO HUHN, 
With the+ “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript : advance ee ie aspen 
Society; Organist and Director, wile Ave, } » Perens ene gyn ee Seen 
Soak Vested Choir, The Bronx, 439 Fifth Ave- Pee RDS sete 
nue. Tel, 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
Yonkers, New York, 228 West 58th St., N. Y , Tel, Circle 5575 
CARL FIQUE Piano DAISY NELLIS 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, AMERICAN PIANIST 
Dramatic Soprano Concerts. Recitals 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City. 


128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Steinway Piano Used. 












December 26, 


ALBEPT 


Concert Violinist 


1918 


740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


BR's DUNEV 


PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
ee Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 
Dramatic 











ADELAIDE PIERCE 





T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


122 Whitfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER C OF VOICE. 
Columbia School of o—-— 
8. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER |: 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Sasgpaane- Centar. 
62 West 45th Street 


YORK 
“Not all may become Aotiats, 
bo Gaede cle oe ne 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 
337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


nm Voice Instructor awp Coscu. 
Assistant Teacher to papater Heinemann. 
229 West tooth St., N. Y. ce, Academy 1374. 


Sarely” WILLARD vs 


162g KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassi1 J _ EPS 


























135 East 66th St., New York City Plaze 550) 


BIRDIGE BLYE x 


6124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice es Ff Diction, 
Respiration. Ld ong provera fe r Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio, Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 











MUSICAL 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway, N.Y, 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Scbiffmann Bldg.. St. Pasl, Mian. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST .Spperegt, Seay pcs eee 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 
Exclusive Management. Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 


ssw RICKER 


BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 


ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARENCE —- 


Concert Organist 
Oren ih Union Theologica Brick 


ear Pine Fig a 


PL EC Ku DEPT. OF MUSIC 
Canter fom 
a, n Tel. ceemiiins 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mmo. £. B. de SERRANO| 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL GCOX-VAN GROVE seexx< 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompanist’ 


JOINT RECITALS 
Chicago, Ill. 























PD=HZ | M=-zP 





Address: 

















630 Fine Arts Building 
Phone Wabash 8793 


COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 
FRED, V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schayler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 
Studio: 148 Wert 72nd Steet — York 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


International College 
MUSIC, EXPRESSION, DANCING 
EXCELLENT DORMITORY ADVANTAGES 
63 Auditorium Building Chicago 


HERBERT MILLER tation 


























i) Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


Indorsed by Chaliapia, B 
jm Wat ffo, Jee Sone 





i Carnegie Hall, New York City 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclusive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
347 West S5th Street, New York 
VIOLA 


REBE CCA CLARK SOLOIST 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 














716 Fine Arts Building Chicago Address care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
HE KOSSOFF heeadaaaed 

PIANIST-TEACHER LEVY. 
Kimball Hall 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 


400 Manhattan Ave., New York = Phone: Morningside 846 


i FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 


Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1 ——— New York 





‘sonal Address: 
479 West nen Street, New York 








Bonels VALERI =. 


sO=ZMr 


Chicago 


Katharine HOFFMANN sc 


Home Address: Sr. Paw. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chure! 
aad and Walnut Sis., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION, 


LJUNGKVIST tenor 


Royai Opera House, Stockholm 
1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 











rmcz>e 





LES LEY MARTIN 


L CANTO 
STUDIO: BEI Broadway, New York. 


SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, omg Hendricks, Dr. 

Marshall, e O 

Marion 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


8 LUTIGER GANNON 


624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, t a, 


sBUTLER @ 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
& Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


litan Opera Company 
PE 1 Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
400 Riverside Drive, New York 





























stored, cause demonstrated, defects r 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HARRISON WILD Concert 

Organist 

Studio 1203 Kimball Building e 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendeissohn Club 


HASSLER-FOX 


Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New ¥ ork 














KIRPAL 


Teacher of Singing 


Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


63 East 4th Street 





PTImMA>OD>S 


Telephone 
4478 Murray Hill 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


ia tt 1100 
Recitals and Piano 


Soloist with New York Puibermeaie 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





IODERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE LEXINGTON ‘COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Ths gente Xstion) Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 


Every advantage offered incident to a broad musical education. College in session throughout the 


year. ‘ositions guaranteed to graduates. 


circulars sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


State. 


Ideal Home Department for you 


ung ladies. Catalog and 
Lexington—the Educational Center of the 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 





REUBEN DAVIES ras THCHE 


of Rudolph 
mg 
Telephone for appointment: 4886 Morningside 


DOUGLAS POWELL 





Specialist in Placement, Opera Concert and 
Seehalteperssite,. Studios: M fan 
House Rite. .» 1425 Broadway, N. Y¥. Phone: B am 


Clara Loring, and many 
prominent z the Operatic and Concert a 





SERGE! 


ae KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 50th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


ER. conrratro 


ros J. r Foster, 260 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCH NEIDER 


A: Dial 
THE AR OF "SINGING 
REPERTOIRE Concert, Conger, Orzra 











“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 
SOPRANO 


Pupils Accepted Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 
‘THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 














Charles 


by Louis Graveure, 
ice Whipp and many others. 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 


is successfully sung 
W. Clark, rid 


HALLETT GILBERTE Tel, 8570 Bryant 


[ DR. NICHOLAS J. 7 
Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Piano School, 839 Carnegie tl} new vorK 


Granberry 
Residence, $22 West 136th Street 
Tel. Morningside 4860 


SHEPHERD 
Soprano 


Consort, Oratorie, Recital 

















Mme. Katharine Evans‘ von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the tamous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


Vocal Studio: 962 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


Summer School, Point Ch Chaet 


Lake, ". Y. 
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1854———_NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 fifth Avenue: 


YORK-———1918 











iMusic Lessons 


aan MASTER TEACHERS | 


7 At eile 


A ete Con tory : 
Sorte home study aa! fan, under 
«reat American and European teachers. 
by Pacoowers., Peaches Senshess euite ane csndh 

y Beh Waco Voi some Write tell 
Any instrument or Voice » ~ | 


Voice, Public Behoc! 
‘ i ' Sa banjo, or or Reed 
aw. covering 

XTENSI 


CONSERVATORY 
4621 "Blegel- Spas! idBg. 











LILLIAN A teacher of broad experi- 
ence who understands the 
psychology of the piano 
student. 

Studio: 540 West 112th St. 

New York City 
PIANISTE Phone: Cathedral 6292 
Cc 
= BURLEI Hi 
Cc 
i STATE UNIVERSITY | 
Missoula 

«# CASEL TTI 
H, 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
145 Broadway.N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of 

er which is still mere — 
Cit. continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Illinois, Uni- 
and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 2 


University of 
versity of W: 


great Pianos of 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = = 


MAKERS 














: MARGOLIS: ce 


LL. 628 Riverside Drive, &. 1, Phone, Morningside 4863 


~~» MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York 





rocker DOOLITTLE 


TUCKER 
PIANIST AND COACH 


eal W. 112th Stoest, N.Y. Telephone Cathedral 3891 


unuts» CADMAN 


es La occsiok 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Musice-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 6O., BOSTOR 





Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 


505 Kimball Hall Phone Ravenswood 3701 
Chicago, Ill. 


rs;HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 








:REUTER 


PIANIST 


+ 624S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


? HARRIS) 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorio, Recitale 
Lee Keedick, 437 Fifth Ave. 


Personal Address, 34 Cramercy Park 
Tel. 2150 Cramercy 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 
Helen Reynslde, ond Piola Carclya Neidhardt, Celle 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 





Stren 





' , 












_ [ROWE »~Rirze.. 
** BLAIR »—2ats" 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 





Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








HAROLD GLEASON 


RGANIST 
ay) Are s Presbyterian Church New York rd 


INSTRUCTIO 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


by STREET Vocal Coach 
NEW YORK 





654 weer t 1 


| 





a i 





ib) 


J. WARREN = Condactor—Coach— Accompanist! 


ERB == 


Madison Avenue 
ROY DAVID BROWN 


New York 
Phone eee Murray Hill 
PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


* VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture and Artistic tag 
R 501 Nixon Building, 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
175 Lexington Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 


YON STUDIOS 


S. CONSTANTINO 


PIETRO A. |} YON 


Directors. 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 


























DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the’Middle West” 


Aschool which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers, 





—_—— 
$$. 


States of Ameri¢a an 


Army of Business. 


armies on the field of 
and _ privilege. 


The fight is won, — 








“VICTORY--WITH PEACE” 


How Many of You Men of Business Would Have Given Your 
All a Few Months Ago to Assure Victory to the Armies 
of the Allies? And Now Your Prayers Are Answered! 


ei eee 





ts Allies. 


Funds are needed to bring home our armies, to reconstruct devastated Europe 
and to insure the real fruits of victory and peace. 


Business men, your peace fight is along the lines of forming War Savings Socie- 
ties and Victory Clubs, among yourselves, your employees and your clients. 
Your scope and power is on a par in pedce with the scope and power of our 
Reconstruction and readjustment is your duty 


battle: 





W.S.S. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT 





s to the bravery and valor of the Armies of the United 
And thanks to the superb energy, courage and 
sacrifices of the American people and especially the army of American business 
men and women. Arms brought Victory and Peace, now— 


“Peace With Victory” 


brings a new responsibility—the responsibility of reconstruction and demobiliza- 
tion. The United States Government has a new and stupendous task ahead and 
needs more than ever the brains, courage, energy, influence and money of the 


National War Savings Committee 
51 Chambers Street, New York 


PIONEER DIVISION 























Space donated by Musical Courier, 














a0 


Soprano 
17 Revere Place, Bresklya, N.Y. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR 


Teacher 
Tel 6995 Bedford 





EDILLING 


FE Management ; WAENSEL & JONES, as ones 
DD Personal Address: 321 West_791b Street, New York © 











Ovide 



















Musin’s 





GIACOMO BOURG 


BARITONE AND TEACHER 
61] West End Avenue - - New York City 
Telephone Riverside 9395 


V.A. PORTANOVA 


VOICE CULTURE 
Grand Opera Coaching; Song Inter- 
Pee Voice Test and DS arise 
Studio: 352 West 57th St., New Yor! ‘el, 6385 Col 











J. BODEWALT LAMPE 


Bandmaster 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 
Conductor Lampe’s Military Orchestra 
Managing Editer Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St.: N.Y. 


Agnes LAPHAM 


PIANIST 
621 Fine Arts Building. Chicago 





Hyde Park 4969 














ee LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


isn > Out fey, Tiss First National 

















“KINDLER 


CELLIST 





Highest standards. Artistic environment. an beep ey os ane 
For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1317 P. Buildi 

1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. aa ~ 

CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Largest floor space devoted to 
public use of any hotel in the world. 

Restaurant, Unsar- 

Cuisine. 

SAMUEL‘R. KAUFMAN, Pres. 
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CONGRESS FLIRTING WITH 
NATIONAL CONSERVATORY BILL 


Final Hearing on Measure Will Be Held in House of 
Representatives on January 8—Success of 
Plans Seems Assured 


From time to time Congress takes up the question of a 
National Conservatory for the United States. The move- 
ment was started many years ago by Mrs. Jeannette M. 
Thurber, then allowed to fall into abeyance and revived 
a few months ago by the Musicat Courrer and a group 
of musicians devoted to the idea that 





a National Conservatory in America. According to the 
idea of some of the sponsors of the movement in Paris, 
the best of the graduates and the winners of the honor 
prizes are awarded positions at the Opera, in the orches- 
tras, and in the musical institutions throughout France. 
This gives a certain definite goal for the music student 
and spurs him on to greater effort, aside from the desire 
to become thorough in his art and to lead in his profes- 
sion. In America our music schools turn out the students, 
and in most instances have neither the time nor inclina- 
tion to remain in affiliation with them after graduation, or 
to guide their footsteps, particularly in the beginning of 
the actual career. 
(Continued on page 45.) 


MURATORE AND GALLI-CURCI 
HEADED FOR METROPOLITAN 


Gatti-Casazza, Muratore and Charles L. Wagner All 
Deny Existence of Contracts—Noted Tenor 
Returning to France 


There was a great stir in the operatic world when it 
was suddenly announced early last week that Lucien 
Muratore, the distinguished French tenor, had been 
obliged to give up the balance of his season with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association on account of a nervous break- 

down, The report was doubted, at 


this country now is cultured, progres- yumi OOOO © first. but it turns out to be true. Mr. 
sive, and rich enough to be able to = = Muratore, after singing five times in 
establish a national music school & = Chicago, has left the city upon the 
which shall be a home for the foster- = : a = advice of his physicians and is on his 
ing of American artistic talent in = ore i i = way to France, where he will spend 
music, painting, and the other arts. = the balance of the winter at his estate 

The original bill, which was start- = at Eze, in the Alps Maritimes, on the 
ed by Mrs. Thurber, was passed by = French Riviera. Mr. Muratore ar- 
the Senate and Congress March 3, = = rived in New York late Sunday 


1891, and had the President’s ap- 
proval at that time. The incorpor- 
ators of the measure, beside Mrs 
Thurber, were William G. Choate, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Abram S, Hew- 
itt, Frank R. Lawrence, William 
Pinckney Whyte, Enoch Pratt, Fitz- 
hugh Lee, William H. Payne, Olive 
Risley Seward, John Hay, S. P. 
Langley, Anthony Pollock, C. R. P. 
Rodgers, John M. Schofield. 


Legality of Old Bill Still Holds 


When the most recent National 
Conservatory bill was presented in 
Congress by representatives from 
New York State, the older measure 
was remembered, and it was pointed 
out that its legality still held, even 
though the school which it hoped to 
incorporate had long ago fallen into 
more or less desuetude. At one time 
it flourished under the direction of 
Antonin Dvorak, and associated with 
him were such eminent teachers as 
Rafael Joseffy, Leopold Lichtenberg, 
Henry T. Finck, Victor Herbert, 
James Huneker and Adele Margulies, 
to name only a few. The matron 
of the institution was Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell, the mother of the famous 
composer. Some of the pupils who 
graduated from the National Con- 
servatory were Daniel Visanska, 
Rubin Goldmark, Harry Burleigh, 
Albert Mildenberg and Albert von 
Doenhoff. 


Combination of Old and New Bills 
Attempted 


Last December 4 successful efforts 
were made to combine the old Thur- 
ber bill and the new bill, for which 
Jacob Hayman is partly responsible. 
Representative Donovan and Senator 
William C. Calder, both of New 
York, effected the consolidation after 
several conferences. They then in- 
troduced in the Senate an amended 
bill, No. 5086, which was referred to 
the Senate Committee on Libraries. 
In the House the bill was referred 
to the Committee on Education, of 
which Congressman Sears is chair- 
man. 

Branch Schools Planned 
for Other Cities 


It is understood that in the amend- 
ment the idea of having various 
branches in different parts of the 
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GIUSEPPE DE LUCA, 


= evening last and was interviewed by 
a Musicat Courter representative on 
Monday. It was apparent from his 
appearance that he was genuinely ill. 


Hates to Leave 


“You cannot imagine how I regret 
being obliged to give up my work 
right in the middle of the season, 
especially when, as the critics and 
public agreed, I am at the very height 
of vocal form; but I am—as you can 
see—suffering from a nervous break- 
= down, and two of the leading nerve 
specialists of Chicago have positively 
ordered me to quit work for at least 
three months and to give up all busi- 
ness, saying they would not be re- 
sponsible for my life if I continued 
to sing in my present condition. It 
is only a culmination of four years 
of over-strenuous work. You know 
= I was in the French Army at the be- 
= ginning of the war, and since then 
= I have hardly had a quiet moment 
= with trips back and forth between 
= America and France, work in the 
moving pictures, and singing. This 
season I was particularly busy, as 
you will remember, singing here, 
there, and everywhere for the Lib- 
erty Loans; then came the Califor- 
nia concert trip, a failure on account 
of the influenza epidemic, and -one 
thing piled on top of another until 
my nerves gave way. I have suf- 
fered steadily from sleeplessness, and 
the final disaster came when I was 
to have sung ‘Werther’ in Chicago 
on Saturday afternoon, December 14. 
The night before I was not able to 
sleep a single moment and suffered 
from strange hallucinations as well— 
I felt that the walls of my room were 
pressing in on me. Mme. Muratore, 
= too, had accidentally poisoned her- 
> self with a hairpin, and that added 
to my worries. I found myself to 
tally unable to sing ‘Werther,’ and 
consulted the specialists that same 
day, with the result which I have told 
you 

“T shall rest here for a few days 
the climate of Chicago is impossible 
for me, as it is for so many others— 
and, as soon as passage is arranged, 
sail early in January for Bordeaux, 
going directly from there to the 
= French Riviera. I may tell you that 
= my physicians in France advised me 
| not to come back last fall, but I have 
never shirked the fulfillment of a 


























na oy Seg oe Prog Meri veeny iA First baritone of the Metropolitan. Opera, as Gianni Schicchi in Puccini's new opera buffa of — and . a that T must re- 
ested in a Naticant Conservatory will that name, the world’s premiére of which took place at the Metropolitan Opera House, Saturday yo ~ d ~<a oped a on te. 
insist on not haying merely a single evening, December 14. “Gianni Schicchi” is by far the best of the three new one-act operas Ca wee as well as with Mr. 
school located in a single city like and nowhere in the operatic world could Puccini have found an artist who could present thd mpanini. 

Washington or New York. At pres- role better from the vocal standpoint or have acted it better, for de Luca is a born comedian. Not Engaged for Metropolitan 
ent it looks as though Chicago, Kan- His personal success was tremendous. BS understand, Mr. Muratore, 
sas City, and Los Angeles might be , oc that your sudden break with the Chi- 
the pa spots for the branches of * NICOLE cago Opera has set going again all 


the projected National Conservatory. : ‘ 

It has been generally agreed by prominent American 
musicians who have given the matter deep thought and 
who have also made a study of the great national music 
schools abroad that the proposed American institution of 
the same kind is thoroughly feasible and practical and 
that the most beneficent results are sure to follow the 
establishment of such a great artistic project. 

See Need of Teaching Standard 

At the present time the United States possesses worthy 
and famous music schools in all parts of the country, but 
they have no uniform standard of teaching, and their vari- 
ous diplomas represent different degrees of artistic pro- 
ficiency. A certain measure of paternalism, as it exists 


at the Paris Conservatoire, for instance, should go with 


DEATH OF COSIMA WAGNER 


A news despatch from Munich, dated December 23, re- 
ports the death, at Bayreuth, Bavaria, of Cosima Wagner, 
widow of the famous composer. Frau Wagner was sev- 
enty-eight years old and her death was not unexpected 
as she had been in declining health for some time past. 
Frau Wagner was'a daughter of Franz Liszt, and was 
married to Hans von Biilow before she became Frau 
Wagner. She and her son, Siegfried, have been the con- 
trolling artistic and executive heads of the Wagner Fes- 
prise at Bayreuth. She objected to the original Metropoli- 
tan production of,“Parsifal.” Fuchs and Mottl, respective- 
ly stage manager and conductor of that performance, were 
never summoned to Bavreuth again. 





those rumors to the effect that vou 
are already engaged at the Metropolitan Opera for the 
season of 1919-1920?” 

“[ assure vou that there is not a word of truth in those 
rumors,” said the tenor, emphatically. “Even were I going 
to the Metropolitan next season, there would have been 
no reason for leaving Chicago at this time. My contract 
with Mr. Campanini expires on March 7 next, and after 
that I am a free man. And you can well believe that I 
would have finished the Chicago season had it been possi- 
ble. It means to me the loss of at least $15,000, being 
obliged to cancel all the rest of my appearances there. 

“Not only am I not engaged for the Metropolitan,” he 
went on, “but I have no contract of any sort for next 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
BRILLIANT UNDER SOKOLOFF 





New Organization Makes Successful Debut—Fifty-four 

Players, Including Women, in the Organization 

Cleveland, Ohio, December 18, 1918. 

The much talked of, much anticipated debut of the new 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conduc- 
tor, took place Wednesday evening, December 11, at Grays’ 
Armory. The concert was all and much more than could 
be expected of a new organization. The orchestra is 
made up of fifty-four members, both men and women, 
many of whom are players of no small ability and note. 
Sol Marcosson, the widely known violinist, is the concert- 
master. 

The program presented was one worthy of a much older 
orchestra, and it may be said that it was played in like 
manner The two movements from Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony were particularly well done, the an- 
lantino with beautiful expression and the finale with 
remarkable brilliancy. Other orchestral numbers were: 
“American Fantasy.” by Herbert; “Enchanted Lake, Lia- 
dow; “Berceuse,” Jarnefeldt (with violin and cello ob- 
bligatos by Sol Marcosson and Oscar Eiler) ; a suite from 
Bizet’s “Carmen” and Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” which closed 
the concert. 

Ready and enthusiastic response to the baton brought 
the conductor the most desirable results. He is to be 
highiv commended for bringing about such excellent 
effects in so short a time. 

Mr. Sokoloff is a leader, capable of inspiring his players, 
as his enthusiasm for his work is contagious. The audi- 
ence throughout the evening was exceedingly appreciative, 
demanding many recalls, in two of which Mr. Sokoloff 
shared honors with the orchestra. 

Father John M. Powers, tenor, who contributed two 
groups of songs, was well received by the audience and 
forced to give severa! extra numbers, The concert was 
for the benefit of St. Ann’s Church. 


Bauer-Thibaud Delight Capacity Audience 

A capacity house of unusually appreciative listeners 
created a very satisfying atmosphere for Harold Bauer, 
pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, who appeared at 
the initial concert of the Chamber Music Society of Cleve- 
land on Tuesday evening, December 10, in the Hotel 
Statler ballroom, Both artists played with unusually fine 
spirit, Exquisite ensemble and the most sympathetic 
understanding marked their work at all times, The two 
conatas, Grieg’s C minor, which opened the program, and 
César Franck’s A major, gave ample opportunity for the 
artists to display various moods, as the two contrast 
strongly, Full justice was done to both sonatas by the 
performers. Both were heard in solos and they were 
heartily encored. 


Lashanska-Werrenrath Captivate 

An old friend and a new friend were greeted by patrons 
of the Friday Morning Musicale on December 13 in the 
Hotel Statler ballroom. Hulda Lashanska, soprano, made 
her first appearance in Cleveland in a joint recital with 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. Mme. Lashanska captivated 
her audience completely by her distinguished and beauti- 
ful appearance as well as by her remarkably lovely voice. 
Hard as it is to select particular songs from a number, 
each seemingly as lovely as another, still, Mme. Lashan- 
ska’s aria “Depuis le. jour,” from Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
and Rachmaninoff’s “Soldier’s Bride,” stood out as the 
“high lights.” 

Very much the same comment might be made of Mr. 
Werrenrath. Mr. Werrenrath is always a prime favorite 
in Cleveland and he never sang better than on this occa- 
sion, Florence Aylward's “A Khaki Lad” was perhaps 
the best of his numbers. Katherine Eyman was a‘ the 
piano 

Dadmun with Singers’ Club 

Considering the number on the Singers’ Club roll of 
honor, the concert given by that organization on Thursday 
evening, December 12, at Gray's Armory, was most praise- 
worthy. The club and its director, Albert Rees Davis, 
are to be congratulated in maintaining their usual high 
standard, despite their depleted ranks. All the numbers 
were well liked, but the one that brought down the house 
was Fay Foster's “The Americans Come.” This was given 
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with stirring enthusiasm and had to be repeated. Another 
patriotic song that called forth great applause was Oley 
Speaks’ “When the Boys Come Home.” A remarkable 
feature of the club’s work is the clear cut enunciation. 
This is an essential which multiplies the pleasure of the 
listeners many times. 

Royal Dadmun, baritone, the soloist of the evening, was 
greatly liked, many encores testifying to this fact. He 
was at his best in the four negro spirituals, atrehges by 
H. T. Burleigh. ep 


O’SULLIVAN A FAVORITE 
IN CHICAGO OPERA 


The nationality of John O'Sullivan, the new French 
dramatic tenor of the Chicago Opera, does not belie his 
name. He was born in that particularly Irish city of Ire- 
land that goes by the name of Cork; but his musical 
education was obtained at the Paris Conservatoire, from 
which he was graduated. He made his debut in opera at 
Geneva, Switzerland, and sang there for two years. He 
was wiser than most young operatic artists in being con- 
tent to gain his experience in the smaller theatres, instead 
of striving at* once to reach one of the great houses of 
the world and perhaps making a failure on account of 
the lack of thorough preparation. Following his stay in 
Geneva he sang in various of the larger French provincial 
cities with uniform success. It was at the Municipal 








Greetings from Overseas 


There are a great many MusicaL Courter 
readers among those Y. M. C. A. entertainers 
who are working so generously and faithfully 
for the boys in France. Here is a cabled greet- 
ing which they sent a few days ago: 








To all those who have enlisted in the 
service of entertainment, either directly 
through the Y. M. C. A. or through Amer- 
ica’s Over-There Theatre League, Hearty 
Greetings for Christmas from the Y. M. C. 
A, Entertainment Department in France. 











Remember, there are a lot of boys who will 
have to stay in France all through 1919. Time 
will hang heavy on their hands. They will need | 
much entertainment. Can you help? There is 
still time. Write, wire or phone T..S, McLane, 
Chairman, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 














Opera House at Lyons, the great silk center, that Jacques 
Rouché, the director of the Paris Opera, heard him and 
he was immediately engaged. . At the famous Paris insti- 
tution he succeeded Lucien Muratore in the French reper- 
toire and also sang many Italian roles. Among his prin- 
cipal roles were those in “Monna Vanna,” “Samson and 
Delilah,” “Girl of the Golden West,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Werther,” Chausson’s “King Author” and a number of 
other important works of the repertoire. Between the 
seasons at the Paris opera he appeared as guest in various 
places, among them Monte Carlo, Marseilles, Nice and 
Rouen. : 

Cleofonte Campanini engaged him for the Chicago 
Opera Association and revived Rossini’s “William Tell,” 
especially for him, as the leading tenor roles requires a 
voice of most unusually high range. The unusual quality 
of Mr. O’Sullivan’s art is attested by the success which 
he scoved in that opera at his American debut, which 
took place at the Auditorium on Wednesday evening, 
November 27. He made a most distinct impression. and 
won the praise of public and press alike. He again proved 
his ability by taking Muratore’s place at short notice in 
the revival of “Werther” and winning another marked 
personal success. Mr. O'Sullivan is a’ most. decided 
acquisition to the Chicago Opera Association and _, has 
already established himself as a firm favorite with the 
Chicago. public. 


December 26, 1918 
HAROLD BAUER’S PLAYING 
ENTHUSES YOUNGSTOWN 


Victory Sing Attracts and Inspires Large Crowd 
Youngstown, Ohio, December 16, 1918. 
Harold Bauer was presented in a recital at the West- 
minster Church by Charlotte Welsh Dixon, Monday night, 
December 9.. Numbers by MacDowell, Rameau, Scarlatti, 
Leo, Couperin, Duffy, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt gave 
Mr. Bauer a splendid opportunity to display his piano 
mastery as well as his very poetic temperament. The 
spontaneous applause which recalled him again and again 
gave evidence of Youngstown’s appreciation of Mr. 
Bauer’s superior musicianship and his extraordinary 
powers of interpretation. 


Victory Sing Offers Fine Program 


The Community Service and War Camp Activities de- 
partment of the Monday Musical Club gave a victory 
sing Sunday, December 8, in South High School audi- 
torium. A fine program and beautiful weather attracted 
patriotic people in large numbers and an inspiring sing 
resulted. Mrs. Alberto Reardon gave a short talk on 
“Why We Sing.” Emphasizing that only through the 
universal voice of music can the courage, high purpose 
and patriotic fervor of this greai home army be expressed. 
Songs of thanksgiving and praise will be sung all over our 
land, expressing America’s determination that her sons 
and the sons of her allies shall not have died in vain. 
Every patriotic, civic and musical body should unite forces 
and “sing today, so that America may sing tomorrow.” 

In addition to the community singing the R. I. and S. 
band, under Conductor Harreff, gave several beautitul 
patriotic selections, and a ladies’ quartet, composed of 
Mrs. Alberto Reardon, first soprano; Gertrude Evans, 
second soprano; Mrs. John Campbell, first alto; Mrs. E. 
N. Hale, second alto, sang “Ten Thousand Times Ten 
Thousand,” by C. J. Bond; “Three Stars,” by Campbell ; 
“The Song of Liberty,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Mrs. 
W. .P. Williamson, chairman of Ohio’s community sing 
work, directed, and Mrs. F. B. Horn added great assist- 
ance with her splendid accompanying. 


Myrtle Elvyn Reappears in Concert 


Myrtle Elvyn-Bloch, previously known as Myrtle Elvyn 
on the concert stage, appeared with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra on December 11 in Memorial Hall, Day- 
ton, Ohio, this being her first public appearance since her 
marriage. The Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat minor 
was the work played by the pianist with the orchestra, and 
in referring to her art the Dayton News stated that she 
delivered the difficult concerto with marvelous insight, 
brilliancy and artistry. Mrs. Bloch’s share in the receipts 
of the concert was used for charitable purposes. 


Ticket Speculators Limited to 50 Cents Profit 


The New York Board of Aldermen passed an ordinance 
last week calling for the licensing of all ticket brokers at 
a fee of $250 each, and limiting the brokerage commission 
to fifty cents per ticket. Also the new law makes it un- 
lawful for any individual or agency to solicit persons on 
the streets to buy tickets or to charge more than fifty cents 
over the price stamped on the ticket. The penalty is a fine 
or imprisonment, or both. f 





Max Jacobs Conducts for Moller Dancers 


The Orchestral Seciety of New York, Max Jacobs, con- 
ductor, will furnish the music for Helen Moller and her 
dancers tonight, December 26, at Carnegie Hall. This will 
be Mr. Jacobs’ first public appearance since his enlistment 
at Pelham Bay Naval Station, where he has been con- 
ducting a band. 


Edward Bernays Is in Paris 


Edward L. Bernays, who was press agent and head of 
one section of the Committee on Public Information, now 
is in Paris as a member of the official press mission of the 
peace delegation of the United States. His address is 
care of Committee on Public Information, American Em- 


-bassy, Paris, France. 
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OVIDE MUSIN WRITES OF LEONARD’S STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN 








Charles de Beriot and Henri Leonard, of Liege, are 
considered the chiefs of the Belgian school of violinists, 
and many pupils of the latter have added luster to the 
reputation of the “Mother School of Liege” by reason of 
the brilliancy of their careers as great violinists and re- 
nowned pedagogues. ' 

Leonard was a great virtuoso, who had the distinction 
of being the first to play the Mendelssohn concerto with 
the illustrious composer as director of the orchestra, at 
Berlin in 1844. Leonard embodied his vast experience as 
a great player, and teacher of more than forty years, in 
Liege, Bruxelles and Paris, the last twenty years of his 
career being passed in Paris where he died in 1890) in 
his didactic works, “Petite and Grande Gymnastic,” which 
are unique for the reason that Leonard was the only peda- 
gogue whose works cover the whole field of violin play- 
ing from toundation to finishing. 


Eliminated the Nonessential 


There are many authors whose methods cover certain 
phases; but Leonard condensed every essential, eliminat- 
ing every nonessential as a waste of time, taking the stu- 
dent from A to Z in a manner to gradually develop the 
bowing, technic, style, musical knowledge and comprehen- 
sion equally and with uniformity, in order to form an 
artist complete, which cannot be done where the technic 
for instance is specialized to the detriment of the bowing. 
Leonard was called the chief of the Belgian school for 
the reason that he so perfected the science and art of 
bowing as to produce a more voluminous and singing tone 
and the use of the whole bow from frog to tip, and vice 
versa. After my graduation from the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Liege I began my studies with Leonard, who had 
left Paris on account of the war of 1870 and had come to 
Liege. At the cessation of the war he returned to Paris 
taking me with him, and although I made many concert 
tours throughout Europe, until | came to New York in 
1884, I continued to go to my teacher, Leonard, during 
this time for criticism and polishing in style, and I may 
therefore justly claim to have a more thorough knowledge 
of his method than any other of his pupils, and the desire 
to have Leonard’s studies more widely known and em- 
ployed by teachers and students prompted me to publish 
them in a new form under the title of “Belgian School of 
Violin.” 

The “Belgian School of Violin” in Book Form 


The fact that the reading matter, which was in French. 
has been translated into English and that the markings of 
fingering and bowing, which are few in European edi- 
tions, have been inserted by myself wherever missing in 
these editions, will facilitate their comprehension by the 
student and render the task of the teacher easier. In re- 
vising these Leonard studies I have also changed the 
order of some of them somewhat, and have published 
them together with a few studies by other great masters, 
as well as certain studies of my own, in four books under 
the title above mentioned. But I have done so with no 
idea of improving upon the system of Henri Leonard, 
which could be bettered in no respect by any one. Teach- 
ers will appreciate the variety of the different studies go- 
ing from regular exercises to build the technic, to the 
musical melodies to form the tone and style. I am con- 
vinced that the idea of having the pupil search out the 
difficult fingering himself, is a mistake, a waste of time 
and rapid progress impeded thereby. A hundred studies 
thoroughly mastered will bring better results than thou- 
sands superficially practiced. 

Accompaniments Important 


An attractive feature of many of the studies to teacher 
and pupil alike, will be found in the accompaniments for 
second violin. «It is my hope that this new publication of 
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the great work of Henri Leonard will bring added renown 
to his name and serve to enlarge its sphere of usefulness, 
and it appeared to me that such an edition was particularly 
necessary for English speaking countries, in order that 
the method of this great pedagogue may be fully compre- 
hended, and his scientific system even more widely adopted 
than in the past. The above is offered in reply to many 
inquiries received regarding Henri Leonard. 
Ovipe Musin. 


Translation of Leonard’s Letter to Rouma 


The translation of the dedication of Leonard's “Petite 
Gymnastique” is as follows: . 
To My Master and Friend, Angee Rouma, of Liege: 

t a, ei + r w 


Receive, my dear master, is a ance from 


thy pupil. In writing these studies for young violinists 1 have 
often thought of the happy days of my childhood, and to the pater- 
nal counsels thou gavest me together with the musical instruc- 
tion, This work contains the fruit of thine experience united to 
mine. I wish that I may attain the aim I intended in writing it. 
Leonarp. 
_Auguste Rouma was one of the great lights of the Bel- 
gian school of violin playing, born at Liege and was teacher 
of Henri Leonard, who received from this master the solid 
foundation which procured for Leonard, as virtuoso and 
pedagogue, the title “Chief of the Belgian School.” 
One of the Greatest Pedagogues of Nineteenth Century 
Henri Leonard was born at Bellaire, a suburb of Liege, 
Belgium, on April 7, 1819, and died in Paris in 1890; he 
was the first virtuoso to play the immortal concerto of 
Mendelssohn in Berlin (Germany), the orchestra being 











conducted by Mendelssohn himself (an historical fact) ; 
he is considered to have been cne of the greatest peda- 
gogues of the nineteenth century, the success of his meth- 
ods being demonstrated in the large number of great vio- 
linists who were his pupils. 


Pupils of Belgian Masters 
A partial list of names of pupils of Belgian masters 


follows: 

Charles de Beriot, who was born at Louvain, Belgium, in 1802, 
and died in the same city in 1870, was called the father of the 
modern Belgian school of violin playing, because of a special man- 
ner of using the bow, first demonstrated by himself, which gives 
greater elegance, freedom and continuity of tone. Among his pupils 
was Henri Vieuxtemps. ae 

With a few exceptions, all the great violinists have been gradu- 
ated from the Royal Conservatory of Liége, or have been taught 
by masters of this school. Among the products of this school may 

listed such artists as Auguste Rouma, Henri Leonard, Henri 
Vieuxtemps, Lambert Massart, Martin Marsick, Guillaume Remy 
(the last three being at the head of the Royal Conservatory of 
Paris, France, in succession), Cesar Thomson, Oscar Dossin (now 
head of the violin department at the Royal Conservatory of Liége), 
Eugen Ysaye and Ovide Musin. Of equal interest is the list of their 
om. Henri Wieniawski, Camilla Urso, Fritz Kreisler and Emile 
Sauret, head of the violin department at the National Academy of 
Music, London, were P ils of Massart. Jeno Hubay, head of the 
Royal Conservatory o udapest, Hungary, was a pupil of Vieux- 
temps. Schradieck and Henri Marteau, head of the violin depart- 
ment in the Royal Hochschule, of Berlin, are pupils of Leonard; 
Press, head of the violin department at the National Conservatory 
of Moscow, Russia, is a pupil of Ysaye; Kochanski, head of the 
violin department in Warsaw, Poland, a pupil of Thomson, also 
Boustindui, head of the violin department at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Athens, Greece; Ernest Fassin, head of the violin depart- 
ment at the Musical Institute of Liege, Belgium, and Wallace 
Grieves, head of the violin department at the Springfield Conserva- 
tory of Music, Springfield, Ill, are pupils of Ovide Musin. p 

Carl Flesch, the great Hungarian vivlinist, in a very interesting 
work on violin technic, writes that he owes all his best qualities 
and schooling to Marsick, thus allying himself to the Belgian 
School of Violin. Another pupil of Marsick is Jacques Thibaud, 
teacher of Albert Spalding. 


“Flu” Again Ends Namara’s Engagements 

Word comes from Chicago that Namara, the young 
American soprano, who has been winning success 
with the Chicago Opera Association at the Sunday 
concerts, has been taken ill again with the influenza, this 
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being her second attack. This has again necessitated the 
cancellation of all her concert and operatic engagements 
for the present. Among these cancellations were appear- 
ances with the Mozart Society on December 17, and with 
the Metropolis Club on December 21. 


Werrenrath Selects All-English Program 


Reinald Werrenrath’s propaganda for songs and recitals 
in English has been most successful. To meet a wide- 
spread popular demand, he will give a second all-English 
recital in Aeolian Hall on January 1. The opening num- 
ber will be Charles Gounod’s old but timely song—being 
a combination of welcome to the new year and the arrival 
of peace—“Ring Out, Wild Bells.” Next, he will sing 
four Shakespearean songs: “She Never Told Her Love,” 
from “Twelfth Night”; “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter 
Wind,” from “As You Like It”; “The Willow Song,” 
from “Othello,” and “Who Is Sylvia?” from “Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona.” 

Oldtime concert favorites will constitute the third 
group—“The Sands o’ Dee” and “Gypsy John,” by Fred- 
eric Clay; “Punchinello,” by James L. Molloy; “Beauty's 
Eyes,” by F. Paulo Tosti, and “The Lost Chord,” by Ar 
thur. Sullivan. The fourth, seldom heard but ever wel- 
come, will be an Edward MacDowell group—“Long Ago,” 
“The Sea,” “Midsummer Lullaby,” and “In the Skies.” 
Modern American songs form the fifth and last group, 
beginning with Carl Engel’s “The Nightingale and I,” 
followed by “Song of the Street Sweeper,” by Stanley R. 
Avery; “King Solomor and King David,” by James 
Francis Cooke, and John H. Densmore’s “Roadways.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“LODOLETTA” REVIVED IN THE 
METROPOLITAN REPERTOIRE 


Splendid Cast Cannot Vitalize Impossible Work—Althouse Replaces Rosenblatt 
in Sunday Evening Concert—Sophie Braslau Makes a Striking 
Success in “Forza del Destino” 


“Marouf,” Monday, December 16 


Another repetition of Rabaud’s subtle and colorful 
tairy opera, “Marouf,” with its delightful Arabian Nights 
atmosphere and its very suggestive and illuminative or- 
chestration, gave great pleasure to those listeners who 
have the taste to appreciate a work of the character and 
tendency of this unconventional composition by the pres- 
ent conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. As 
always, Giuseppe de Luca played and sang the role of 
Marouf, and filled his porteayal with a wealth of master- 
ful detail, vocally as well as histrionically. Mme. Alda 
looked as pretty as a picture in the role of the Princess 
who has a sense of humor, and she warbled in a fashion 
to call forth sincere and prolonged applause on the part of 
the audience—not the paid claque. Leon Rothier, Andres 
de Segurola, Thomas Chalmers and Kathleen Howard all 
helped to contribute toward the merry spirit and artistic 
finish of the occasion. 

“Lodoletta,” Wednesday, December 18 


The first performance of “Lodoletta” this season only 
served to emphasize afresh the absolute futility of the 
work from the musical standpoint. It is the latest low 
point of a composer who followed one masterpiece, “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” with an unbroken series of fiascos. 
Yet, though the story is weak and over sentimental, the 
book is prepared with a pretty poetical touch. Puccini 





Inc 
Tailleurs 


The professional desiring stylishly at- 
tractive frocks and gowns will find them 
here first and at a moderate price. A 
visit to Mme. Tafel is well worth while. 


206 West 4ith Street, New York City 
Opposite Hotel Astor 


might have made something quite tolérable of it. Gatti 
has four of his finest singing artists in the leading roles— 
Florence Easton, Enrico Caruso, Adamo Didur and 
Tjomas Chalmers, the latter replacing Amato and giving 
a thoroughly excellent presentation of Lodoletta’s faithful 
though disappointed lover, But they all labored in vain 
to make real woolen clothes out of shoddy. Moranzoni 
conducted. 


“Aida,” Thursday, December 19 


A huge audience, unusually enthusiastic, found many 
delightful moments in the Thursday night’s performance 
of “Aida.” Claudia Muzio’s beautiful singing and splen- 
did acting delighted all, for, true artist that she is, she 
impersonated the title role in superb fashion. She was 
warmly applauded by a typical Muzio assemblage. Louise 
Homer fulfilled all expectations as Amneris; she was in 
fine voice. : 

Giulio Crimi’s popularity seems to be growing steadily, 
and again he appealed and moved as Radames, arousing 
the audience to loud applause at the close of his “Celeste 
Aida,” beautifully sung. 

Luigi Montesanto’s impersonation of Amonasro was 
particularly effective; his deep, rich and powerful tones 
added much to the importance of the performance. Louis 
d’Angelo sang the part of the King; Jose Mardones, the 
role of Ramfis: Lenora Sparkes, the Priestess, and Pietro 
Audisio, the Messenger. d ; 

Queenie Smith, like a butterfly, flew in and out again, 
but her dancing was superb. Roberto Moranzoni con- 
ducted. z 
“Faust,” Friday, December 20 

The revival of Gounod’s only worth while opera found 
Geraldine Farrar and Martinelli in excellent trim, and 
even though the tenor’s voice outshone his partner’s in 
freshness (and in correct use), nevertheless the pair made 
much of the lovely music and acted the imperishable story 
with convincing fervor and fancifulness. In some his- 
trionic respects it was a phenomenally virtuoso perform- 
ance. 
Rothier was a mobile and sufficiently malignant Mephis- 
topheles and he sang with great power tempered by en- 
gaging vocal quality. Couzinou, the Valentine, delivered 
his phrases fluently and melodiously and dictioned in pol- 
ished Gallic style. The Siebel was Raymonde Delaunois. 
Monteux conducted. 

“La Forza del Destino,” December 21 (Afternoon) 


The third performance of Verdi's faded opera again 
packed the house, thanks to the superb cast, which was the 
same as at the other two renditions, with one exception. 
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EMMA ROBERTS MAKES HIT 
Emma Roberts sang last night and thrilled an audience that filled Mechanics Hall. Her voice, rich 
with wonderful volume and alluring in its sweetness, will leave a lingering memory to all so fortunate 
Miss Roberts offered a variety of numbers that could not fail to charm even the most 
critical, and her choice was so widely diffused as to suit the varied tastes of her audience. 


EMMA ROBERTS A TREAT 
She completely won over her listeners by the pure tone of her voice, which is of clear, ringing 
Very interesting was her group of folk songs of the Allies, the simple spirit of which she 
interpreted with great charm. She had the greatest opportunity to display the fine points of her voice 
in the familiar aria from “Samson and Delilah,” by Saint-Saéns. 


Evening Standard, New Rochelle, December 12, 1918. 

Miss Roberts has a voice whose rich tone seems to envelop her listeners as she sings and lingers in 
One was more conscious, all through the evening, of the exquisite tone quality than of the 
songs themselves, though she sang a varied and delightful program. 
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This exception was the role of Preziosille, which was 
sung by Sophie Braslau with such luscious beauty of tone 
production and acted with such winsome witchery and _ 
such perfect ease and composure, that it was difficult to 
realize that this was her first appearance in the part. 
Small though the role is, it gave the American oppor- 
tunity to display her great vocal and histrionic gifts in a 
most favorable light. She gave the catchy “Rat-a-plan” 
with great success. Rosa Ponselle sang and acted like a 
veteran. Her lovely voice soared in the duet with Caruso, 
and she again revealed herself a worthy partner of the 
great tenor. The beautiful, appealing quality of her tones 
were particularly noticeable in the second act, when she 
had the chorus of monks as a vocal background. Her act- 
ing, as well as her singing, was infused with passionate 
fervor. Both she and Miss Braslau were warmly ap- 
plauded. Caruso was in exceptionally good form, and the 
other members of the cast were excellent, especially De 
Luca as Don Carlos. 


“La Bohéme,” Saturday, December 21 (Evening) 


There was a vitality and dash in the Saturday evening 
performance of “La Bohéme” which has been too often 
iacking this season. Every one seemed “up on his toes,” 
as the expression goes, and the result was one of the best 
performances of the season. Mme. Alda, entirely recov- 
ered from her recent vocal indisposition, sang splendidly, 
and Margaret Romaine, the new Musetta, repeated the 
success which she won on the occasion of her debut. Mar- 
tinelli’s voice seemed for the first time entirely recovered 
from the effects of his recent influenza attack and his 
Rodolfo was supported by the familiar Marcello of Anto- 
nio Scotti, and Colline of de Segurola, while Louis d’An- 
gelo was the Schaunard. Gennaro Papi conducted. 


Sunday Evening Concert, December 22 


Cantor Rosenblatt, victim of a heavy cold, was com- 
pelled at the last moment to withdraw from the program 
at the Metropolitan Sunday one concert and Paul Alt- 
house took his place, singing the familiar “Boheme” aria 
and the still more familiar “Pagliacci” lament with or- 
chestra. In fine voice and singing well he was called on 
for a number of encores. Frieda Hempel sang the aria 
from “Ernani” and a group of songs, not forgetting that 
one which seems to be her special property this winter, 
“When the Boys Come Home.” Miss Hempel was as good 
in voice as she was song cog in appearance and was called 
upon by the audience for various extra numbers. Mario 
Laurenti, a young baritone of the company, was the other 
soloist. The orchestral numbers directed by Richard 
Hageman were the overture to “The Bartered Bride” and 
four of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff's Caucasian sketches. Mr. Hage- 
man’s interpretation of these with the Metropolitan Opera 
will more than stand comparison with the same works as 
played by any of the regular symphony orchestras in New 
York. His conducting of the sketches caused the audience 
to insist on an encore. 


STEAMSHIPS TO HAVE CONCERTS 


Great Lakes Vessels Will Be Furnished with Artists 
by James E. Devoe 


James E. Deyoe, the Detroit impresario, has added a 
new venture to his list of activities. Mr. Devoe has closed 
a contract with the Northern Navigation Company to fur- 
nish artists for each trip made by the steamers of that 
company from Detroit to Duluth and return during the 
season of 1919. Starting June 23, the steamers leave De- 
troit three times weekly for Duluth, the round trip con- 
suming six days. Each of the ships of the line, the 
Noronic, the Hamonic and the Huronic, are equipped with 
a large ballroom on the upper deck, in which concerts will 
be given each evening. A number of well known artists 
have already been engaged for these trips, and Mr. Devoe 
will select others from the large list of applicants already 
received. The Northern Navigation steamers are known 
to be among the finest on inland waters, and the six day 
trip from Detroit to Duluth and return is regarded b 
many as the most charming inland seas trip in the world. 
Mr. Devoe will file the applications of any artists desiring 
to make such trips if the names are sent to him at his 
Detroit office, 1253 Woodward avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


HUGE MUSIC HALL FOR DETROIT 


_ The Musica Courter learns that a project is on foot 
in Detroit for the erection of a great hall for music as 
one of the buildings to surround the so-called Art Center 
of that city. At the present time the prospects for such 
a building are good. The promoters and backers look 
favorably upon the plans, and unless conditions arise to 
change their minds, it is probable that the erection of 
what will be one of the finest music buildings in the world 
will begin in the spring and be completed in two years. 


Peteler to Sing Ganz’s “A Memory” 


Claire Lillian Peteler, soprano, has prepared an inter- 
esting program of songs for her appearance at the Mozart 
Musicale to be held in the Hotel Astor on January 4, one 
cf the songs being Rudolph Ganz’s “A Memory.” Miss 
Peteler will also sing at the Morning Musicale which will 
be given at the Plaza Hotel on January 7. 


The Verdi Club 


One of the newest organizations in the musical life of 
New York City is the Verdi Club, which was founded last 
year by Florence Foster Jenkins, who is also its 
president. The first meeting this season was held on No- 
vember 6 at the Waldorf-Astoria. One of the principal 
sg of et o—~ we the ager gga of an Ameri- 
can flag to the club, the speech of presentati i 
made by William Thorne Matthews. . oe 
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FLORENCE HINKLE 





Displays “An Almost Perfect Example of the Art of Singing” 


in Aeolian Hall Recital, December 1 


New York Tribune, December 13th, 1918. 


“MISS HINKLE DELIGHTS LARGE 
AUDIENCE.” 


“Mme. Florence Hinkle, an old and al- 
ways welcome friend in the concert world, 
appeared yesterday afternoon in a song re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall. Mme. Hinkle, in ad- 
mirable voice, gave a programme of much 
variety and interest. Of course there was the 
opening classic group, in this case Handel’s 
‘Gode L’Alma consolata,’ Purcell’s ‘Sweeter 
Than Roses,’ and Sacchini’s “Tout mon bon- 
heur,’ in all of which Mme. Hinkle dis- 
played her fine command of legato and a 
ravishing purity of tone. 

“In the second group were three new 
songs, Fevrier’s ‘Les Canaris de Verdun’ 
and Szulc’s ‘Walcourt’ and ‘Mandoline,’ 
and in the third, four new numbers, Jan 
Broecx’s ‘Little Brother’s Lullaby,’ Elea- 
nor Marum’s ‘Roses,’ Sidney Homer’s 
‘Homeland,’ and Oley Speaks’ “The Se- 
cret.’ Opening the final groups, a collec- 
tion of folksongs, was “The Bee,’ arranged 
by Sam Endicott, which, also sung for the 
first time, proved so delightful that it will 
surely be found often on programmes to 
come. In all that she did Mme. Hinkle 
showed the taste which controls one of the 
most even and purest voices now to be 
heard in public.”’ 

New York Globe, December, 13th 1918. 

“In Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon 
Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon gave a song 
recital in the presence of an audience which 
completely filled the auditorium. Mrs. 
Witherspoon was in excellent voice and 
seemed as fresh at the end of her rather ex- 
acting programme as she was at the begin- 
ning. Her voice, especially in the lower 
and middle registers, is of a rare limpid 
quality. Her phrasing and diction were ad- 
mirable and her interpretation always in 
good taste. 

“One could hardly imagine a more engag- 


ing reading of the quaint little air ‘The Bee,’ _ 


which she gave with an archness that was 
irresistible. She sang nine new songs 
and three Russian folksongs set by Kurt 
Schindler.” 

New York Post, December 13th, 1918. 

“Quite the most attractive song on Mme, 
Florence Hinkle’s varied programme yes- 
terday afternoon at Aeolian Hall was Fev- 
rier’s ‘Les Canaris de Verdun,’ a brave, 
spirited little song whose charming words 
and pretty melody picture well ‘la gaieté du 
pays,’ which has carried France through the 
last four years and a half. Mme. Hinkle 
sang it with feeling for its tenderness and 
pathos and also for its cheeriness. By the 
second group, in which this pretty jewel 
gleamed, the singer was mistress of herself 
and of her voice, that most delicate and eas- 
ily disturbed of musical instruments. She 
gave much pleasure to her large and enthu- 
siastic audience. It would be impossible to 
remember the many encores she graciously 
granted. Poldowski’s ‘L’Heure Exquise’ had 
to be repeated, and the audience would have 
liked to hear again Campbell Tipton’s dra- 
matic ‘Crying of Water.’ They insisted 
upon a repetition of a merry song by Szulc, 
‘Walcourt.’ Szulc was also represented by 
a new setting of ‘Mandoline.’ Sidney Ho- 
mer’s ‘Homeland’ was one song which was 
much liked. Mr. Homer wrote both the 
words and music for this hymnlike song, a 
song which will no doubt prove to be very 
popular. Handel, Purcell, and Sacchini be- 





gan the programme, while a group of folk- 
songs completed it. Mr. Schindler ably sec- 
onded Mme. Hinkle by playing her accom- 
paniments with great beauty.” 


New York Evening Sun, December 13th, 1918. 

“In Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon 
Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon gave her an- 
nual song recital. Mme. Witherspoon’s ac- 
complished art served her well and proved 
her wholesome meriting of the hearty wel- 
come she received. Her programme,chosen 
with much taste, was one to test the pure 
tone of her voice and to prove her its ab- 
solute mistress. After a period of classical 
music, she undertook many new songs, all 
of which were interesting, many delightful.” 


New York American, December 13th, 1918. 

“The friends and admirers of Florence 
Hinkle filled Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon when the charming soprano gave her 
annual song recital. Miss Hinkle has de- 
veloped considerably on the dramatic side 
since the days when she devoted her art 
solely to oratorio work. 

“An echo of her former activities was 
noted in the first part of yesterday’s pro- 
gramme when she sang with beautiful in- 
tonation and splendid breadth of phrase the 
excerpt from Handel’s ‘Ottone.’ Her ar- 
tistic technique and fine legato were also 
illustrated in ancient selections by Purcell 
and Sacchini. 

“Miss Hinkle’s sympathetic understand- 
ing of the modern French school was agree- 
ably exemplified in chansons by Poldowski 
Fevrier, Ravel and Szulc. After a group of 
English numbers, four of which were novel- 
ties, she ended her printed list with interest- 
ing and appealing folksongs from Sweden, 
Norway and Russia.” 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle, December 13th, 1918. 

“Florence Hinkle gave her annual song 
recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday. With 
Kurt Schindler at the piano she furnished 
further evidence of her familiar art. No 
singer before the public today possesses a 
finer and more discriminating command 
of tone production, a nicer taste and 
command of style. She was at her best 
in the old airs which began her programme. 
In these we had an almost perfect exam- 
ple of the art of singing.’’ 


2th, 1918 


New York Morning Sun, December 13th, 1918. 


“AUDIENCE SHOWS WARM INTEREST 
IN PROGRAM AT AEOLIAN HALL” 


“Florence Hinkle, soprano, gave a song 
recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall 
before a convocation which filled the aud:- 
torium. The programme was delightful for 
taste in its selection and novelty. It ranged 
from old airs through modern French and 
American songs and an extended list of folk- 
songs. Ten selections in the list were new, 
including three Russian folksongs by Kurt 
Schindler, who was the accompanist of the 
afternoon, 

“Mme. Hinkle is a well known and ad- 
mired singer, both in the field of ofatorio 
and in recital. She has probably never been 
heard to better advantage in a recital than 
yesterday. In the old airs she did her best 
work, as, for instance, in Handel’s ‘Gode 
L’Alma Consolata,’ from ‘Ottone,” which 
served for a display of the crystalline pur- 
pe of her voice, good diction, a remark- 
able control of breath and phrasing and 
correctness in style. 

“The French songs were all rendered with 
rare taste. Poldowski’s ‘L’Heure Exquise’ 
was repeated, and so was a new song, ‘Wal- 
court,’ by Szulc. An interesting song in 
this group was Fevrier’s new song ‘Les 
Canaris de Verdun,’ which tells of two sing- 
ing canaries that survived the bombardment 
of Verdun, and closes with the sentiment, 
‘Like them, the lark of France, in spite of 
bad days, will rise from the furnace of war, 
sweet and proud, and will fly forever over 
the earth.” Among the new American songs 
was one charming for its feeling and rhythm 
by Jan Broecx called ‘Little Brother’s Lul- 
laby.’ This song was also repeated. Her 
recital sustained the warm interest of her 
hearers.” 

New York Evening Mail, December 13th, 1918. 

“Florence Hinkle gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday in which her beautifully 
lyrical voice was at its best in a programme 
that fairly sparkled with novelties. She 
shows the excellent taste which almost in- 
variably gives her audience the feeling of 
listening to a good thing superbly done. 

“Naturally she sang some of the earlier 
classics—she always does them weil 
—then some modern French and American 
songs and several folksongs. Very interest- 
ing was ‘Les Canaris de Verdun,’ by Fev- 
rier, an echo of the War. Jan Broecx’s ‘Lit- 
tle Brother’s Lullaby, a new American 
song, was so charming and so charmingly 
sung that it had to be repeated. But then, 
Mme. Hinkle had to repeat many things for 
an audience that was still clamoring after 
she had sung for two hours.” 

New York Evening World, December 13th, 1918 

“Florence Hinkle, the soprano, who has 
a great following and deserves it because 
of the quality of her voice and the art with 
which she uses it, gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday. Miss Hinkle’s programme 
bristled with songs marked ‘new,’ among 
them one by Fevrier, two by Szulc, Eleanor 
Marum’s ‘Roses,’ Sidney Homer’s ‘Home- 
land,’ and Sam Endicott’s “The Bee.’ 

New York Evening Journal, December 13th, 1918. 

“Mme. Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon, so- 
prano, gave her annual song recital in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Handel, 
Purcell and Sacchini proved the slight vari- 
ant to the classic opening of these affairs, 
providing the singer with ample opportuni- 
ties for the display of her abilities in emit- 
ting beautiful, pure, sustained tone.”’ 
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WHAT HUNEKER DIDNOTSAY 


The Well Known Critic Dodges an Interviewer, 
But Is Hoisted by His Own Petard—The 
Tragedy of the Tell Tale Telephone 


By Claire Ross 











There are many reasons for wanting to interview James 
Gibbons Huneker, music critic of the New York Times. 
However, he is more than a music critic; he is one of 
our best and most versatile musical authors. He has 
written about dramatists, painters and what not. More- 
over, for years he was the editor of the “Raconteur” de- 
partment of the Musicar Covrirr, In all his work one 
finds the same sparkling, incandescent brilliancy that char- 
acterizes his reviews in the Times, He possesses, above 
all things, the most astounding vocabulary; his criticisms 
are tone poems often more melodious than the concerts 
that he covers. 

When the editor of the Musica, Courter asked me to 
call on Mr. Huneker, after his recent return to New York 
journalism, and get his views on criticism, ask him the 
changes he noted in the New York of now, whether he 
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still loved the moderns, in fact, when I was instructed to 
ask all the things Mr. Huneker might be inclined to 
answer, I was thrilled. Here, indeed, was a great oppor- 
tunity for an ambitious but struggling young journalist; 
I would come home from this interview in such inspired 
mood that gems would fall from my otherwise plodding 
pen. 

All that week a Pollyanna smile gladdened my counte- 
nance; | was soon to see James Gibbons Huneker, and 
after that nothing mattered. I stopped all the mailmen 
in eagerness for my reply; yes, I had written James Gib- 
bons Huneker, asking for an appointment. I had even 
offered to go to Flatbush, a suburb of Brooklyn, where 
he lives. (I'll admit to a bit of a jolt when I first dis- 
covered that my idol made his home in Flatbush.) 

And then the horizon started to look black and dreary; 
James Gibbons Huneker, as is the way with all famous 
men, had forgotten to answer my letter. In despair I 
went to the editor of the Musicat Courter, told him of 
this terrible thing and asked him what to do. After giving 
the matter grave and serious consideration he said J. G. H. 
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is more or less of a shrinking violet and that I must haunt 
concerts and opera until I could lay hands upon him and 
force him into a corner to be interviewed. 

“But,” I protested, “I do not know what James Gibbons 
Huneker looks like. Please describe him to me.” 

“Impossible,” said the editor, “James Gibbons Huneker 
is indescribable.” 

With that very definite characterization I started on a 
hunt which incidentally proved to be a musical education. 
I accosted all kinds of human types; went up to one very 
artistic looking creature with a silken black Vandyke, who 
looked charming—and I felt that James Gibbons Huneker 
must be a charmer, for rumor had told me of his four 
wives—and in manner bold said to this slender apparition, 
who was garbed in a walking suit and had such a lovely 
white gardenia in his button hole, “Are YOU James Gib- 
bons Huneker, of the New York Times?” The individual 
so addressed answered in tones that James Gibbons 
Huneker would liken to “pearls falling on soft velvet,” 
and answered, “Never heard of him, I’m sure.” 

This sort of thing went on for days. Some of those I 
spoke to were flattered, others offended; but in none of 
my victims did I find the cbject of my search. Then came 
the day of the initial Serge Prokofieff concert, when New 
York’s musical elite turned out in full force and when I 
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felt that at last I could sing my song of songs, for James 
Gibbons Huneker would surely be there. i 

All through the recital when I was not thinking of 
Russian cavier, vodka, Mr. and Mrs. Romanoff and 
eb wonderful complexicn, my mind turned to this 
baffling creature. Should I admit defeat and call upon 
my more experienced brethren at the Pinkerton agency? 
In fact I was comparing the merits of the Pinkertons 
and William J. Burns when I spied Max Smith, of the 
New York American. He, too, was weighing pros and 
cons, not of detectives, but of Serge Prokofieff’s playing. 

No one is sacred to an interviewer. Besides, I like Max 
Smith. I rushed up to him and in tones emotional cried, 
“l beg of you, point out James Gibbons Huneker.” 

Mr. Smith seemed surprised at my ignorance. In a calm 
and deliberate way he pointed to a man who was sitting 
two rows in front of us and said, “There is James Gib- 
bons Huneker.” 

My emotions at that moment are my most private affair; 
I finally managed to recover my equilibrium; but there- 
after I heard no more of the music, even though Serge 
played much of it and played it very loudly. 

After the concert some friends stopped James Gibbons 
Huneker and he seemed so human (yes, I listened to his 
conversation) that I took heart and was about to speak 
to him when Mr. Smith rushed up and took him away. 
I realized that I had been betrayed. Hot tears threatened 
to roll down my cheeks. After all life was very empty. 
But being persistent by nature I followed the two musical 
worthies. Then quickly came a change in emotions. In 
the language of the movies I registered remorse. Yes, I 
had driven James Gibbons Huneker to despair, for he 
and his protector went into the retreat portrayed in the 
illustration that accompanies this article. I could not 
follow, for obvious reasons. ‘Perhaps after I have been 
interviewing a little longer such a thing will not disturb 
me. 

Then came a ray of sunshine into an otherwise melan- 
choly afternoon. I remembered that James Gibbons 
Huneker had told his friends that they could reach him 
at the New York Times at six o’clock. It was then five; 
one weary hour ahead. 

Six o’clock found me asking for Bryant 1000 and James 
Gibbons Huneker. A man’s voice answered. I recognized 
it as the voice of James Gibbons Huneker. . 

“Hello,” said Mr. Huneker, “whom do you want?” 

“James Gibbons Huneker,” I replied. 

“Sorry,” answered James Gibbons 
Huneker is out; this is Chase, his assistant. 
anything I can do for you?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Chase, but I wanted James Gibbons 
Huneker. I am anxious to interview him. You know I 
saw him at the concert this afternoon.” 

“Awful looking mess,” insinuated James Gibbons 
Huneker. 

“No,” I protested, “he is handsome.” 

“Well,” continued James Gibbons Huneker, in not un- 
pleased tones, “as long as you think Huneker is handsome, 
I'll tell him and he is sure to give you an interview.” 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Chase. You know, I’ve never 
met him.” 

“Small loss to you,” answered James Gibbons Huneker, 
“this fellow Huneker is a red faced, rough sort of chap, 
who drinks hard, very hard, indeed.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Chase, that’s very interesting.” 

“T’ll give Huneker your message.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Chase.” 

“Good-bye, Miss Ross.” 

That ended the quest so far as I was concerned. I had 
had my interview with James Gibbons Huneker, even if 
he didn’t know it. 


Huneker, “Mr. 
Is there 


Gabrilowitsch Wires Praise of Lashanska 


On December 10, Hulda Lashanska sang in Columbus, 
Ohio, in a joint recital with Hipolito Lazaro, and the 
concert elicited the following telegram from the local 
manager, Kate Lacey: 

Lashanska-Lazaro concert wonderful success, Greatest concert 
ever given in Columbus; both artists received unprecedented ap- 
plause. Music lovers will never forget tonight’s concert. 

Miss Lashanska’s recent appearance with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra likewise called forth a wire. This 
time it was Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the conductor, who tele- 
graphed, and his message read as follows: 

Madame Lashanska sang with my orchestra tonight and made 
splendid success. She is a great artist and it was a pleasure to 
hear her. 

The Columbus Evening Dispatch (December 11) praised 
Miss Lashanska’s high tones, lyric range, purity of dic- 
tion, intelligence, appearance and personality. The State 
Journal remarks upon her beauty, her strong, clear soprano 
voice of highly individual quality. 


Novel Pantomime at Rialto and Rivoli 


Christmas week at the Rialto Theatre, New York, is- 
being celebrated with a novel pantomime called “Taba- 
tiere” or “The Music Box,” the special music for which 
adds much charm to the performance. The orchestral 
numbers include “Dance of the Hours,” from “Giaconda,” 
and selections from Louis Hirsch’s “Going Up.” The 
Rialto Male Quartet sings, and the “Hallelujah” chorus, 
from Handel’s “The Messiah,” is played on the organ by 
Arthur Depew. 

At the Rialto there is a pantomime written and staged 
by Hugo Riesenfeld. the music director at the Rivoli 
Theatre. Ivor Novello’s Christmas carol, “Noel,” is ren- 
dered by the Rialto Male Quartet, and special orchestral 
and organ works are to be heard. 


Shattuck’s Program for January 10 


Arthur Shattuck, the distinguished pianist, will present 
the following numbers at his Aeolian Hall recital on Fri- 
day afternoon, January 10: Prelude and fugue in D 
minor (Glazounoff), Airs de Ballet, from “Alceste” 
(Gluck-Saint-Saéns), sonata in G major (Tschaikowsky), 
intermezzo op. 117, No. 2 (Brahms); waltz (Brahms), 
concert etude (Poldini), “Rain” (Emerson Whithorne) 
and rhapsodie No. 12 (Liszt). 

; bn recital will be given under the direction of Arthur 
udson. 
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GEORGES BAKLANOFF 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
WINTER AND LIVINGSTON, AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. 


Georges Baklanoff is beyond ques- 
tion the greatest Russian baritone 
of the day. Possessed of a warm, 
rich voice, a marvelous perfection 
of technique and a fine sense of 
emotional values, his interpretations 
of the great arias of opera, once 
heard, are never to be forgotten. 
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Albany, N. Y.-Two important musical events at- 
tracted large audiences of music lovers from all parts of 
this section. They were the first concert of the ninth sea- 
son of the Mendelssoh: Club, which took place in the 
Education Building, and the piano recital of Ethel Legin- 
ska, given under the management of Ben Franklin, at 
the Shubert Harmanus Bleecker Hall. The Mendelssohn 
Club’s program was made up of favorites, both old and 
new, and Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, the conductor, won praise 
for himself and his large body of male singers, The big 
number was th: Buck cantata, “The Nun of Nidaros,” 
eung with fine effect, John Barnes Wells, one of the as- 
sisting artists, having the incidental solo. Parker’s “Lamp 
in the West” and “All Through the Night,” sung a capella, 
were marked by beauty of ‘shading and absolute pitch. In 
the latter, Edgar S. van Olinda had the tenor solo. Rubin- 
stein’s “Wanderer’s Night Song” proved another appealing 

offering, and a quaint bit was the Forsyth “In Old Japan.” 
The club numbers included, among others, Fay Foster’s 
“The Americans Come,” given with spirit, and the familiar 
“Italian Street Song,” from Herbert's “Naughty Marietta,” 
Roscoe C. Adams 


Elizabeth St. Ives singing the solo. 
played the cornet obbligato in the Fay Foster song. Harry 
Alan Russell was at the piano during the club numbers and 


also acted as accompanist for Mr. Wells. It is a long time 
since so delightful an entertainer as Mr. Wells has been 
brought to the notice of Albanians. He sang several of 
his own compositions, besides some negro spirituals, an 
old Irish melody, etc. Elizabeth St. a soprano, sang 
two groups of songs, including “O, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” 
by Handel; a sixteenth century number, “Nymphs and 
Shepherds” ; Massenct’s “Elegie,” and compositions ‘by 
Fay Foster, Spross and Horsman. George Yates Myers 
was at the piano during her numbers.——Leginska’s re- 
cital brought groups of people from New England as far 
north as the Canadian border to hear this remarkable 
young woman. Mme. Leginska is no stranger to Albany 
audiences, who enjoy her distinctive interpretations and 
individuality of playing. Her winning MacDowell bits, 
the poetry of a Beethoven sonata, a Rachmaninoff prelude, 
the thirteenth Liszt rhapsody, and Chopin etudes and a 
polonaise were among the compositions heard.——Mr. 
Franklin will present Galli-Curci next month and Jascha 
Heifetz in February; this will be the third appearance of 
the soprano here, and the young violinist will make his sec- 
ynd bow to an Albany audience——There is considerable 
interest just now in the selection of songs by vocalists of 
this section who are arranging recitals for the late winter 
and early spring. Among the favorites are Bernard 
Hamblen’s “Women of the Homeland” and “Love, Here 
Is My Heart,” by Lao Silesu. Charles Harrison, tenor, 
recently gave “The Radiance of Your Eyes,” winning 


much applause——Louise Homer, daughter of the well 
known contralto of that name, will appear here in recital 
on January 29, for the benefit of the Junior League. Dr. 
Frank Sill Rogers will act as accompanist for Miss Homer, 
and Harmon Stuart Swart will give piano numbers—— 
Samuel B. Belding, for forty-five years organist of the 
First Reformed Church and a pioneer in musical circles 
here, has resigned as organist of the church and has 
named organist emeritus——-The Albany Musical Union 
has elected the following officers: President, Frank Wal- 
ter; vice-president, Charles H. Ross; secretary, Harry 
Seaman; treasurer, Roscoe C. Adams; sergeant at arms, 
Paul Spane; directors, William C. Bacon, Peter Schmidt, 
Leonard Cameron, Frank Knapp and William Dolan.—— 
A musicale was given recently in Pine Hills, the program 
being rendered by Mrs. Ronald Kinnear, Mrs. George 
Quackenboss, Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins, Mrs. Elbert F. 
Horton, Mrs. B. R. Rickards, Mrs. W. B. Smith, Mrs. J. 
W. Patison and Mrs. W. D. K. Wright. Wilton Burke 
Owens sang Novello’s “The Radiance of Your Eyes” 
charmingly, and there were requests for its repetition. 
Mrs. George D. Elwell, Mrs. L. Burke Owens and Helen 
M. Sperry acted as accompanists. ——Among the members 
of the Mendelssohn Club serving with the colors are John 
Aussiker, S. Whiting Carr, Walter J. Craig, H. T. Heister 
Charles Horton, Robert A. Isaac, Thomas G. Kenny, Clif- 
ford G. Lloyd, Floyd S. Melius, Frank G. Ruso, James S. 
Shattuck, D. Porter Spencer, Roger H. Stonehouse and 
Stuart C. van Olinda———The next open meeting of the 
Monday Musical Club will be held on December 30. The 
program will be given in the Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
with Mrs, Edgar S. van Olinda in charge of the vocal 
numbers and Lydia F. Stevens of the instrumental selec- 
tions, many of which will be played on the organ.—— 
The Harmonic Circle has postponed its regular monthly 
recital to an early date in January. An artists’ meeting 
was held December 15 at the Academy of the Holy Name. 
——Minnie Romeyn, a pupil of Ford Hummel, gave vio- 
lin selections recently at Grace M. E. Church——Mrs. 
Brooks W. Roberts heads the music committee of the Pine 
Hills Fortnightly Club. Other members are: Mrs. Harlan 
H. Horner, Mrs. Sidney H. Coleman, Mrs. John C. Birds- 
eye, Mrs. Richard H. Kirtland and Mrs. Henry S. Hunt. 
——-On the music committee for the Albany Colony of New 
England Women are Jean Newell Barrett and Mrs. 
Brooks W. Roberts——Lillian Neufer, soprano, and Pau- 
line Beeman, pianist, pupils of Jean Newell Barrett and 
Edith Rose Baker, gave a music program recently at the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Burlington, Vt.—The last concert of the Paris Con- 
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servatoire Orchestra is scheduled to take place on January 
6, at the University of Vermont, under the local manage- 
ment of A. W. Dow.——“Yaddo,” a Christmas fantasy, 
written and Harry E. Gage, of this city, was 

presented last week, the proceeds Mae to the funds 
of the local branch of the Na ; two hundred 
local musicians participated—— renner Braman, former 
supervisor of music at Brandon, Vt., has just been pro- 
pe to master signal electrician, being stationed at Camp 

eade, i 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Columbus, Ohio.—Two super-artists joined in giving 
Columbus a musical treat on Tuesday evening, December 
10, in Memorial Hall. Hulda Lashanska, soprano, and 
Hipolito Lazaro, tenor, stirred up the most enthusiasm 
that has been seen here for several seasons. Mme. Lashan- 
ska, a beautiful woman with a voice of unusual sweetness 
and clearness, was at once taken to the hearts of her 
audience, and so much did they admire and applaud her 
that she was recalled again and again after each group. 
At times, in the simple ballads, her voice had the sweet 
and mellow quality of a violin, and in the arias Mme. 
Lashanska was equally successful. Lazaro, from the first 
note of his opening aria to the end of his last aria, “Che 
Gelida Manina,” from “Bohéme,” was satisfying and in- 
spiring. He has a most dashing, gallant and dignified per- 
sonality, with the ability to see the humorous side of every 
incident, and this good nature kept his audience at his 
feet the entire time, In all, Lazaro was heard in five big 
arias, one with Lashanska, in which their voices blended 


beautifully and they exhibited great finesse. The accom- 


paniments of Alberto Bambino could scarcely be improved 
upon. 


Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 


Harrisburg, Pa.—On December 3, the Wednesday 
Club Presented Louis Graveure, baritone, in recital, to a 
capacity audience in Fahnestock Hall. The program was 
divided into five groups, all of which Mr. Graveure sang 
with much charm and artistic finish. Bryceson Treharne 
was the efficient accompanist——Fred C. Hand offered 
Joseph Rosenblatt, tenor, assisted by Stuart Ross, pianist, 
in recital on’ December 5. Cantor Rosenblatt has a pure, 
fresh tenor voice, which he uses with exceedingly good 
taste. He sings long passages, both in major and minor 
keys, without instrumental support, with pure intonation 
and strict adherence to pitch. The blatant, nasal, sensuous 
quality we are so much accustomed to was he, ppily miss- 
ing, and the program, largely religious in character, was 
delivered in a worthy manner. Stuart Ross played sym- 
pathetic accompaniments, and also offered a solo group 
of four numbers. Both artists were recalled several times. 
~—On December 6 and 7, Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, 
assisted by Sara Gurowitsch, cellist, and Helene Whitaker, 
pianist, offered programs of excellent caliber in Fahne- 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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‘GIACOMO RIMINI 


Italian Baritone 


AGAIN ACHIEVES SUCCESS 
Lauded by Public and Critics 


Giacomo Rimini’s singing was admirable.-—. C. Moore, Chicago Daily Jour- 


Giacomo Rimini made a picturesque Amonasro.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago 


riacomo Rimini gave it both musically and dra- 


Fi} ©=Post, November 26. 

Rimini’s voice was powerful and resonant and on the whole he made a very 
{ important success in both the dramatic and lyric aspect of his characterizations. 
} He deserves strong commendation for last night’s performance.—Herman Devries, 
| Chicago American, November 26. 
> Mr. Rimini made a striking figure as Barnaba and played the role with dra- 
: matic force.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 
2 A villainous character is Barnaba in this opera, and it calls for vocal endur- 
Fi ance and skill in its delineation. 
| matically, more than adequate representation.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily 
| 6News. 


Joint Recital Tour with Rosa Raisa Now Being Booked 
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| _ BOSTON HEARS NEW VIOLINIST 
: Raoul Vidas eee Tee Music Lovers in 


First Recital Here 





Mr. Vidas has been heard in New York, where he 


ei achieved success. Yesterday he played for the first 
iii time in Boston. He won a quick and pronounced 
BSs triumph and seems bound to be a favorite with the 
HH music loving public here. His playing of the more 


E ambitious pieces by Somis and Saint-Saéns stamped 
Fi him, despite his extreme youth, as an artist of high 
rank in technic and smoothness and clarity of tone. 
It was in the lighter selections that the young artist 
shone with special brilliance, and in these he awoke 
the lively admiration of his hearers, who persistently 
called for extra numbers. Mr. Vidas was generous, 
though not over-ready in response to these demands. 
In “Saltarelle” and in other similar pieces he showed 





Bt 

Ee astonishing swiftness and deftness without sacrifice 
HE of the purity and perfecticn of his tone. In the 
iB frankly emotional numbers he was at his best. The 
i shining beauty of his tone and the directness and 
Ht intensity of his appeal placed him on a par with the 


best violinists heard here. 

His manner is unaffected and dignified without 
stiffness, and his total lack of mannerisms is re- 
freshing. 


The Boston Globe, November 25, 1918. 


BOY VIOLINIST PLEASES SYMPHONY 
HAL! AUDIENCE 


Mr. Vidas already has traveled far. He appears 
to be serious, sensitive, ardent. He makes the violin, 





3355 ccesccssssscogssesscesesscussesesssess 
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Ei for which he seems to have an instinctive feeling, a 
aes channel for expression. That this is here and there 
Ey obscured by a consciousness of mechanism, of pro- 
Ey portion in <nolding a phrase o* a needlessly obvious 
HH stress, does not conceal his high attainments as an 
e executant in a finely spun singing tone, in flexible 
i bowing, in rapid fingering and, for the greater part, 
EE in clean articulation. 

He As a stylist, he perceives and discriminates. In the 
HH sonata of Somis, Mr. Vidas played with a fine re- 
a straint, with no inconsiderable degree of the calm 
Ee which orders all expression and with muth beauty. 






The Saint-Saéns third concerto found him efficie it 
in its greater breadth and range of mood. The har- 
monics closing the slow movement built upon the 
Sicilian air would gain in characteristic color—as in 
surety—at a pace a littie less fast. 


Boston Evening Record, November 25, 1918. 


VIDAS, VIOLINIST, IN BOSTON DEBUT 
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EE Mr. Vidas, a modest youth, played with the bril- 
33 liant technic that is almost a commonplace these 
tf days. His playing had wonderful clarity, lightness, 
+ ease, and flow. In his lighter pieces he was thor- 
Be oughly charming. His success was more than a 
fe success, it was a triumph. 
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# 






The Boston Post, November 25, 1918. 


VIDAS’ RECITAL 


Raoul Vidas, yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, played the Somis sonata in G minor, Saint- 
Saéns’ most popular violin concerto, and other 
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What the Boston Critics Said of His Recital There on November 25th: 





compositions by Tartini, Wieniawski-Thibaud, La- 
parra, Pugnani-Kreisler. In these pieces he showed 
much warmth and beauty of tone, sentiment, emo- 
tional appeal. His technic, already considerable, will 
develop with the years. The youthful impetuous- 
ness with which he now plays may be tempered with 
a finer maturity of conception. But the impression 
Mr. Vidas made was a very favorable one and he 
was warmly applauded and recalled by an audience 
of good size. 


Boston Evening Transcript, November 25, 1918. 


THE RISEN VIDAS 


The Uncommon Interest and Merit of Mr. Vidas, 
and the Clear Suggestion of Mr. 
Kreisler in His Playing 


The Kreisler-like Vidas 


For a young violinist with his way to make, Mr 
Vidas was altogether fortunate in his first concert in 
Boston yesterday afternoon at Symphony Hall. 
From the beginning of his first number his audience 
was plainly interested, while at the end of his extra 
pieces it covered him with very hearty and sincere 
applause. Throughout the concert his hearers were 
on rising tide toward the violinist and with honest 
reason he felt the stimulus. The youthful Kreisler 
himself was not a more ingratiating presence in the 
concert hall than is young Mr. Vidas. His figure is 
slender and finely moulded; his bearing simple and 
finely controlled. If he is aware of his audience, as 
he probably is, he makes no effort of manner to as- 
sert “personality” upon it. Steadily he is content that 
his music, his instrument and his playing shall speak 
for him. Yet kis pale, delicately featured face, the 
arc of thick dark hair that frames it, and the supple 
lines of his long wrist, hand and fingers are comely 
to see. Out of a somewhat obscure past, the youth 
passes for a Rumanian, Parisian bred, but in aspect 
he might readily and plausibly be Greek. Parisian 
teachers, as his playing witnesses, have trained him; 
his affiliations and sympathies are French. As no 
pupil, however, but purely in interest to be earned and 
in merit to be revealed, Mr. Vidas now seeks audi- 
ences. 

The pieces played were well chosen to disclose the 
nature and range of the young violinist’s powers, the 
quality of his individuality. He. began with a brief 
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and ancient sonata by Somis, illustrious Piedmontese 
master of the violin in Turin in the first half of the 
seventeenth century; proceeded with the familiar 
concerto in B minor of Saint-Saéns—that too plen- 
tiful composer upon programs of the hour—and 
ended with short pieces culled impartially from the 
classic Tartini and Pugnani, the semi-classic Wieni- 
awski, the modern Laparra, and supplemented by 
light and displayful extra numbers. In all these 
pieces, Mr. Vidas proved an adroit and elastic tech- 
nical skill. His ear is so keen and his hand is so 
sure that his intonation almost never slips. His 
stroke is so light, his fingers so agile that he attains 
te a rare airiness of violinistic feat and ornament, 
however intricate, and to an exceedingly soft and 
lustrous glow of tone in the upper register of his in- 
strument. His bowing is pliancy, freedom, certainty 
itself, and he shows a singular and significant sensi- 
bility to the quality of the different strings that he 
touches. Apart from mechanics, he moulds and 
melts his phrases with the intelligence and the in- 
tuition of the born and practised musician, sensitive 
to contour. submissive to flow, hearing, feeling music 
as song, sustaining yet inflecting the long melodic 
line. Yet he misses none of the formal graces of 
his pieces and he clearly designs the performance 
of them in the concert room. There is, indeed, more 
show of study than of spontaneity in Mr. Vidas’ 
playing, yet never once on Sunday did he stiffen into 
rigidity, lose resilience in calculation. Above all, he 
has the fine high instinct of the musician that by 
pace, phrasing, rhythm and accent discloses the 
melody, and so the character of the chosen music 
in integrity and individuality. In particular, his 
rhythm, vitalizing, sustzined, supple, at will, sent 
recollection back even to the young Ysaye. Plainly 
Mr. Vidas is youthful musician as well as youthful 
virtuoso. 


Similarly there was that in Mr. Vidas’ tone, his 
feeling toward his instrument, his personal response 
to the music in hand and his individual imparting of 
it that recalled Mr. Kreisler. His tone, thus, lacks 
neither rounded body nor measured power, but the 
more salient qualities are a silken texture, an edge- 
less flow, a soft lustre and an exceeding sensibility 
to every suggestion of the music, to every impact, 
however light, of the player’s will—all curiously sug- 
gesting the elder violinist. In the sonata froma Somis, 
for example, the rhythmic evenness of the Allegro 
matched the rhythmic elasticity and grace of the final 
Tambourin, while the Largo between was sung in 
flawless curve and phrase. The listener felt the 
frieze-like quality of this ancient music, yielded to 
its reticent beauty of line, heard it haloed with a 
Kreisler-like felicity and charm. 


Again, in the Andantino of thc concerto from 
Saint-Saéns, the finely chiseled line, ever curving upon 
itself; the cameo-like phrases burnished each into 
each; the suave progress, the gentle melancholy and 
penetrating sentiment of the music were blended into 
a rare unity of impression while over it hung a charm 
of perception and transmission that were of Mr. 
Vidas’ self. In the Sicilian melody, the voice of his 
violin was its own, yet like to oboe in pastoral sug- 
gestion; in the hizh harmonics toward the end was 
imagination as well as skill. The violinist who 
achieves beauty, fancy, sentiment, charm stood clear 
from this Andantino; yet no more clearly than the 
violinist of technical elegance and finesse in the first 
Allegro; or the violinist of the broad phrase, the 
declamatory accept, the rhythmic force of the intro- 
duction that arrays the motives of the finale. 


Memory of Mr. Kreisler came once more in the 
miscellany with which Mr. Vidas ended—in the light 
ness of tone and rhythm, the soft glint and airy motion 
that the youth lent to Mr. Thibaud’s arrangement of 
a Saltarello by Wieniawski; in the sustained flow 
and just accent of the Prelude out of Pugnani leap- 
irz into the rhapsodic and reiterated energy of the 
Allegro; in the grace and glow of the extra pieces; 
in the charm of fancy kindled that played over Mr 
Laparra’s Intermezzo. Admittedly Mr. Vidas was 
playing trifles, but with what delicate dexterity of 
hand, finesse of tone, fancy of perception and charm 
of style, he glamoured them. If, like Mr. Kreisler, 
he sings in silken tones, so also Mr. Vidas may cut 
his little cameos. Since Mr. Heifetz, no youthful 
violinist has given such reason for his artistic being. 
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ST. PAUL ENJOYS THE 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


Russian Orchestra Also Heard—San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany Coming—Arthur Shattuck to Play 





St. Paul, Minn., December 9, 1918. 


Carlo Liten had been booked to appear with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra in St. Paul in October, but the 
influenza ban did not permit of any musical activities at 


that time. M. Liten, however, was heard here on De- 
cember 5, and took St. Paul by storm with his readings 
of patriotic poems of his native Belgium. His voice is 
deep and intensely expressive and at times very dramatic. 
There is something compelling about his personality that 
commands immediate attention even as he walks across 
the platform, and as he came in Mr. Oberhoffer’s men 
rose to greet him, playing the Belgian national hymn. 
“lewish Poems” (three in number), by Ernest Bloch, 
were interesting creations. These are distinctly of Hebrew 
character, even though the composer insists he has not 


triven to follow authentic Jewish traditions and melo- 
dies. They are decidedly ultra in style and form, and are 
harmonically wrong from beginning to end, but in that 


very respect are particularly interesting, inasmuch as they 
portray so intelligently, so descriptively, the suffering, sin- 
cerity and emotion of the race from which the composer 
received his inspiration. 

With its ever beautiful French horn solo in the andante, 
ts delicately rhythmical waltz. movement and haunting 
“Fate” motive, the Tschaikowsky E minor symphony has 
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always held a sympathetic place in the hearts of Twin City 
concert goers, for Mr. Oberhoffer and his men perform 
the work in a masterly manner. Richard Lindenhahn, 
who plays first horn in the orchestra, did full justice to the 
beauty of the famous solo for his instrument, and much 
credit is due him for the established success of the sym- 
phony in the Saintly City. 


Arthur Shattuck to Play 


An unusual amount of interest is manifested in the re- 
cital Tuesday evening, December 10, by the distinguished 
pianist, Arthur Shattuck. Mr. Shattuck comes under the 
auspices of the Schubert Club, and has prepared a program 
with his ever present desire to please his hearers, includ- 
ing, in addition to the Tschaikowsky sonata which he has 
featured so successfully thus far this season, several mod- 
ern numbers of especial attraction, 


Two Concerts by Russian Symphony 


At the Metropolitan Theatre, under the leadership of 
Modest Altschuler, the Russian Symphony Orchestra gave 
two concerts in St. Paul. On Sunday, November 24, the 
audience was so small that the concert was repeated the 
following Tuesday, with practically the same result. It 
is a shame that St. Paul cannot be inspired with enthusi- 
asm to the degree of coming out in larger numbers to at- 
tend such truly noteworthy musical events, for both con- 
certs by the Russian organization would have well repaid 
a packed house. Wassily Besekirsky, violin, and Vladimir 
Dubinsky, cello, were soloists for both occasions, and in 
addition to their numbers by Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky 
and Cui, the program consisted of the Scriabin E minor 
and Tschaikowsky E minor symphonies. 


San Carlo Opera Company Coming 


On the roster for the coming week are three days of 
grand opera by the San Carlo Company. With well known 
names heading the list of artists and a repertoire of “The 
Secret of Suzanne,” “I Pagliacci,” “Madame Butterfly,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and “Aida,” the management has 
rufficiently interested local music lovers in making early 
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reservations for seats, and the forthcoming re-engagement 
of the San Carlo Company will undoubtedly be as success- 
ful as its many past appearances here. 


Ballou Pupils in Recital 


Two pupils of Olivia Dah! Ballou—Agnes McEachran 
and Mrs. B. O. Driver, both sopranos—were heard in a 
creditable recital at the Church Club, December 2. They 
were ably assisted by Cora Neglun, who presided at the 
piano. A. H. F, 


CECIL FANNING BIDS 
COLUMBUS FAREWELL 


Municipal Organ Recitals and Victory Sing Attract 
Enthusiastic Andiences 
Colimbus, Ohio, December 8, 1918. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more thoroughly artis- 
tic, refined or satisfying recital than the one given in 
Memorial Hall on Thanksgiving evening by Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, accompanied by Harry Turpin at the piano. At 
least a dozen of the songs and encores had not been given 
here by Mr. Fanning before, and the fact that he has 
added so much to his repertoire, at the busiest time in his 
career, speaks well for him. Mr. Fanning has been an 
active worker for the War Camp Community Service 
this past year and is now leaving to devote his entire time 
to this work. This recital was in the nature of a farewell 
to Columbus. Mr. Fanning has broadened and developed, 
until his art leaves almost nothing to be desired. His 
programs are ever a treat from beginning to end, and 
his admirers regret his temporary absence from the con- 
cert stage, even in so good a cause. 


Municipal Organ Recitals Commence 


On Sunday afternoon, November 24, the first of a series 
of municipal organ recitals under the auspices of the 
Women’s Music Club, took place. Three organists gave 
the program—Nina Dennis Beatley, Katherine Gleason and 
Gertrude Schneider, assisted by Mrs. Arthur Ellis, so- 
prano. These recitals are very well attended and appre- 
ciated. 


Soldiers and Civilians Join in Victory Song 


On Thanksgiving afternoon, in Memorial Hall, a victory 
celebration, in the form of a big victory sing, was held 
under the auspices of the War Camp Community Service. 
Soldiers and civilians joined in singing popular and 
patriotic airs. The Community Orchestra, under the lead- 
ership of Earl Hopkins, made its first public appearance 
on this occasion and was thoroughly enjoyed. The song 
leaders were Karl Hoenig, Lillian Stocklin, John R. Jones 
and Mary Ann Murphy. 


Old English Songs Please Club Guests 


The first meeting of the study section of the Women’s 
Music Club was held Tuesday afternoon, November 26, 
at the home of Mrs. E. E. Fisher, secretary-treasurer of 
the club. Grace Chandler was leader and a program of 
old English songs was given by Mrs. S. N. Robinson, Bess 
Coffman, Marguerite Potts and Mrs. Raymond Osborn. 


Oberlin Graduate Gives Recital 


Mrs. Alice Powers Ruth, a well known pianist, gave a 
recital in the auditorium of Indianola Presbyterian Church 
last Friday evening for the benefit of the church building 
fund. Her interesting program was all modern except 
for one Chopin-Liszt group. Mrs. Ruth is a graduate of 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 


Dorothy Mills in Demand 


Sunday evening, November 24, Dorothy Mills gave an 
organ .recital preceding the evening service at Franklin 
Park Methodist Church. Her program included numbers 
by Rogers, Paderewski, Kinder and Moskowski. Miss 
Mills will be guest artist at the concert of the Zanesville 
Wemen’s Music Club, in Zanesville, Monday evening, De- 
cember 9, when she will give a group of piano solos. 


Women’s Music Club Gives Postponed Program 


The first matinee of the Women’s Music Club, postponed 
from October, was given in the recital hall of the Elks’ 
home on Tuesday afternoon, December 3. The program 
was given by the following active members: Mrs. W. K. 
Anderson, soprano; Mrs. W. D. Fulton, Jr., contralto; 
Mrs. Arthur Ellis, mezzo-soprano; Elizabeth Burke, piano; 
Mabel Dunn Hopkins, violin; Emily Benham, piano; May- 
beli Ackland Stepanian, cello. The accompanists were 
Hazel Swann Germain, Katherine Gleason and Mrs. Harry 
Goodbread. E. C. B. 


Detroit Features Novel Concert Settings 


Mischa Levitzki and Max Rosen appeared at the fifth 
concert of the Central Coneert Company series in De- 
troit, but their splendid playing and the warmth of their 
reception on the part of the hearers were not the only 
remarkable features of the occasion. Manager H. W. B. 
Burnett always has held that the average stage settings for 
concerts are too bare and unfriendly and he has succeeded in 
furnishing special backgrounds for each of his concerts, 
his endeavor being to set the performer as nearly as pos- 
sible in surroundings harmonizing with his individuality 
and the nature of his art. At the Levitzki-Rosen concert 
the scenic equipment is described as follows by the Detroit 
Free Press of December 11: “When the curtains parted in 
Arcadia auditorium Tuesday evening, the audience caught 
first a glimpse, then a full view, of a luxurious studio scene 
in the hazy half.light of tall, shaded lamps. A fireplace 
glowed in one corner, an inviting sofa stood in another, 
and two pianos, one in the extreme foreground, the other 
in semi-retreat, occupied the center of the stage. In the 
general background were costly paintings, placed here and 
there, and stringed instruments were on chairs and tables 
as though put carelessly aside by recent users. Into this 
environment presently walked, in alternation, Mischa Le- 
vitzki and Max Rosen, principals in the most artistically 
accoutred joint recital ever given in Detroit.” 
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SAN CARLO OPERA 
PERFORMANCES SOLD OUT 


Last Week in Montreal a Record One—Auer Gives 
Interesting Program—American Woman’s Club’s 
Morning Musicale 

Montreal, Can., December 10, 1918. 

“La Traviata” opened the second week of the San Carlo 
in Montreal to a sold out house. Owena Mario, as Vio- 
letta, was perhaps the inspiration; her voice, unusual as a 
coloratura, which has not the cold metallic quality that 
so many coloraturas have, possesses a warm vibrant human 
quality and acting ability that eve endeared her to the 
hearts of the Montreal public. Owena Mario will go far 
—she cannot help it. The rest of the cast were Frances 
Morosini, Alice Homer, Romeo Boscacci, Luciano Rossini, 
Joseph Royer, Antonio Cetti and Natalie Cervi. Their 
work was thoroughly enjoyed. 

“Madame Butterfly,” on December 3, was not heard. 
“Faust,” however, December 4, matinee, was a notable 
event. Sophie Charlebois, recently of Italy, made her 
debut as Marguerite; she proved unusual, reminding one 
somewhat of Mary Garden, having more acting ability 
than tonal register. 

“La Gioconda,” Wednesday, December 4, introduced 
Elizabeth Amsden as La Gioconda, and as to the purity 
and artistry of her singing one can only repeat what has 
been written before. Merolo brought the orchestral score 
out admirably, so that the appeal of the music was not 
kept solely to the singers to put it across, 

“Carmen,” December 5, found another sold out house, 
with Queena Mario as Micaela and Ester Ferrabini as 
Carmen. It was a remarkable performance in every way. 
The rest of the cast included Salazar, Royer, Cervi, Ros- 
sini, de Biasi, Delle-Molle, Delmo, Alice Homer. “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” on December 6, was the climax 
of the series. The principals were Amsden as Maziella, 
de Mette as the Mother, Agostini as Gennaro, and Royer 
as Rafele. All strove together unselfishly to give the 
story atmosphere and versimilitude. They succeeded to 
an astonishing extent. Amsden and Agostini both got the 
suggestion of mesmeric passion well over the footlights. 
Stella de Mette and Royer were equally apt in making 
their roles fit into the general plan. Naturalness and 
vim were found in the scenes in which the chorus figured, 
and Merola, the conductor made the psychological music 
of the orchestra vivid. In thesmaller roles, Homer, Morosini, 
Cervi and Rossini added to the realism of the cast. All 
in all the evening was a red letter one in the San Carlo’s 
short season. One wishes that “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” had been given more than once. 

“La Bohéme,” on December 7 (matinee), was a revela- 
tion. Queena Mario as Mimi was in superb voice. Among 
the many roles in which Miss Mario excels there is none 
suits her to better advantage, not even Juliette, which so 
electrified Montreal. Much will be heard from Queena 
Mario. The last performance of “Aida” was not heard, 
although the house was sold out long in advance. Estelle 
Wentworth sang the role of Aida. 


Raynaud-Morin Recital 


Madeleine Raynaud, dramatic soprano, and Leopol 
Morin, pianist, were heard in recital at Windsor Hall on 
December 4. Miss Raynaud sang with intelligence and 
splendid effect some emotional yet impressionable songs 
of Debussy. Mr. Morin was heard in the César Franck 
prelude, aria et finale, and pieces by Ravel, de Severac 
and Debussy. F. H. Blair played some beautiful accom- 
panirments and was adequate in every degree. 


American Woman’s Club Program 


The American Woman’s Club gave a program at Wind- 
sor Hall, Friday morning, “in aid of invalid soldiers’ com- 
forts.” Doris Fernada made a great impression with her 
beautiful contralto voice. M. Jean Kaster (cello), who 
has recently won the “Prix de Europe,” is very young, and 
leaves for the Paris Conservatoire next week. He plays 
well, has technic and vision. His interpretation was handi- 
capped by his intonation, but one has much interest in 
his future. Kaster is a Dubois pupil. Of interest was the 
singing of a young fourteen year old contralto, who was 
heard in a surprising group of songs, accompanied by her 
teacher, Blanche Laplame. Estelle Wentworth was also 
heard to advantage. Mrs. Frank Hodgson, accompanist, 
was indispensable. 


Choirs Give “The Creation” 
“The Creation,” under the direction of F. H. Blair, 


given by the choirs of St. Andrew’s and St. Paul’s was 
given a memorial performance. Much can be said of Mr. 
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Blair’s work as a teacher, pianist and accompanist, but as 
a director he arrives at his apex. Mr. Blair was ably 
helped by the soloists, F. H. Rowe, who is well known to 
Montreal music lovers; Goor, Diplock, Freer, Mrs. Har- 
old Mills and Ruth Parker. 


Auer Heard in Recital 


A program which pleased lovers of the violin was given 
by Auer in the third of the Sunday afternoon concerts 
under Louis H. Bourdon. His playing gave ample evi- 
dence of where his illustrious students received their 
inspiration as well as where they learned the secret of 
broad bowing effects, intonation and subtle interpretative 
work. Wanda Bogutzkastein at the piano helped and 
aided the great master with her adequate and beautiful 
piano accompaniments. The program ran along strictly 
classic lines, Auer evidently having no love for the modern 
music. 

Eva Gauthier Coming 


Louis H. Bourdon announces Eva Gauthier, the illus- 
trious Canadian singer, for his fourth Sunday program, 
December 22, at His Majesty’s Theatre 


Notes 


Joseph Saucier will give a song program “or the Ladies’ 
Morning Musical Club, Thursday, December 12. 
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WHAT IS GOING ON IN 
PARIS AND FRANCE 























Viola Cole, the well known American pianist, will be 
heard in Montreal the first of the new year. 

Evelyn Boyce announces Anna Case for January 8 at 
His Majesty’s Theatre. F. 


Klibansky Studio Artists Busy 


Artists from the studio of Sergei Klibansky are having 
a busy season. Betsy Lane Shepherd is meeting with 
great success on her concert tour, which started Decem- 
ber 2 in Johnstown, Pa. She will sing in practically all 
the more important cities in the East and South; her tour 
is booked for several months. Alvin Gillett, baritone, has 
been engaged as soloist at the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Waterbury, Conn. Lotta Madden will give a concert 
with the New York Arion Society, December 15. Florence 
McDonough appeared as soloist at a concert of the Al- 
bany Mothers’ Club. Mr. Klibansky’s pupils will give a 
concert at the Low-Haywood School in Shippan Point, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Haitowitsch, Blind Violinist, to Play 
Abraham Haitowitsch, the blind Russian violinist, will 
give a recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Saturday 
evening, January 4. Umberto Martucci will assist at the 
piano. 


The opening performance at the Opéra Paris, took 
place on November 3. The work given was “Thais” and 
receipts amounted to 25,000 francs, a large figure for 
Paris. Four days later the musicians of the orchestra 
went on strike. The management, not at a loss for a 
moment, went ahead with the evening’s performance, 
“Samson and Delilah,” with a piano to accompany the 
singers and followed it ‘with “Coppelia,” Délibes’ delight- 
tul ballet, danced to the piano’s tinkle. 


Singers Must Sing 


The Opéra-Comique has just revived “Marouf,” which 
has made a hit in France that is hard for any one to un- 
derstand who has heard the American production. Carré, 
returning to his old post as director of the institution, 
found things in such bad shape that, with the concurrence 
of the Isola Brothers, his co-directors, he determined to 
make each and every one of the so called “artists” of the 
Opera-Comique give an audition, upon the success of 
which his or her retention at the institution will depend. 


Paris Concerts 


Concerts have started off thick and fast in the French 
capital since the signing of the armistice. The Colonne- 
Lamoureux orchestral series began on October 27, with 
Chevillard conducting, while Pierne lead the second con- 
cert on November 3. Neither one listed any work of the 
German classicists, though they have been generally played 
in France throughout the war; nor did either concert 
bring forth a novelty. 

Plans were on foot to revive the Pasdeloup concerts, 
but trouble of some sort with the musical union has so 
far prevented. A new “Association des Concerts popu- 
laires du Trocadéro” has been formed, to give concerts 
in the great hall of the Trocadéro, 


An Orchestra of Interns 


In Switzerland, a number of French and Belgian sol- 

dier-musicians interned there formed some time ago a 
“Symphony Orchestra of Interned Allies” which has given 
numerous concerts under the direction of Mare de Ranse, 
appearing in practically all of the larger Swiss towns. 
Numerous French artists of prominence have appeared 
as soloists with the organization and when Rabaud’s “La 
Procession nocturne” was played, the present conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra went specially to 
Switzerland to direct the work in person. 


Death of Mile, Hekking 


The daughter of Anton Hekking, the cellist, was one of 
the unfortunate victims of influenza in Paris. 


Oscar Seagle a Busy Traveler 


Now that the musical season is well under way, despite 
the influenza handicap which retarded it for so long, Os- 
car Seagle’s time until late in the spring is pretty well 
taken up. He has just returned from a tour through 
New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania which meant some 
fifteen appearance for the favorite American baritone. He 
will join his family, who are wintering this year at Glens 
Falls, N. Y., remaining with them until after the holidays. 
January 2 will see him off on a trip which will begin at 
Troy, include appearances at Cleveland and Buffalo, and a 
dozen more in Ohio and Pennsylvania. On January 26 
he will.give a recital at Kansas City, and then begin his 
tour of fifteen concerts through Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. Thereafter he returns to Kansas City to remain 
for five weeks teaching—the only teaching he will do the 
entire season. His Kansas City managers, realizing his 
national reputation as a vocal instructor, engaged him for 
this five weeks’ special season in order that the young 
vocalists of a region where he never has been located 
might have this opportunity to work with him. 

Finishing this teaching about April 1, he is engaged for 
recitals in Chattanooga (his native city), Memphis, Knox- 
ville and a number of other cities farther south. This 
will bring his season to an end, and about May 1 he will 
be back at Schroon Lake in the Adirondacks to begin 
work with the great summer class which gathers about 
him there every year; his new house will be completed by 
that time. The class promises to be larger than ever be- 
fore in 1919, and the present outlook points to a member- 
ship of at least 150. With so many to handle, Mr, Seagle 
will be obliged to seek the help of capable assistants who 
have been trained by himself. 
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JACOBINOFF 


VIOLINIST 


Press Reports of Recent Philadelphia Recital: 


Philadelphia Record: 


Sascha Jacobinoff, the gifted young violinist, 
whose playing has met with recognition wherever 
he has been heard, drew a large audience to the 
Academy of Music last night, It is a great pleas- 
ure to witness Jacobinoff's constant musical growth 
und to know that his clientele grows from season to 
season, embracing always the most discriminating 
followers of music, His playing last night was 
distinguished by clear, brilliant technic, a glowing, 
warm tone and a fine musical grasp of the various 
composers interpreted, There is a reassuring free- 
dom of expression in Jacobinoff's playing and a 
growth in repose that indicate a mature conception 
of the dignity of his art. The audience was de- 
lighted with the program and its execution and re- 


called the player again and again. 


Public Ledger: 


Before a gathering that almost filled the Acad- 
emy of Music, the brilliant and versatile aptitude 
of Sascha Jacobinoff was again revealed. 

With sweetness and serenity befitting, a sonata 
in D by Haendel was played, and the execution in 
the case of the final allegro was particularly nim- 
ble. Then came that most acidulous of acid tests 
(alluringly melodious though the music is in itself) 

the violin concerto of Mendelssoha. The very 
simplicity of the scoring is the betrayal of many a 
player, for the least error in form obtrudes itself 


like the proverbial sore thumb. Mr. Jacobinoff, 
starting at the whirlwind pace of a breakneck ride 
in the “movies,” overcame the difficulties—includ- 
ing his violin’s slipping strings in the cadenza 
with firmness of hand to match the soundness of 
mental concept. After a pause to readjust the 
strings the andante was undertaken and carried 
through with tenderness of sentiment and lyric 
tone-quality. Great was the applause after this 
movement and after the work as a whole, to the 
point of an enthusiastic encore, 


North American: 

Sterling artistry and appealing personal sincer- 
ity have won for Sascha Jacobinoff an enviable 
place among present-day violinists. The assured 
popularity of this young American master of the 
bow was fully exemplified when he appeared in 
recital last night. 

The program for the occasion, arranged with 
commendable taste and discretion, abundantly dem- 
onstrated both the technical proficiency and smooth 
full-tone production of Mr. Jacobinoff. The ap- 
plause was prolonged after each number, the de- 
mand for recalls being particularly insistent. 

Much purity of tone was exhibited in the smooth 
progression of Heendel’s sonata in D major, the 
initial number of the evening. It was played 
throughout with serupulous regard for classical 
ideals, but with engaging flexibility of interpreta 
tion within its own limits. The sonata is of inter- 
est for mood rather than technical dexterity, but 
the latter element was given full scope in the Men- 
delssohn concerto in FE minor, which followed. 
The allegros were paves with the utmost flash and 
sparkle, and the different bowing effects were han- 
dled with great ease, 


Evening Bulletin: 

The popularity of Sascha Jacobinoff again was 
attested last evening, when a large audience was 
present at his first recital of the season. It was 
a varied and exacting program that the young vio- 
linist presented, one which well might tax the 
powers of a much more mature artist than he. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Simonis Conducts Red Triangle Orchestra—Perfield 
Gerard de Laet Resumes Concert Work—“Our 
Heroes’ March” an Effective Number—South- 
land Singers Plans Completed — Lisbet 
Hoffmann in New York—Kriens Can- 
tata Presented at Grace M. E. 
Church—Howard Clarke Davis 
Directs Y. W. C. A. 

Glee Club 





American Composers Featured at Warford Studio Re- 
cital— Percy Richards’ Success Demands Second 
Tour—Sosnowski, a Linguist as Well as Pianist 
—Four Nationalities Represented on Baldwin 
Program—Dickinson Gives Illustrated Lec- 
ture-Recital—“Singing Sailor” Resumes 
Musical Work—E. Presson Miller’s 
Pupils Unusually Busy—Gresco 
Moves to Lexington Avenue— 

Gilberté to Return Soon 


Carl J. Simonis conducted the Red Triangle Symphony 
Orchestra of the Central Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, in a con- 
cert given under the auspices of the Marquette Club, at 
Hotel Plaza, December 18. This was the night of the 
big Red Cross Fifth avenue block party; nevertheless the 
ballroom of the hotel was filled with an enthusiastic and 
attentive audience. They played Sousa’s “Stars and 
Stripes” with spirit and the march from “Aida” very 
well (although a cornet made a slip), and pleased espe- 
cially with melodies from “The Bohemian Girl.” Mr. 
Simonis puts lots of energy into conducting his corps 
of about thirty players. Laurie Merrill, soprano, who 
has a fine, natural soprano voice and sings with consid- 
erable finish, received an encore after singing four songs 
in three languages. Harold Gleason was her accompan- 
ist. Needless to say, he did his part faultlessly. George 
Wilton Ballard, who has a very agreeable tenor voice, 
saug several ballads, among them “The Magic of Your 
Eyes,” and pleased his hearers immensely. 


Perfield System Adopted at Kirpal School 


Classes in the Effa Ellis Perfield system are being 
organized at the Kirpal-Lindorff School of Music, Flush- 
ing, L. I. The Flushing Journal of recent date prints 
a long article on the merits of this system of music study. 


Ruby Gerard de Laet Resumes Concert Work 


Ruby Gerard (now Mrs. de Laet) attained considerable 
reputation as an expert violinist in metropolitan circles 
a dozen years ago. Home responsibilities stopped this 
and now that she is delightfully located in her own home, 
South Orange, N. J., she is appearing frequently in circles 
where superior violin playing is appreciated. 


“Our Heroes’ March” an Effective Number 


Misses Chittenden and Ditto, of the American Institute 
of Applied Music, have both heard and praised Mabel 
Best’s “Our Heroes March,” and the present writer finds 
it a very snappy and effective composition. It is still 
in manuscript, but will soon be published. The composer 
is recalled as one of the leading pupils at the institute. 


Southland Singers Plans Completed 


Plans of the season for the Southland Singers include 
regular weekly rehearsals, Saturday evening appearances 
in various war camps in this vicinity, musicales, informal 
concerts, card parties and a closing “jubilee concert,” 
April 8, at Hotel Plaza. Emma A. Dostheaten, founder 
and president, reports that Angelina Capellano, her pupil, 
who traveled over an Eastern Chautauqua circuit last 
summer in the “Mikado,” is at present in France, where 
she is a paid employee of the United States Forces there. 


Lisbet Hoffmann in New York 
Lisbet Hoffmann, head of the instrumental music de- 
partment of the Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., is 
spending the Christmas holidays in the metropolis, fol- 
lowing an unusually busy season at the school. 


Kriens Cantata Presented at Grace M. E. Church 

Sunday evenings, December 22, “The Star in the East,” 
a cantata by Christiaan Kriens, was performed under the 
composer’s direction, aided by forty string players from 
the Kriens Symphony Club. On December 29 it will be 
repeated with the following soloists: _ Mabel Empie, 
soprano; Meta Lurie, alto; Harold Williamson, tenor; 
K. John Kernohan, baritone; Grace Niemann, harpist; 
Maude Thompson, organist; Barclay Moore, flutist, and 
Robert Mantler, tympanist. 


Howard Clarke Davis Directs Y. W. C. A. Glee Club 

Howard Clarke Davis, director of music in the public 
schools, Yonkers, N. Y., has issued a call for increased 
membership in the Y. Glee Club. “It meets 
Thursday evening, when the members (quoting the cir- 
cular letter) “sing a little, talk a little, joke a little and 
enjoy the evening generally.” Rehearsals will be re- 
sumed January 2, and it is hoped to increase the chorus 
to 100 members. 


American Composers Featured at Warford Studio 
Recital 
Several of Claude Warford’s students gave the third 
in a series of vocal recitals at.the Metropolitan 
House studios, December 11, the assisting artist being 
Russell B. Kingman, cellist, accompanied ‘by Mrs. King- 


man. my.) 

The composers, Ralph Cox, John Prindle Scott and 
Robert Huntington T were present, the first accom- 
panying his “To a Hill-Top,” which was charmingly ren- 
dered Mary Davis,, contralto. Wolverton sang 


Scott’s “Revelation” and his now familiar “Wind’s in 
the South,” while Elizabeth Eckel was roundly applauded 
after Terry’s “Southern Lullaby.” Other program num- 
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bers were rendered Lola Gillies, contralto, and Tilla 
Gemunder, rano, who closed the program with a virile 
new song of Mr. Warford’s entitled “Armenia.” 


Percy Richards’ Success Demands Second Tour 


Percy Richards, “the man in white,” baritone, just re- 
turned frem a two months’ Redpath Lyceum tour, starts 
at once for Colorado and the Pacific coast, under the 
same booking. 


Sosnowski a Linguist as Well as Pianist 


Sam Sosnowski, who teaches in many prominent New 
York families, is one of the wide awake, up to date 
teachers of the metropolis. Frequent journeys abroad 
and a naturally progressive nature have stimulated his 
interest in languages as well as music, and he speaks 
Italian, French and Spanish beside his native English. 
He recently played for a private audience Liszt’s “Ri- 
cordanza” with beautiful touch and tone. Mr. Sosnowski 
should give a piano recital and permit a larger public 
to hear his playing. - 


Four Nationalities Represented on Baldwin Program 

Four nationalities were represented at Professor Bald- 
win's recital of December 22, at St. Luke’s Church. They 
were four French, two German and one each of Bo- 
hemian and English. Here was wide variety, with a 
stunning close, namely, Widor’s fifth symphony. One of 
the numbers was Dvorak’s “Humoreske.” Three of the 
organ pieces were appropriate to the Christmas season, 
including a number of French Noéls. 

The next recital occurs Sunday, January 5, 1919, at 
4 p m., and Sundays thereafter until May 25 (except 
April 20). Wednesday recitals will be resumed Febru- 
ae Fi and Wednesdays thereafter until May 21 (except 
April 16). 


Dickinson Gives Illustrated Lecture-Recital 


Clarence Dickinson gave a lecture on “The History of 
the Organ as an Instrument” in the chapel of the Brick 
Church, December 4. The address was illustrated with 
lantern slides, and on its conclusion the large audience 
adjourned to the church, where the different stops, the 
various tone colors of the organ, the string and echo 
organs, the unusual dynamic control, the possibilities of 
crescendo and diminuendo, were illustrated by short 
movements or sections of compositions which would most 
strikingly reveal the quality of each. It was a unique 
evening, illuminating and delightful. Jane Corbett wrote 
a sonnet, on hearing Dickinson’s “Reverie” at Oberlin 
College, Ohio, as follows: 

Where does sweet music go when mortal ears 

No longer hear its soul-refreshing notes? 

Out from our silent midst to wider spheres 

On undulating ether-wings it floats 

To worlds within our world, and mayhap, too, 

The flowers feel its passage through the air, 

Some violet is yet more deeply blue, 

Some rose more fragrant for its being there. 

Pour forth, oh organ, then, thy fullest sound, 

That all the universe may grandly ring, 

Myriad jewels form within the ground, 

The stars be shaken and the angels sing; 

And thou, oh musing organist, wake from thy swound, 

And see what praise the glinting sunbeams bring. 
“Singing Sailor” Resumes Musical Work 

Harold Land, well known baritone in concert and 
oratorio, has returned to the musical field, having been 
in the service of the U. S. Navy. He has been released 
from active duty, and began at once to fill his concert 
calendar. Following an appearance in Philadelphia, De- 
cember 1, the Philadelphia Press commented as follows: 
“Harold Land, known as ‘the singing sailor of Pelham 
Bay,’ before going into camp was baritone soloist of 
St. Thomas’ Church, New York City. He possesses a 
magnificent voice and a thorough musician, well trained 
in oratorio and choral work. In the camp, where there 
are thousands of young men and consequently much 
talent, Mr. Land stands out preeminently in a class by 
himself.” 


Lund Coaches in Seven Languages 


Signe Lund, who has won various prizes for her com- 
positions, speaks and coaches in the following languages: 
French, Swedish, English, Norwegian, Danish, Hollandish 
and German. She specializes in the comparatively un- 
known Scandinavian songs. A personal tribute from 
Frank Damrosch reads as follows: “My Dear Mme. 
Lund: I take great pleasure in saying that I was favorably 
impressed by your work and I am convinced that you 
would do well and successfully anything that is congenial 
and suited to your talent. Very sincerely yours, FRANK 
Damroscu.” 


E. Presson Miller Pupils Unusually Busy 


Appearances of some of the artenereae of E. Presson 
Miller, for a score of years past located at Carnegie 
Hall, have been frequent of late. At several sausicales, 
social affairs and in church circles they have cooperated 
with excellent result, giving satisfaction. There are quite 
a few Southern young women among them, not profes- 
sionals, who do not seek publicity, but whose singing 
always gives pleasure and serves to spread the satisfac- 
tory results of study under Mr. Miller. 
Greco Moves to Lexington Avenue 

Filoteo Greco, the well known singing master, whose 
pupils occupy prominent position in concert and church 
circles of Aosta, following long residence on East 
Thirty-fourth street, some time ago removed to 249 Lex- 
ington avenue, between East Thirty-fourth and East 
Thirty-fifth streets. As long as 1890 Professor Greco 
gave a before the National Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which established him in the minds of all who heard 
him as one knowing his profession. Many professional 
pupils, gince then have carried his fame to all quarters 
of America and people high in the social world are also 
among his faithful patrons. 
: Gilberté to Return Soon 


Following his usual custom, that is, spen 
months of the year at his country home, “atclody 4 
Lincolnville Beach, Me., Hallett Gilberté and Mrs. Gil- 
berté expect to arrive soon in the metropolis. “The Gil- 
bertés” extend large hospitality at their summer 4 
prominent New York musical people having Deen thet, 
goats. _Heverthetem, Mr. Gilberté always finds time for 
composition. 
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NEW LAURELS WON 
BY MME. LEGINSKA 


Albany Audience Gives Cor- 
dial Welcome to Great 
Pianist at Hall. 








PLAYS NATIONAL ANTHEM 





Remarkable Interpretation of “The 
Star Spangled Banner” Figures 
in Well Executed Program. 





In a remarkably well chosen program 
before a great audience at Harmanus 
Bleecker hall, Mme. Ethel Leginska last 
night received an even warmer welcome 
than that ehe had been given last year, 
and won new laurels for the brilliance 
and beauty which she has added to her 
art. To Legineka has been given the 
distinction of being called the “greatest 
woman pianist.” In justification of 
that title her finished unvarying per- 
fection of style and tone color, as well 
as her infinite capacity for perfect tech- 
nique reveal themselves at almost the 
first touch ak er instrument. 


pole intereretath of tty 
able interpretation r n- 
gied Banner.” Sing fy Sy claim the 


é6inging of the national” anthem as their 
sresenpye have never struck ater 
depths ‘or heights ‘than did the little 
black clad figure, white fingered, her 
face hidden in a mop of brown hair. 
The most Sletingsietes note of the 
entire concert was .in the MacDowell 
numbers which came in the 
of the second group. They were nee 
of the most varying mnede of the grea 
American composer, and through the 
interpretation which e. inska 
gave them they seemne hewly beauti- 
1. Few of the grea nists have 
giveri much thought of the blind com- 
poser before the war, but with the favor 
accorded American music, 
has come into his own. Never was he 
played with more 5 mpathetic a: 
eh than last t “To the 


through Mme, nska's fingers. 


s 53, 
most pretentious of the ‘program. Two 
opin’s most beautiful er 
number eight of the tenth us, 
number seven of the twenty-Atth, 
a Chopin “Polonaise’’ completed’ “he 











Mime. Lomiacka’s qotal lack 
of col ous effort is perhaps the most 


terpreter. Legi wh 
never aentimental, { is wholl responsive 
to the composer's mm and she carries 
#uch conviction with her’ Rion. that 
it amounts omert exaltat 
Arensky’s “Etude in F § was 
example of h 


beautiful. 

“Prelude in G —, of 
off, and Liszt's thirteenth “Rhapsodie” 
were both Driitiant. finished pieces of 


, Mme. am, combines with her 
certain man- 
mo ony Yeti ch, iy they are carried 
to excess detrac her art. Last 
night she was wreailoniter devoid of any 
but an evident and engaging desire to 
Please he was gracious with her en- 
cores, “repeatt ne o. Chopin yy 
he close of t of the pro- 
gram, a ane * giving wr iask, a Hum arian 
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The Western Maine Music 


Ethel Leginska, the piano 


light opera. type; Hartridge 
baritone; 
able ect gy 3 vase 


by Festival C 
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the he adie series ended 
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Management: 
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STEINWAY PIANO” 


Wonderful Pian 
Ethel Leginska,;: ‘the 


several occasions,  iaving 


her art 
re° fi ~ and her 
aate is avery convince 
Miss Leginska had/ 

—the tremendously exactin 

in E flat, and the Thirteent 


Chapman at the 





fact and her beautiful lMquid’ 

a marvel. 

fine qualities of muscianshi; 

technical 

bag Bh pow sore task. 
iss Legi 


samen characteristics and 
very gracious about encores, 





PANG WONDER 
FEATURES CLOSE 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 


ast night with a notable event 
et: position Hall—the appearance of 


This in itself would have been enough 
to have filled the house but additional 
attractions were Idelle Patterson, a 
charming colorature soprano of the 


a cantata, and hing! 4 enjoy- 
a 


ce wa large, and when 


gied Banner 
by all present, = featival enthus- 
ther long . 


ry 
t managers and patrons shouM be 
congratulated on the perry outcome. 


wonderfu! 

young planist has, visited Maine on 
been first 

presented here by William R. Ch a 

ma. Since her earlier appea 

has grown and her, work K 
perfect: assur- 

dhe factor. 

© Liszt works 


dy. Besides these big works, thé artist, 


other. selections, Including n 
graceful waltz. The magnificent’ Liszt 
Concerto’ was performed with Mr. 
@econd piano, doing 


impreesion with this 


is of course an acknowjedge.! 
'o describe Leginska’s many 
accomplishments is a we!l 

had the same striking 


most cordially and enthusiastically re- 
pats yet Hs by the festival audience at the 








Festival 


wonder. 


Whipp, 


ndand 
with the 


ned 
and 


Concerte 
Rhd@pso- 


tones are. 
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she was 
and was 
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BANGOR DAILY NEWS, WEDNESDAY. NOVEMBER 20, 


LEGINSKA HELD HER 
AUDIENCE SPELLBOUND 











Famous Woman Pianist Plays With Burning In- 
tensity and Fiery Sweep—-Whipp Aroused 
Tremendous Enthusiasm—<Adelle 
Charms With the Glow of Youth—Lazaro 
Will Create Sensation Tonight. 





Patterson 








Music lovers of eastern Maine again 


paid tribute to the’ wonderful pianistic 


skill of Ethel Leginska the Audi- 
torium Tuesday night. Ai audience’ 
all to small for, the brilliancy of the 
program presented set spellbound un- 
der the sway of what is undoubtedly 
the greatest woman piano playor of 
tlid ceniury. There is a flery sweep 
to her playing that carries all before 
it'and her style has burning intensity. 
The lights and shadows of her first 
programmed number, Listz’s Concerto 
in E flat were rendered with exquisite 
grace, and finely differentiated gradu- 
ationg.between the extremes. She was 
recalled four times. 

Afhong We sturs that, nhve wmazcu 
acroag the musical firmament of éast- 
ern Maine none have made a more 
powerful .appeaj; achieved. greater 
triumphs or shown. with more extra- 
ordinary Justre, than Ethel Leginska, 











lone thinks of the Caesar Roman pro- 





sound. 
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the pianistic marvel, whe on Tuesday 
night held an immense siw ace ab 
the Auditortum spell-bomndy .beneath, 
the wizardry of her wonderoys, am 
and elevated tothe heighta by t 

dazzling elegance of her powerful an 

highly intectual conceptions iti the 
masterly rendition of classical ayusic. 

-And the miratle of it allie that she 
small; slight and fragile in form, with 
delicate hands, a wealth of hair cnt: 
short and a childish face illuminated? 
by the eyes of an angel, It. is’ the 
tyes only that give any adequate con- 
ception of the power and irrepresible 
emotion that lies beneath such absol- 
ute control, 
ergy, & musical Jom Of Arc, @ genius 
moved by unseen powers, and only 
from inborn inspiration ‘could. such 
tesistless, dramatic, superplaying 
emanate. 

Within ‘all her work there is pre« 
sented the touch of the master. The 
accurate sense of dramatic values. En- 
ergy raised to the nth power. A deli- 
cacy of tone, the ease of perfect 
knowledge, and a power of reflexes 


bined can ever possibly achieve, 


1918, 


She is dynamic in ¢h-; 








that only time and inborn talent com- 














WRISTS OF LE GINSKA — 





POWER OVER PIANO ) | 








Mistress of Keyboard Thritts| 
Enthusiastic Audience 
at Hall. 





By WILLIAM H. HASKELL 


Ethel Leginska’s wrists! .Just as 


file or Clopatra's eyelash, one thinks 
of Ethel Leginska’s wrists, for they 
are the symbol of a marvelous motive 
power that conjures nearly everything 
a piano has to give in response to the 
master. touch. A huge audience at 
the Hall that sat in rapt silence from 
her first mote to the final rise of her 
arms from the keyboard last night, 
felt the influence of these wrists. And 





the wonder of their power is the 
small woman who holds them_ over) 
the keyboard and, without the fury of 
physical motion that so often sways 
on a piano seat, makes them magnets 
that draw from the keys glorious 
fancies. For all the glory of music 
that Leginska produced last night; 
for all its magic to your ears, there 
was, back in your mind and yet dom- 
inating your melodic thrill, the 
thought that all this brilliance was 
being transmitted through 10 digits 
motivated by wrists that must be 
superhuman to be the engines of such 


Have you ever felt the airy buoy- 
ance of a wonderful high-power car 
that, moving at terrific speed, yet gave 
no sense of motion? Have you sud- 
denly slowed down to next -to nothing 
with no sense. of a resistance to the 








checked speed? Try to translate this 
| feeling into musical sensation and you 
| will go back in memory to last night 
atthe Hall, with Ethel Leginska in- 
triguing your senses with Beethoven 
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and Chopin, MacDowell, Arensky, 
| Rachmaninoff and Liszt, | 
ei Sorte apart ? oe 
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STEINWAY —a name 
that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carries with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 
expression of man's 


handiwork in Musical 


Art. 


STEINWAY—a name 
that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
plano, 


STEINWAY —supreme 
achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 


Catalogue and prices on application. 
Sold on convenient payments. 
Old pianos taken in exchange, 

Inspection invited. 
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THE BYSTANDER 








Ornstein in a Mansard—The Strong Handed 


The Bystander—and perhaps this may have been men- 
tioned before in this column—was one of those who hap- 
pened to be in at the very start of Leo Ornstein’s career. 
When I first met him he was in the typical Parisian man- 
sard roof, working away feverishly at the first of those 
compositions in his ultra-modern style which have since 
made his name known throughout the musical world, of- 
tentimes without a fire simply because he would not take 
the time to build it or because absorption in his work 
made him entirely forget any such little thing as the neces- 
sity of a fire on those Paris winter days, which have a 
penetrating, damp cold all their own. Let's see—that must 
have been the winter of 1913-14. The impulse to compose 
in this new manner had come to him only a few months 
before (there are numerous earlier works, you know, well 
made and perfectly conventional in matter and form) and 
his pen had not succeeded at the time in catching up with 
his brain, Early in our acquaintance I remember that I 
had Winthrop Rogers, who now owns the London house 
of Schirmer, and Arthur Shattuck at the house one even- 
ing to hear some of the Ornstein things and, my, how their 
eyes did stand out! 

¢ «¢ 6-8 


It was Ornstein’s recital last Saturday that put all this 
back into my head. He played the “Apassionata” and the 
critics praised him for it, some of them extravagantly. 
That is why I have always had confidence in the musical 
honesty and faith of Ornstein, even though a great many 
still continue to shake their heads at his compositions. 
Along at the time when I first knew him he was playing 
those Bach-Busoni chorales which appeared on one of his 
recent programs and some Brahms works as well and he 
not only played them exceedingly well but was very en- 
thusiastic over their many beauties. Here, thought I, is a 
musical Socialist, but, thank Heaven, not one of those 
who can do nothing but wave the red flag. Ornstein ad- 
mires Ornstein, just as every honest creator admires his 
own creations, but at the same time he is broad enough 
to realize that musical eggs taste just as well poached, 
boiled or fried as they do scrambled. 

So 8 2 2 


I notice that the gentlemen of the daily press have been 
paying considerable attention to the claque at the Metro- 
politan of late, especially Pierre Key of the World, and 
last week somebody on the MusicaL Courier wrote an 
editorial which showed an inside knowledge of how the 
claque is managed. I wonder that the management keeps 
the institution going—this “house claque”—for it is quite 
opposed to American ideas. However, it may be true that 
the singers would not warm up sufficiently were there no 
applause and with the house claque, there is always sure 
to be driblets of hand clapping, at least. It is perfectly 
true that, for the ordinary repertoire performances, the 


average Metropolitan audience is inclined to show very ~ 


little enthusiasm. Oftentimes there is no cause for it. 
On the other hand, there is many a bit of artistic work, 
deserving of applause, that goes unrewarded. I confess to 
liking the habit of Italian audiences of breaking right into 
the middle of a scene to applaud some particularly well 
sung phrase or bit of action. It may disturb the artistic 
proprieties—if one can use the word artistic in connection 
with anything so inherently inartistic as opera—but it 
shows that the heart is in the right place and such a spon- 
taneous acknowledgment of good work certainly must 
warm the cockles of the artist’s heart, too. 
we Be ee a 


But if there is anything disgusting it is to hear the 
claque at work on a busy night. At a Metropolitan Puc- 
cini performance not so long ago, applause pursued the 
heroine with the same persistency that the villain shows 
in melodrama. There was applause when she came on, 
it broke in whenever she came to the end of a scene and 
it followed her off the stage and, though she is usually 
an excellent exponent of the role, she was admittedly in 
bad voice that evening and there was no excuse for ap- 
plause: on the contrary, there would have been applause 
for an excuse, had anybody taken the pains to make one. 

eo be ec 

I think I related an incident of two seasons ago, the 
first time that I heard anyone within the house admit the 
existence of the claque. I opened a door to step down 
into the promenade which runs around behind the or- 
chestra circle, where the standees congregate, and nearly 
broke my neck over a man sitting on the steps where he 
had no business to be. There was a light just there which 
explained his presence in that particular spot, for he was 
busy reading a libretto. I gave him a gre piece of my 
mind, as we used to say in New England, and as he stood 
up to move away at once recognized him as the near 
sighted, red pompadoured, big mustached leader of the 
claque. Then I understood at ence his extraordinary and 
unexpected interest in the opera. It was the first night 
of a work entirely new to the repertoire, and, in the semi- 
darkness near the orchestral circle rail, he was unable to 
follow his applause cues in the libretto. 

The whole incident made me thoroughly mad and I went 
outside and blew up the usher for letting him sit on those 
steps. “Oh, sir,” protested the young man, “he’s an em- 
ployee of the house!” 

** * * * 

Apropos pied type and compositor’s brain cramp, the 
following “sure nuff” copy of a part of a recent Philadel- 
phia program leaves little to be desired in the way of the 
unique and wierd: 

Miss Nina Bolores. 


(a) Was I ve . Biebe of pent ae sarnetkie ineoiacree Tebarteveky 
i t ARE coccccccccsvossdecvccse 
EN te. F nD ae wate p vbae Arranged by Kurp Schimbler 


Just for the information of readers, I will say that the 
artist's name was Mina Dolores, but the rest you wil 
have to puzzle out for yourself. This being pumpkin pie 
season, one complete slice of said comestible is. promised 
to the reader who sends in the first correct solution of the 


riddle, 
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Music in Sweden 


Arthur M. | Abell’s articles on “Music in Europe 
After the War” have attracted much attention and com- 
ment. Below is a letter from Hjalmar Nilsson, promi- 
nent in the introduction of Swedish music in this 
country. But is Mr. Nilsson not mistaken in stating 
= iS) aidere “very atom. 5H, Unless our arithmetic 

wrong, gten was som over sixty years of 
age when he died, which can hardly be called “very 
young.”—Editor’s Note.] 

Th Balter, Morled na Bh 

t is with a great of interest that th i 
read in the Courier Arthur M. Abell’s articles ‘Mee Ba 
after the War.” I must confess, however, that I was most inter- 
ested in Mr, Abell’s third article, published in the issue of 

é 21, esp lly his references to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. I had a natural interest in this particular article, having 

en born in Sweden and spent my leisure moments for the past 
thirty-five years in an effort to ge Scandinavian male chorus 
singing in this Country. 

_Should like to correct Mr, Abell’s statement: “Tor Aulin was 
a gifted Norwegian composer.” Aulin was not born in Norway and 
never lived there, but visited that country at various times on 
concert tours. He was a very gifted Swedish composer and was 
born in Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, September 10, 1866, 
“The Aulin String Quartet,” organized in 1887, became famous 
throughout the European continent and was acknowledged amon 
the best string quartets in Europe. This quartet toured most o 
the European countries and on its twenty-fifth anniversary in 1g9l2 
— many warm congratulatory messages from the musical 
world, 

‘ I am glad to affirm Mr. Abell’s conviction that Wilhelm Sten- 
is a poser of great merit. But Emil Sjégren and H 
Alfven are also considered as such. It is to be regretted that Sj 
ren and Aulin died very young, but we look to Stenhammar and 
lfven to still glorify Sweden’s fair name in music as they have 
so ably done in the past, 
As regards Swedish compositions played in this country, allow 
me to mention Sjégren’s sonatas, of i 











j r which the one in minor 
for piano and violin has attained the greatest popularity; the same 
is true of Aulin’s Swedish dances from an orchestral suite. Sjé- 
gren’s “In the Wayside Inn” is a splendid piece that ought to 

in the regular repertoire of pianists. Alfven is also gaining in 
popularity by his Cm es mye in F minor, D major PAS E major 
and some of his symphonic poems for larger orchestras. Alfven’s 
Swedish giegeeey, ” i 

the American public 


A Midsummer Wake,” has been played before 
by such eminent directors as Franko and Ober- 
hoffer. Séderman’s overture to “The Maid of Orleans” and his 
“Swedish Wedding March” have been played here for over thirty 
years, 

But it is in male chorus work that Sweden excels perhaps all 
other nations, the Welsh not excepted. This country has enjoyed 
tours by the student chorus from the University of Lund (1904) 
and the Y. M. C. A. chorus of Stockholm (1906), but naturally 
these tours had to be made during the summer months and as a 
consequence were missed by purely American audiences. For sev- 
eral years we have expected a tour by the crack male chorus of 
Sweden, the student chorus of the University of Uppsala, now 
under the direction of Hugo Alfven. But here the same difficulty 
presents itself of not aaag able to arrange such a tour durin 
our concert season. In 18 7 the Uppsala student chorus carrie 
away the grand prix at the international tournament held in Paris, 
when they even surpassed Belgium’s best chorus, “Les enfants de 
Belgique.” And for half a century the Uppsala students have been 
true to their tradit by r a in the foremost rank, It 
would, indeed, be an unusual treat to hear the present Uppsala 
chorus, the successors of those proud conquerors of 1867. The 
Swedish male voice is known to be well adapted for chorus singing. 





‘It is a natural tendency. 


Sweden has been very well represented musically even since 
the days of Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson. Julia Claussen, 
a native of Sweden, is acknowledged to be one of the greatest con- 
traltos ever heard in this country. Marie Sundelius, of the Metro- 
egy Opera, on her concert tours succeeds in holding spellbound 
er American audiences even with a simple Swedish ditty, which it 
was my fortune to copy from memory at her request a few years 


ago. 

And now, as Mr. Abell gives us the assurance of Sweden’s awak- 
ening, we must hope that Swedish compositions will become better 
known in this country; but it seems to a natural tendency with 
the Swedes that they are not familiar with the art of advertising 
themselves. At least, they have not done so outside of Europe. 
And that is the reason that the gems of Swedish music have only 
been brought forth in this country at the Swedish-American music 
festivals held under the auspices of the American Union of Swedish 
Singers, Inc., a male chorus organization comprised of some sixty 
choruses from all over the United States. Inasmuch as these fes- 
tivals are also held in the summer months, the audiences have been 
principally people of Swedish birth and descent. 

4 _ Hyatmar Nitsson, 
Former Director in Chief and President of the 
: American Union of Swedish Singers, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 30, 1918. 


Three Clubs Sing Foster 
Number on Same Evening 


Fay Foster had the unique experience last week of hav- 
ing her victory song, “The Americans Come,” produced 
on the same evening (December 10) by three of the finest 
choral clubs in this country, namely, the Rubinstein Club 
of New York, the Mendelssohn Club of New York, and 
the Apollo Club of Brooklyn. Miss Foster, by a close 
calculation of time, was enabled to pay each of these clubs 
a flying visit to hear them sing her number. 

The musical standing of each of these organizations al- 
ways guarantees an excellent production of anything they 
undertake. but each seems, on this occasion, to have ex- 
celled itself in presenting this number, as the insistent de- 
mand for a repetition testified. The previous week her 
work was also given a delightful rendition by the Mun- 
dell Club, of Brooklyn. 


Peru Honors Reddisch and the Allies 


Cables received from South America announce the early 
return to New York of Meta Reddisch. The prima donna 
has just completed an extensive six months’ tour of the 
Spanish-American capitals with the important operatic 
organization managed by Renato Salvati. The company 
was composed of elements of the first order, several artists 
of worldwide fame figuring on its “elenco.” In Lima, 
Peru, a gala performance of the “Barber of Seville” was 
given in honor of Meta Reddisch to celebrate the signing 
of the armistice. Peru has always manifested the strong- 
est pro-ally sentiments and the gala night served as an 
occasion for a magnificent demonstration. A crowded 
theatre, gavly decorated with the flags of the Allies, gave 
the North American singer a splendid tribute. Miss Red- 
disch was further honored by receiving the personal con- 
gratulations of the President of the Republic. 





Torpadie Sings Ornstein Songs 


At the Little Theatre, Philadelphia, on the evening of 
Décember 12, Greta Torpadie created a veritable sensa- 
tion by her highly dramatic rendition of the following 
group of songs by Ornstein, the composer being at the 
piano: “The Raindrop,” “The Nightingale,” “The Mother 
Croon.” and three Moorish songs (first time)—“Aimless I 
Warder,” “See How the Moonlit Stream,” and “Staring 
Dry-Eyed at the Twilight Sea.” 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Alda, Frances—Waterbury, Conn., pawicy 16. 

B , Mabel—Birmingham, Pa., February 18. 

Berkshire String Quartet—Philadelphia, 8 al 2. 

Bonnet, Joseph—Ann Arbor, Mich., January 21. 

Brown, £ddy— Minneapolis, Minn., December 20. 

Byrd, Winifred—Chicago, February 25. 

Case, Anna—Montreal, Canada, January 6. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Buffalo, January 15. 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Pittsburgh, Pa, January 24; 
‘Wichita, Kan., April 12. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Waterbury, Conn., January 16. 

Garrison, Mabel—Altoona, Pa., March to. 

Gauthier, Eva—Buffalo, N. Y., April 5. 

Graveure, Louis—Pittsburgh, Pa., January 10. 

Hart, Charles—Boston, Mass., January 12. 

Heifetz, Jascha—Altoona, Pa., January 20. 

Hinkle, Florence—Detroit, Mich., January 30 and Feb- 
ruary I. 

Hofmann, Josef—Pittsburgh, January 13. 

Homer, Louise—Altoona, Pa., February 3. 

Hughes, Edwin—Detroit, Mich., December 29. 

Leginska, Ethel—Montreal, January 12. 

Maazel, Marvin—Boston, February 8. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—Cincinnati, January 3 and 4. 

McCormack, John—Wichita, Kan., fetes 22. 

Méré, Yolanda—Pittsburgh, January 10; Havana, Cuba, 
February 14. 

Morris, Edward—Buffalo, January 11. 

Novaes, Guiomar—Kansas City, January 24. 

Ornstein, Leo—Altoona, Pa., January 3. 

Patton, Fred—Boston, Mass., January 12. 

Powell, John—Buffalo, February 27. 

Samaroff, Olga—Philadelphia, Pa., December 27; New 
York City, January 12, 13, 23; Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 27, February 7, 8; New York City, Febru- 
ary 11; Pittsburgh, February 17, 18; Baltimore, 
March 3; Washington, D. C., March 4; Syracuse, 
N. Y., March 7. 

Stanley, Helen—Omaha, December 27. 

Stracciari, Riccardo—Altoona, Pa., April 2. 

Strock, Mabel—Buffalo, January 25. 

Thibaud, Jacques—Omaha, Neb., December 27. 

Vidas, Raoul—Kansas City, January 28. 

Wagner, Winifred Poore—Buffalo, January 25. 

Zimbalist, Efrem—Chicago, January 12. 


Musin Presents Eva Guttman 


Ovide Musin presented Eva Guttman in recital at the 
New York Virtuoso School of Violin on Sunday after- 
noon, December 15. The young violinist’s program in- 
cluded works by Corelli, de Beriot, Vieuxtemps, Lehmann, 
Denniston and Bohm, and, in addition, she was compelled 
to give several encores. Mabel Marks, at the piano, 
proved an excellent accompanist. Miss Guttman mani- 
fested possibilities that augur well for the career of a 
virtuosa. She possesses musical feeling and that free- 
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of imparting to his pupils. This pedagogue also has the 
knack of instilling in his students the necessary respect 
for the traditions of the classics, without which there 
would soon cease to be a classical standard by which the 
true style of the great masters may be maintained and ap- 
preciated. 





Henry Back with Army Discharge 
Harold Henry, the American pianist, has just been mus- 
tered out of the army and has resumed teaching at his 
studios in the Lyon & Healv Building, Chicago. Mr. 





HAROLD HENRY. 


Henry is much gratified to find that his important out-of- 
town engagements have ali been rearranged so that he 
will be able to fill them. His only regret is that he had 
practically completed his officer’s training, and had already 
been assured of a commission when the armistice was 
signed, 


Raisa’s Tosca Wins Fifteen Recalls 


Rosa Raisa received an ovation from 5,000 people at 
the Auditorium in Milwaukee on the occasion of her first 
appearance in that city as Tosca. She was recalled fifteen 
times after the second act. Bellini’s “Norma” will be 
especially revived for her in Chicago, in which opera she 
will no doubt achieve greater triumphs. During the five 
weeks’ season in New York of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, Rosa Raisa will be seen and heard in “Tosca,” 
“Aida,” “Cavalleria,” “Norma,” “Trovatore” and_ the 
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COMING NEW YORK CONCERTS 


Thursday, December 26 
Symphony - Society of New York—Cortct, soloist. 
Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Helen Moller. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Friday, December 27 
New York Oratorio Society. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Saturday, December 28 
Eddy Brown. Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Hall. 
Symphony Society of New York—cCortot, soloist. 
Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Winifred Young Cornish. Piano recital. Afternoon 
Aeolian Hall. 
Sunday, December 29 
Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 





Sophie Braslau. Song recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 


all. 
John Charles Thomas, Nicholas Garagusi. Song and 
violin recital. Afternoon. . Princess Theatre 
Leo Ornstein, Vera Barstow. Piano and violin recital 
Afternoon.. Selwyn Theatre. 
Tuesday, December 31 
Russian Symphony Orchestra—Mischa Elman, soloist. 
Evening. Carnegie Hall 
Harold Bauer. Piano recital Afternoon Aeolian 
lall. 
Wednesday, January 1 
Reinald Werrenrath. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


fall. 
Jascha Heifetz. Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
all. 
Thursday, January 2 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. [vening. Carnegie 
Hall. 
Fernando Carpi. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall 


Friday, January 3 
Elshuco Trio—Samuel Gardner (violinist), Willem 
Willeke (cellist), Richard Epstein (pianist). Even 
ing. Aeolian Hall. 
Saturday, January 4 
Mannes Orchestral Concerts. FEvening. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
Guiomar Novaes. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, January 5 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon Hippo 
drome. 
Tuesday, January 7 
Emma Roberts. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


all. 
New York Chamber Music Society. Evening. Aeolian 
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A happy and a musical New Year to you! 
ANE ee 

A “Boheme” with Galli-Curci and McCormack is 
among the probabilities of the New York season of 
the Chicago Opera, 

a 

Be it noted that, after Mr. Stransky broke the ice 
with “Tanrhauser” and “Tristan,” Mr. Damrosch 
followed with “Lohengrin,” and not one single flake 
of plaster, trembling with righteous anger, shook 
itself loose from the ceiling of Carnegie Hall. 

One of the lesser blessings of these times of peace 
is that our kind friends, who felt it their duty to re- 
plenish our scanty stock of humor, will cease to in- 
form us that the musician in their town who enlisted 
in the police force for the duration of the war “is 
off his beat.” One last, long, lingering, sweet smile 
of sadness mingles with our farewell to that de- 
parted shade of humor. 

ne 

There has been considerable doubt as to whether 
the Music Teachers’ National Association conven- 
tion, scheduled to take place in St. Louis, Decem- 
ber 30-31, January 1-2, could be held on account of 
the quarantine in that city. However, the epidemic 
seems to have abated in St. Louis, and E. R. Kroe- 
ger wires from there that the M. T. N. A. conven- 
tion positively will take place as scheduled, 


~ 


sla ingeiinli 

A peculiarly graceful act was that of Harry 
Fiager, the president of the Symphony Society of 
New York and also the Maecenas of that organiza- 
tion, when he invited the subscribers to two con 
certs at which Heifetz was the soloist and’ of which 
all the expenses were borne by Mr. Flager. The 
popular young artist had fallen ill and was com- 
pelled to cancel his regular engagement with the 
Symphony Society. The disappointment of the 
subscribers was so keen thereat that Mr. Flager 
promptly decided to engage the soloist and the or- 
chestra for the extra concerts, and he sent out com- 
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plimentary tickets for their regular seats to every 
subscriber of the Thursday afternoon and Satur- 
day series. It is understood that Mr. Flager’s an- 
nual contribution to the guarantee fund of the or- 
chestra is about $100,000. As that body plays 
about ninety concerts in New York and elsewhere 
this season, this would make Mr. Flager’s share of 
the expenses of each concert about $1,100. 


onchitsietlinsianiition 


The lower East Side of New York is not the only 
place where they have al fresco performances of 
opera. Carcasonine, that city of southern France 
famed in poetry, had a peculiar “Faust” not long 
ago. A piano represented the orchestra, there was 
a chorus of one and a ballet of none. Further, the 
company being a bit limited in numbers, Valentin 
was sung by a woman, while the prima donna 
doubled as Marguerite and Siebel—at least, so the 
account avers—doing a lightning change of costume 
in the wings under the admiring gaze of the scene 
shifters. z 

NTMI wines ts 

Today, when so many aspiring composers feel a 
patriotic desire to write native wedding marches 
which will sink without trace all the horrid foreign 
works of the orange blossom variety, we suggest a 
motto to be printed at the top of the music. It 
consists of the words spoken by a Scotch clergymar, 
a friend of Dean Ramsey, who always addressed the 
bride and bridegroom thusly: “My friends, mar- 
riage is a blessing to a few, a curse to many, and a 
great uncertainty to all. Do ye venture? Let’s pro- 
ceed.” Some of the new wedding marches we have 
examined express the uncertainty, and others of 
them merely proceed. The epithalamiums by Sousa 
and De Koven are brilliant exceptions. 

amnenentrenvenms 

Music is to be used as a cure for shell shock. At 
Columbia University, the first Monday in February 
will see the beginning of a course in musico-therapy 
designed for those interested in the reconstruction 
of invalided soldiers, and also those who come in 
contact with the blind, deaf, and sufferers from 
nervous disorders. Among other things covered by 
the course are “the place which musico-therapy fills 
in relation to vocational re-education and occupa- 
tional therapy; mental and nerve actions of shell 
shocked men; effects of keys, rhythm, dynamics, 
timbre, color, pitch and vibratory musical message 
for curative results ; the curative musical workshop, 
and danger of wrong and value of right musical 
treatment.” 

a 

It appears that in a speech made not long ago 
when the New York Symphony Orchestra was giv- 
ing a supper for the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch said that French music had been 
cultivated intensively in America since his father’s 
New York production, in 1878, of Berlioz’s “Dam- 
nation of Faust.” Rises heavily the music critic of 
the Tribune, and in two columns of dates and sta- 
tistics, proves that French music was fairly famil- 
iar in this country before 1878. What boots the 
whole question? We feel sure that Mr. Damrosch 
was not trying to relegate to his late and respected 
father all the credit for introducing French music 
tous. And we are equally certain that the French 
visitors were not at all concerned about the matter 
of when we first began to hear French music on this 
side of the ocean, and who introduced it. Better 
a cycle of impressionistic expressors of individual 
opinion, than one critic who buries readers under 
two staggering columns of dates and figures copied 
out of books. 

aeweny womens 


The Musicat Courter was very urgent during 
war time in impressing upon musicians the fact 
that they should donate their services as freely as 
possible to the various war work purposes for which 
music was needed. This attitude on our part called 
forth some condemnation from musicians who be- 
lieved that under no circumstances should they give 
their services free, whether for patriotic or other 
reasons. However, the Musicat Courter believes 
that it was right in its standpoint. Now that the 
war is over, there is no further need for many of 
the sacrifices which were endured cheerfully dur- 
ing our national time of stress. The musician is 
dependent upon his art for his existence and comes 
under the same category as the workman who is 
worthy of his hire. Of course, no one shall gain- 
say any artist the personal pleasure of appearing 
for nothing if he or she so desires, especially when 
the occasion is a charitable one. On the other 
hand, no musician should feel any compunction or 
delicacy abdut refusing to appear gratis, even if the 
occasion be colored with a war work charity atmos- 
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phere. There are months ahead when every penny 
will count with most of the musicians, especially as 
the influenza epidemic practically destroyed the ac- 
tivity of the earlier half of the season. 

a anny 


Rachmaninoff does well to remind New York 
that Rimsky-Korsakoff has written a dozen operas, 
and only one of them has been heard here, and that 
one in a garbled form as opera-pantomime. The 
remedy seems to be to have the Russian publishers 
sell the Rimsky-Korsakoff operas to Ricordi, of 
Milan. Perhaps they would, under those circum- 
stances, immediately improve musically and become 
urgently imperative for American consumption. 


taconite 


Walter Damrosch does some unconventional 
things occasionally ; for instance, Saturday evening 
he played a slow movement from Tschaikowsky’s 
fifth symphony as a separate number and it made 
just as much of a hit with the audience as it does 
in its usual place in the symphony. This is what 
the MusicaL Courter has believed in for some 
time past—the playing of interesting single move- 
ments taken from great orchestral or piano works. 
How often in the case of a symphony does one have 
to sit through half an hour of the commonplace in 
order to enjoy the ten minutes of the beautiful that 
goes along with it? 

Bivciiincwien 

There’s a new star on the horizon. To be sure, 
we had not even heard her name, but that may only 
prove that we are poor astronomers. The appended 
account is what an Italian operatic paper said about 
her in its issue of October 17, printing her portrait, 
and it seems to us, that, even allowing for all the 
delays incident to war conditions, it is high time 
for that star to rise. Listen! 


That most excellent prima donna, Florence —~——, has 
left for New York, where an important and lucrative en- 
gagement calls her. She is a pupil of good Maestro 
p———, has a most beautiful figure and possess°s a voice 
of wide range, robust and of the utmost purity. Her reper- 
toire is very extensive. She is destined to a splendid 
career. 


Florence, where art thou? 
slain cibi 


One can say for the Chicago critics that, when 
they make a new discovery, they do not hesitate to 
proclaim it in the strongest of terms. It was the 
Chicago critics who discovered the supreme art of 
Galli-Curci, and now they have turned to Giorgio 
Polacco, praising him with the same liberality which 
they heap upon the prima donna. It is really ex- 
traordinary when Frederick Donaghey, of the Trib- 
une, writes, “he is a symphonist with the orchestra, 
a sympathist with the singers. A big man for opera 
is Mr. Polacco”; when Maurice Rosenfeld hails him 
as perhaps the most important acquisition to Chi- 
cago opera since Mr. Campanini’s own coming ; and 
when Herman Devries, speaking of “La Gioconda,” 
says, “It was not Ponchielli music; it was Polacco 
music. He establishes a musical ideal that only the 
chosen can emulate or even approach.” We do not 
recall that the critics of New York go into such 
rhapsodies about any of the conductors now at the 
Metropolitan, where Mr. Polacco used to be. 


onto pennies 


An editorial in the New York Times of Decem- 
ver 8 points out what is not exactly news—that the 
American music which became so prominent dur- 
ing the recent war was all of the lighter or so 
called popular order. We are reminded by the 
Times that “Over There” stood at the head of all 
of these songs, and that “I Hate to Get Up,” “Good 
Bye, Broadway; Hello, France,” “Joan of Arc,” 
“Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag,” 
“Your Boy and My Boy,” “Hello, Central, Give Me 
Ne Man’s Land,” “America, Here’s My Boy!”, 
“Like Washington Crossed the Delaware, Pershing 
Will Cross the Rhine,” also ranked high in the 
esteem of the masses, some of our American songs 
being taken up with gusto also by our French and 
English allies. “Keep the Home Fires Burning” 
and “The Long, Long Trail” were written before 
the war, but the soldiers adopted these two very ap- 
pealing numbers and used them as marching songs. 
A very characteristic insight into the methods .of 
popular song writers is afforded in the circum- 
stance that the author of “Joan of Arc” also had 
written “I Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier.” 
a composition which found a certain measure of 
favor among the pacifists before this country wert 
to war. The moment we entered the conflict the 
song disappeared, but its author was quick to catch 
up with the atmosphere of the moment, and he 
wrote his “Joan of Arc,” which breathes patriotism, 
and defiance to tyrants, 
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Is There Beauty in Brahms? 
__Some of the Brahmins were confounded last 

Thursday afternoon by the Brahms playing oi 
Jascha Heifetz, confounded chiefly because Jascha 
is not old and does not wear whiskers. 

_When we left Carnegie Hall after the Brahms 
viclin concerto, done with the Symphony Society of 
New York (Walter Damrosch, conductor) an ex- 
perienced critic whispered to us: “It was magnifi- 
cent, but it was not Brahms. The lad played it so 
marvelously, however, that one almost believed it to 
be Brahms.” 

Continuing on our outward way, we bumped into 
another quilled authority who said in a low tone: 
“Wasn’t it remarkable? But it lacked the true 
Brahms spirit.” 

We reflected on the views of our critical friends 
and compared them with our own. We found to 
our dismay that our opinion was exactly the op- 
posite of that of the two experts hereintofore 
quoted. Now we are sorely afraid thatthe compiler 
of “What the Jury Thinks” may get hold of this 
story and expose all three of us in that public 
pillory. 

Analyzing our own notion of what constitutes a 
proper performance of Brahms, we decided first of 
all, that we do not desire to hear that composer’s 
violin concerto played out of tune, as we heard 
Joachim do it; that we do not care to have it sawed 
and scraped from the fiddle, as Halir gave it; ancl 
that we do not agree that the work should be ex- 
pounded drily and learnedly like a piece of tona! 
metaphysics, as was the promulgation of Hugo 
Heermann. Kreisler’s, Flesch’s, Elman’s versions 
were recalled with real pleasure and each of them 
took high rank, as they came back to memory, be- 
cause of individual traits and exceliences that pre- 
dominated. But a long experience in concert going 
did not afford recollection of ever having heard the 
Brahms violin concerto conveyed in so lyrical, lov- 
ing, and fluent a form as was the case last week 
when the inspired instrument of Jascha ' Heifetz 
sang at Carnegie Hall. 

There is no use in deluding ourselves about this 
youth and trying to set him down as an immature 
musician simply because he is a stripling, an ado- 
lescent, and a necromancer in mechanics. In giving 
way to amazement at his prodigious feats of finger 
and bow we are too apt to overlook the truly noble 
quality of his tone, the lovely and artistic line of 
his phrasing, his flawless sense of form, and his 
never failing taste end variety in dynamics and 
ceclamation. He never sinks himself selfishly in his 
solo part to the exclusion of finical copartnership 
with the orchestral accompaniment. Heifetz always 
is in sensitive affiliation with the conductor and with 
the other instruments. His rhythm is perfect. His 
intonation has no blemish. He knows the full value 
of a climax and how to develop it. He never seeks 
for “bigness” at the expense of beauty. He dis- 
dains to sway, and jerk, and throw his fiddle, and 
toss his head, to indicate “temperament.” He does 
not knit his brows and square his shoulders and use 
his bow angularly to denote solidity and thorough- 
ness. 

Jascha Heifetz is unnaturally quiet and grave for 
so young a man, Jascha Heifetz has a phenomenal 
technic for so young a man—perhaps the most com- 
plete violin technic ever achieved by a human. 
Jascha Heifetz has almost unbelievable musical in- 
sight for so young a man. But why continue this 
chronicle of virtues? Jascha Heifetz is a magical 
Jascha Heifetz for so young a man, and there you 
have the whole story. 

The Cant of the Classicists 

Always there will be persons who insist that Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms, when they wrote their 
music, penned a series of puzzles which they left to 
posterity as an ironical heritage. Only a few of the 
elect are supposed ever to penetrate into the inner 
recesses of those mystic hieroglyphics. And once 
having penetrated, the chosen usually proceed to bar 
the entrance after them and deny the right of others 
to follow. 

“Ah,” the brotherhood will say to would he 
novitiates, “you are not eligible because, although 
you have the form right, you are wrong in the 
tempo,” or, “We admit that your tempos are correct, 
but you miss the spirit” ; or, “While your conception 
of the adagio is very worthy, your idea of the allegro 
is far, far from it”; or, “We are willing to admit 


that you play broadly enough, but your interpreta- 
tion lacks in thickness.” Ask those wiseacres, how- 
ever, when you find them in a body, to define their 
exact notions of Beethovenish tempos, form, spirit, 
conception, breadth, and thickness, and you will 
have as many different opinions as you have wise- 
acres. 

Brahms suffers the same fate as Beethoven, and 
try as the critics will, they have not been able to 
agree on any particular kind or quality of reading 
as the standard one for the master works of those 
two giant creators. 

The reason for the failure of the critics is a sim- 
ple one. There is no standard reading for any 
composition ever written. No performer ever 
played or sang a work exactly as the composer felt 
it at the moment of creation. A performer cannot 
eliminate his own personality when he interprets. 
He should not climinate it. Even the best of the 
new mechanical reproducing pianos rightfully claim 
to have soul inasmuch as they revivify the person- 
ality of the performers whose playing they record. 
When Mendelssohn played a Schumann symphonic 
movement at a tempo other than the composer had 
prescribed, that pleased gentleman cried out: “Your 
way is better.” When Liszt read Grieg’s A minor 
piano concerto at sight, the composer exclaimed : 
“IT didn’t know I had written such a_ beautiful 
work.” 

Heifetz a Master 


Perhaps Brahms would have said, after the 
Heifetz reading of the concerto, “I didn’t know I 
had written such a lyrical work.” Lyricism was the 
keynote of the Heifetz performance. His fingers 
dropped mellifluous strings of notes, his bow cajoled 
forth an unbroken stream of honeyed tone. But it 
must not be supposed that virility was lacking or 
dramatic utterance was absent, because the strings 
did not rasp, and the manipulation of the bow re- 
mained graceful and as smooth as the attack and 
the execution of even the most exciting passages. 
Those who thought Heifetz deficient in the furore 
Teutonicus which they attributed to the Brahms 
concerto, let their eyes deceive their ears. Excess 
of motion, dearth of motion, and the character of 
motion, on the part of a performer, all help to in- 
tluence the aural impression made upon the hearer. 
Many concert players of long experience have dis- 
covered this secret of bodily pose and motion, and 
of the efficacy of appropriate gesture. Watch 
Harold Bauer play piano and you will see the idea 
developed to the highest degree. Hofmann, Godow- 
sky. and Gabrilowitsch also have studied this ques- 


tion effectively. Paderewski is a master of gesture. 


Liszt was its inventor. 

Heifetz, although he was feted like a conqueror, 
did not monopolize the success of the afternoon, for 
Mr. Damrosch led his men through a spirited and 
sympathetic rendering of Dvorak’s ‘New World” 
symphony, and Tschaikowsky’s picturesque but 
rarely heard “Serenade for Strings,” in C. The 
New York Symphony is playing with uncommon 
verve, rich tone, and technical finish just now, and 
the audience agreed so thoroughly on this point that 
after the Tschaikowsky finale, the leader was re- 
called several times and finally asked his men to rise 
as deserving sharers in the measurable ovation. 


More Brahms Romance 

Youth had its way again at Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 17, when Leopold 
Stokowski and his orchestral players from Philadel- 
phia journeyed cover to our ambitious city and dis- 
coursed symphonically to us through the medium of 
Brahms’ third symphony and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Caprice Espagnol.” 

Was it Goethe who said, “We must be young to 
do great things?” Stokowski is a young conductor, 
as conductors go, and that is why he still has ideas 
of his own and tells tradition go hang when its 
teriets hamper his individuality or cross his manner 
of expressing it. Most of the critics, when they hear 
Stokowski lead Brahms, exclaim with our friend 
who criticized Heifetz: “It is beautiful, but is it 
Brahms?” No reason ever has been discovered why 
Brahms should not be played beautifully, and why, 
in interpreting him, dryness, harshness, and rigidity 
are to be preferred to fluidity, sympathy, and flexi- 
bility. Those three qualities were in the Stokowski 
reading, every measure of which made for tonal 
loveliness and romantic urging. It is true that the 
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slow movement tempted the conductor to fall into 
too profound a reverie and to play a bit too slowly, 
but in the face of all the good things he did by the 
rest of the symphony, the one lapse must be over- 
looked. The first movement, by other baton mar- 
Shals often enunciated mathematically like a 
fugue, had curve and grace in the Stokowski pro- 
jectment, and yet a healthy virility at appropriate 
moments prevented the performance from being 
merely precious or sentimental. The allegretto was 
a dream of perfection. So tender, so gracious, so 
tonally mellow was the delivery that the audience 
made the conductor bow again and again and in- 
sisted upon the rising of the players. The finale was 
fast and furious enough to suit even the most cap- 
tious of timekeepers, and light and shade, accents, 
and nuances, and modulations formed a whole that 
was both beautiful and Brahms. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra has grown into a tonal body which han- 
dles symphonic material masterfully. All its depart- 
ments are of fine quality, and in technical accuracy 
no other American orchestra is better, The Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff presentation had the true virtuoso 
ring and dash, 


Keyboard Art and a Collar 


Gabrilowitsch also commits William Pitt’s famous 
atrocious crime of being a young man. Gabrilo- 
witsch played the Rachmaninoff C minor piano con- 
certo like a young man, a young man who feels and 
also understands, As Stokowski led the orchestral 
accompaniment in the work, it is easy to realize how 
emotional and yet how musical the romantic Rach- 
maninoff concerto must have sounded under the pro- 
tectorate of such an alliance. Gabrilowitsch put 
poetry, glamor, as well as a touch of @:amatic mel- 
ancholy into his keyboard narration. He had firm 
control of his art and of the composition and, while 
he strove palpably for eloquent expression, he did 
not allow his endeavor to carry him into too much 
exaggeration anywhere. The player’s tone had 
many colors and always an ingratiating sweetness. 
The dramatic episodes received the proper power 
and propulsiveness from Gabrilowitsch, It was one 
of the best accounts he has given of himself in New 
York, and on no previous occasion here did he 
place his listeners under more complete dominion. 

Gabrilowitsch’s statesmanlike collar, 4 la Henry 
Clay, also made a sensation. It was the most ex- 
pansive piece of neck adornment our local concert 
goers ever have been privileged to gaze upon. It 
seemed to begin at the wearer’s collarbone and to 
range as far upward as his lower lip. It was origi- 
nal, it was fascinating, it was prodigious. 

America’s Singing Army 

[N. B.—This is our first attempt at German poetry, aided 
by that gifted young versifier, Heinrich Heine, who wrote 
a not unknown piece called “Lorelei,”—L. 

Ich weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten 
Das ich so traurig bin. 

Ein Marchen aus neuen Zeiten 
Das kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn. 


Die Luft ist kithl und es dunkelt 
Und ruhig fliesst der Rhein; 

Der Gipfel des Berges funkelt 
Im Abendsonnenschein. 


Der Johann Persching sitzet 
Dort oben wunderbar 

Das Sternenbanner blitzet 
Es sind die Yankees fiirwahr. 


Sie kommen von edlem Stamme 
Und singen ein Lied dabei 

Das hat eine wundersame 
Gewaltige Melodei, 


Die Lorelei hoch auf der Klippe 
Ergreift es mit wildem Weh, 

Sie schaut auf die fremde Sippe 
Verwundert hért zu von der Hoh! 


Die Tone der Freiheit erklingen 
Erlegt sind Wilhelm und Wahn 

Und das hat mit seinem Singen 
Amerika gethan. 


Bauer’s Boston Idea 

Harold Bauer, when he made his first Americantour 
came to this country with exactly one guaranteed 
concert engagement. It was in Boston. His opening 
selection was the Brahms D minor piano concerto 
hecause his American friends in Paris had told him 
how much the cultured Bostonese liked Brahms. 
Bauer wished, therefore, to make an appropriately 
dignified and ingratiating debut, as the entire suc- 
cess of his American plans depended more or less 
upon his debut. What was his consternation to 
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learn, when he arrived in Boston, that the musical 
public there was not frantic over Brahms, that some 
of the local critics hated him; and that the D minor 
concerto never even had been performed in Boston. 
At once Bauer was set down as a flaming radical 
and one who set at defiance every wish and prefer- 
ence of the public. Nevertheless—and this is the 
part he does not tell when he relates the story— 
he conquered his hearers completely and made such 
a profound impression that a few hours after his 
debut a contract for a lengthy American tour was 
in his pocket. Since then this truly great pianist 
has been a potent attraction in our concert halls and 
an indefatigable educational aid in promoting mu- 
sical culture throughout the United States. 
Cause for Divorce? 
(From the Chicago Tribune.) 
Sybil Sammis MacDermid started with Handel and fin- 
ished with her husband. 
We Thought Ophelia Was 
(From the Chicago Tribune.) 
“Hamlet,” announced for Saturday of next week, is off. 
Variationettes 
Operatic high treason, no less, is represented by 
Henry 1. Finck’s Evening Post remark last Satur- 
day, that, “There are opera goers in this city who 
confess that they get more pleasure from the four or 
five week of the Chicago Opera’s performances 
here than from the twenty-two or twenty-three 
weeks of Metropolitan Opera.” 
mere 
In 1826, Carl Maria von Weber asked of the 
London operatic managers a fee of $1,000 per night 
for conducting his “Freischiitz.” A mere amateur, 
poor Weber. It has been stated that Puccini an‘ 
Ricordi received $15,000 for allowing the Metro- 
politan to have the world’s premiére of the recent 
triple hill, and the comfortable Giacomo “regretted” 
that he could not be present to wave the baton or 
even to listen. 
ner 
What American lover of Wagner’s music will not 
agree with Reginald de Koven when he says in the 
New York Herald of December 22: 


With reference to the intent now abroad to restore the 
Wagner operas to the stage of the Metropolitan another 
season, it is pertinent to say thus early in the game that 
the music of such a mighty master as Wagner cannot be 
permanently excised or dismissed from our concert halls 
and opera houses after the bitterness of recent strife has 
been tempered by some passage of time. 

But it must be strongly insisted here and now that when 
the Wagner operas are again presented at the Metropolitan 
they must and should be sung in English by American 


artists. 
nme, 

Apropos, Reginald proves himself to be a prac- 
tical friend of the American opera composer, for 
he writes that “Cadman’s ‘Shanewis’ is infinitely 
more intéresting and agreeable than ‘Suor An- 
gelica.’” 

mR, 

\nd comes Frederick Donaghey, the Chicago 
l'ribune music adjudicator, with this: “One way to 
realize the ‘great American opera’ which has been 
the theme of so much printed blah were to obtain 
a live libretto and adjust it to the mine of melody 
in ‘William Tell.’ Basing a guess on American 
ventures with the work, ’twere safe theft.” 

eRe 

What musical conditions in America need, is a 
Maximilian Harden, to tell the truth in granitic 
words. No music critic in America tells the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 

nee 

Ah, but Don Marquis tells us in the Evening Sun 
that “the difference between a critic and one who 
criticizes is that the former has a profession and the 
latter a bad habit.” Also, continues the Don, in a 
P. S.: “Criticism is so simple because there is so 
much to criticize.” 

es RR 
. The chief reason violinists have stuck to the 
Brahms, Bruch, Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, and Men- 
delssohn concertos, is that their removal would 
leave practically nothing of importance in the reper- 
toire of works for violin and orchestra. 

nee 

A friend of ours, whenever he is asked whether 
A is a greater pianist than B (granted that both are 
great), invariably asks his questioner whether an 


apple is greater than a pear. 
F mee 


Dr. Louis K, Anspacher, the playwright and lec- 
turer, declares drama to be the highest of all arts. 
Lecturers on music usually call tone the highest 
form of emotional expression. Lecturers on paint- 
ing agree that pictorial delineation is the supreme 
medium of human utterance in art. This idea of 
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making the arts race neck and neck for first place, 
like horses, is very distasteful to persons who are 
unduly sensitive about those things. Put us down 
as one such. 
nee 
“Have Brunettes Any Feeling?” asks the World 
Magazine.- Regardez Carmen and Aida, among 
others. 
nee 
Edward Goldsmith, of the U. S. S. Oklahoma, 
wishes to know whether “Ignace Vance Paderewski 
also plays violin and appeared in that capacity at a 
concert in Syracuse, N. Y.” Such is fame. 
nme 
“Music for Music’s Sake” is the title of an article 
in the London Times for October 6, 1917. One 
passage reads: ' 
It is in times of stress that we most want music, not 
words, or, if there are words or a story, we hardly attend 
to them. Neither do we ask where the song was born, 
because music has no frontiers. It stands apart from 
human animosities, because it would be impossible for any- 
one to compose music with a hostile purpose. We can 
listen to Wagner in an air raid, because he will last be- 
yond the time when frightfulness has been forgotten, 
possibly forgiven. Yesterday it was the Spaniard, today 
it is the German, tomorrow—“Some nation yet shut in 
with hills of ice may be let out to scourge his sin, till they 
shali equal him in vice ;” while music, like the stars where 
she was fabled to be born, has “watch’d since first the 
world had birth, and found sin in itself accurst, and noth- 
ing permanent on —. 


Ln 
It is strange that we cannot get these cold Eng- 
lishmen to acknowledge the atrociousness of music 
by Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms, and the 
other Teutonic baby killers and ship sinkers. 
eee 


F. B. H. informs us that the only time he dis- 
likes Brahms is “when performers render him in 
square-cut, goose-step rhythm.” 

eRe 


Miss W. Green comes forward with an observa- 


tion: 
Great pianists play so well, 
But don't you think they look like ——— 
nee, 


Rudolph Ganz is down for the two Liszt piano 
concertos, on the Chicago Orchestra programs for 
December 27. 

nee, 

Another good idea was Ysaye’s recently, when 
he made Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto the “sym- 
‘phony” of the Cincinnati Orchestra concert. Re- 
ports have it that the soloist, Harold Bauer, gave 
the work a truly symphonic performance, aided 
nobly by Ysaye. 

. eeme 

We were waiting for it to come. At this week’s 
pair of orchestra concerts in Philadelphia, the solo- 
ist is a cellist, Captain Fernand Pollain. Follow- 
ing his name, the program has this note, “Croix de 
guerre for conspicuous bravery at the front.” 

nme 

Blanche Freedman thinks that Prokokieff does 
not woo the Muse, but stone-agely clubs her over 
the head. 

neRme 

Siegfried O’Houlihan notifies us that he has 
changed his first name to Amonasro. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
conoid 


APPROVED TEXTBOOKS FOR 
MUSIC STUDY 


There is one question which every school board 
granting school credit for applied music study has 
to decide—the approval of a textbook by the school 
authorities. For every subject taught in the schools 
one or more textbooks are approved by the school 
board. Why should music be placed in a special 
class by itself? For ten years and more supervisors 
have been struggling to have music recognized on 
the same basis as other school studies. Now, when 
they are in a position to see their dream realized at 
Jeast in part, they do the very thing they have been 
fighting against. Has the work of the private music 
teachers, unlike that of other teachers, become se 
thoroughly systematized that they do not need anv 
recommended textbooks? It would not seem so 
from the results. No subject on the entire school 
curriculum is taught in such an unsystematic man- 
ner as music. In no other subject has the teacher 
such a vast field of material, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, from which to choose. And yet she is left 
on even a guide-book, except for a mere out- 
ine. : 

By all means, govern the matter of credit by ex- 
aminations, Every pupil should be examined in 
music, just as in any other study. Also, the school 
authorities should issue a regular course of study. 
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But why not add to the course of study a statement 
similar to the following: “The coresponding grade 
in such and such a course will be accepted for 
credit?” There are several good courses of the 
sort. One that occurs to us as we write is the 
School Credit Piano Course, published by Ditson. 
In doing so, the private teacher will not be limited 
in any way. She is left perfectly free to follow 
either the outline or the textbook, according to her 
best judgment. If she does not wish to follow the 
textbook in its entirety, she at least has the advan- 
tage of having it for reference. 


erceustenlpimnniete 
WE ATTEND THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCE 


It is true that the Atlantic cables are under the 
control of the Government, but the Musicaz 
Courier has a system of its own for keeping in 
touch with the peace conference. Those who have 
examined our system say that it is as reliable as any 
ye: devised for giving publicity to debates held in 
secret behind closed doors, We therefore appeal 
with the utmost confidence to the credulity of our 
readers and ask each one of them to believe as 
much as possible of the report that we reprint 
verbatim from sources which we, of course, cannot 
disclose. 

Clemenceau was speaking when our representa- 
tive arrived and the assembly at once began to study 
the problems of international music. 

“What music are our children to hear ?” asked the 
French statesman, looking at the representatives of 
Italy, Great Britain, America, France, the Musicat 
Courter, Japan, Portugal, Liberia, China, and 
Jugoslavia. “Shall we permit them to hear the 
compositions from the despoiler of France, the de- 
stroyer of Belgium, the lawless pirate of the seas? 
No! a thousand times no! France does not need 
the music of those scraps-of-paperists, propagand- 
erers, Zeppelinians. I am not a musician, no states- 
man ever is. But I know that the melodies of 
France are second to none in the world and that our 
artists are acknowledged to be the best. Has not 
France her Gounod? Has not beautiful France her 
Lully, her Meyerbeer? Has not our city of light 
rejoiced in the delicate humor of her Bizet and the 
romantic pathos of her Offenbach? She has. She 
has no need of those purveryors of sour melodies 
from beyond the Rhine. 

Orlando sprang to his feet. “Lully was an 
Italian,” he cried with fervor. ‘He taught France 
how to write opera. Paris was good to him and he 
made this noble land his second home. But he was 
an Italian, a Florentine, and I think the world 
should give up the sinfonia Teutonica for the opera 
of Italy.” 

Then the man from our staff rose to expound the 
truth and there was instant silence. ‘May I say a 
few words as a musical expert?” he asked. Cries 
of Proceed,” “Very glad,” “Go to it,” “You have 
said it,” greeted this modest request. 

“Well, then, first let me say that Meyerbeer and 
Offenbach were not French.” 

“What!” exclaimed Clemenceau. 

“They were Germans of Hebrew descent. They 
worked in Paris because Paris paid them liberally 
for their work, but they were no more French than 
Handel was English.” 

Hereupon Lloyd George wanted to know if a 
man who became a British subject and lived about 
forty-five or more years in England was not an 
Englishman ? 

“He was politically English, no doubt,” said our 
representative, “but we are now talking music and 
nothing but music, and in music there should be no 
taint of politics. In the great City of New York, 
of which I am so humble and insignificant a citizen, 
there is never a suggestion of politics or pull in the 
ennobling art to which I have devoted my life.” Our 
man paused to wipe a tear from his eye. “Handel,” - 
continued he, “was musically a German, and one of 
the greatest robbers of other men’s tunes ever 
known. And yet the London bands played Handel 
when Field Marshal Haig stepped out of the train.” 

At this point President Wilson took the floor. 
He said: “I cannot understand what the rival music 
schools are fighting for. To my mind they all ap- 
pear to be striving for the same objects, namely, to 
soothe savage breasts and make the world safe for 
democracy and unwholesome for republicanism. I 
appeal to the people. The people must decide. Do 
the enfranchised concert goers want to hear German 
music, or French music, or Italian music ?’— 

“Or English music ?’—interrupted Lloyd George, 
not so much from rudeness as from nervous tension 
caused by President Wilson’s eloquence. 

“I did not know there was any,” said the Presi- 
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dent adjusting nis glasses and looking inquiringly 
at the Prime Minister. . 

“There used to be,” explained our staff officer. 
“In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries England 
was a leader in the musical world. In competition 
she had nought to dread.” 

“But no dreadnoughts, eh?” chuckled Lloyd 
George, slapping the Musica Courter man on the 
back. “All arts have their beginnings, middle 
periods, and ends. See the glorious architecture of 
the Greeks, for instance, when Athens in the golden 
age of Pericles was crowned with the temples, mon- 
uments and tombs, such as no other city ever beheld. 
The sturdy, honest Doric column was superseded 
by the chaste elegance of the perfect Ionic with its 
simple ornament of the idealized ram’s horn. What 
next appears? The ornate florid Corinthian co!- 
umn, over-slender, over-long, over-decorated. It 
marked the beginning of the end, and the end was 
not far away. In our great British Museum in 
London may be profitably studied Greek pottery. 
There are hundreds of specimens of all kinds. First, 
the archaic, in which the artist is seen groping for 
the flowing line. In another room are exhibited the 
perfect vases, red-figured pottery at its best. No art 
could improve the cylix, the psykter, the crater, of 
that period. But the artist could and did degener- 
ate. After that came the decline—ornament for 
ornament’s sake, searching for novelty, straining for 
effect, a squandering of riches in pursuit of pretti- 
ness. Music likewise has had its rise and fall, so 
I am told. Most of the music I find time to hear 
seems inferior to the sturdy, masculine hymns | 
sang at chapel when a boy. This man Strauss, for 
example, bored me dreadfully in pre-war days; I 
only heard him once. Never again! And some 
long-winded Russian stuff—I forget the composer’s 
name—that kind of music is the degenerate Corin- 
thian period of musical art, I have not the shadow 
of a doubt. Equally convinced am I that the pure 
Ionic music of simple grace, manly strength, chaste 
severity of ornament, is to be found at its best in 
the Welsh eisteddfod. There is music, there is art! 
As we say in Wales: ‘Caniad Pibau Morvydd sydd 
ar y bragod gywair.’” Lloyd George sat down, 
evidently overcome with emotion on uttering Welsh 
in France. 

Clemenceau was gazing out of the window, Or- 
lando was shaking his watch and putting it to his 
ear, and Colonel House was explaining the bathy- 
orographical conditions of Texas, in January, to the 
President. 

After a pause Clemenceau said that “We can all 
go on indefinitely expressing our personal opinions 
and arrive nowhere. The people must decide, as 
President Wilson remarked. Let us make some 
rules for our guidance. We must crack the nut and 
get at the kernel.” 

“The Colonel!” asked President Wilson sharply. 

“Colonel,” faintly echoed Colonel House, turning 
white. 

“Not at all,” whispered Lloyd George, “the Tiger 
is talking about a nut.” 

“Who was Beethoven?” asked Orlando, turning 
to the MusicaL Courter expert. 

“Beethoven, the great Austrian composer, was a 
Flanders Dutchman who was born in Germany.” 

“In Germany?” shouted the Frenchman, spring- 
ing to his feet. “You ask the people of France to 
listen to the music of a Dutchman who committed 
the atrocious, unspeakable crime of getting born in 
Germany ?” 

“Ah,” interposed Orlando, “you want us to hear 
Beethoven’s ‘Battle’ symphony, which was written 
to celebrate the defeat of the great French military 
genius, Napoleon, who was an Italian born in Cor- 
sica !” 

“I can find no objection to Beethoven’s ‘Battle’ 
symphony,” said President Wilson, “for it is em- 
phatically a piece without victory.” 

“Are you addressing me or the other celebrated 
men assembled here,” asked our man, glaring at 
Orlando. When silence was restored President 
Wilson continued: “You will all remember that 
when the Germans nibbled at peace talk, a few 
weeks ago, they offered to accept my fourteen 
points. My friends, Clemenceau and Lloyd George, 
saw fit to omit one point when replying to the di- 
vinely appointed one who has recently divined the 
meaning of war. I hold that if you let George do it 
on that occasion you must permit me to add a point 
now, making fifteen points in all.” 

“What is your point?” asked Lloyd George, anx- 
iously. 

Colonel House was evidently worried. 
explain your particular point,” said he. 

“I demand perfect freedom of” —— 

“Not that! Not that!” thundered Lloyd George, 


clenching his fists. 


“Please 
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“Be quiet a minute, will you,” snapped the em- 
bodiment of Musicat Courter authority. Lloyd 
George sank back utterly cowed. 

“What I meant to say was that the public must 
have unlimited freedom in selecting its music,” fin- 
ished the President. 

“How can you have music without singing?” 
asked the Italian statesman. “And if you sing Ger- 
man you ruin belcanto, destroy the vocal chords, 
displace the diaphragm, thicken the piamater, ele- 
vate the clavicle, shatter the cesophagus, and ac- 
quire myopia.” 

“The great works of Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms can be given without German words, be- 
cause they are instrumental and require no words 
at all,” explained the New York expert in music. 

“Brahm, Brahmy, Braham, Bra’’—mused Lloyd 
George in profound meditation. 

“Not Braham the English singer,” whispered our 
man, so that the others would not observe Lloyd 
George’s musical ignorance. 

“Brahmin?” queried Clemenceau; “you refer to 
the religion of India, is it not?” 

“Who is Brami?” asked Orlando. 

“He was a symphonist ; born at Hamburg ; lived 
at Vienna; dead,” said the wise one. ; 

“Is there a public for his music? Do the critics 
admire him?” 

“Gentlemen,” interposed President Wilson, “you 
are beating about the bush. There are too many 
debaters. Too many cooks spoil the broth, as the 
old saying is. I’m a great believer myself in a 
committee of one. You get more unanimity with 
less talk.” 

“Right-ho! I'll be the committee,” said Lloyd 
George. “I find upon due consideration and care- 
ful examination that the German language is spoken 
by an overwhelming majority of the German pub- 
lic.” Orlando and Clemenceau clasped each oth- 
er’s hands in admiration of their British ally’s pene- 
tration and political acumen. “Therefore,” con- 
tinued Lloyd George, “it is perfectly plain to me 
that the German language is the language of the 
enemy ; for the overwhelming majority of the Ger- 
mans were against us.” 

“Exactly,” said the MusicaL Courier man, “you 
get my point perfectly. If I grant you that the 
German language is spoken by the overwhelming 
majority of the German —— you will agree with 
me that the best music of Germany has been com- 
posed by the underwhelming minority. Now, if the 
overwhelming majority of Germans are enemies, it 
follows that the underwhelming minority of Ger- 
mans must be friendly. All I demand, consequent- 
ly, is that the Allies be permitted to listen to the 
music of their friends, if they wish to.” 

“We have our Puccini, Verdi, Mascagni, Leonca- 
vallo,” muttered Orlando, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Can German operas, if there are any, be given 
with French words ?” asked’ Clemenceau. 

“Certainly; they have often been given at the 
Paris Opera with French words. And your French 
operas, ‘Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ and so on, are sung all 
over Germany with German words,” explained the 
New Yorker. 

“What! Do the barbarians throw out our lovely 
language and substitute their own? Another insult 
to France!” 

The Musicat Courter representative turned to 
Lloyd George and asked if he had ever heard of 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 

“IT do not know the names in the form you give 
them,” replied the Britisher. “But, of course, every 
Englishman of the least education has read about 
the Round Table, and how Tristram, son of Sir 
Meliodas, married Isolt who was daughter of How- 
ell, King of Brittany. The marriage, if I recall my 
Tennyson after the distraction of the last five years, 
did not prove happy, as Tristram was in love, not 
with Isolt his wife, but with another Isolt his aunt, 
who was the wife of Mark, King of Cornwall. Am 
I right?” 

“I'm afraid.I can’t quite follow you into your 
literary explorations,” said our man with becoming 
modesty, “but I referred to Wagner’s opera. That 
Tristan I spoke about sailed from Cornwall, not 
far from your part of the island, and crossed over 
into Ireland.” 

“Did he? By jove, did he go to Ulster or down 
south among the Nationalists ?” exclaimed the Prime 
Minister, taking an unusual interest in opera. 

“Now don’t ask me to meddle in the Irish ques- 
tion,” replied the personification of wisdom. 

The meeting was adjourned before the delegates 
from Japan, Liberia, China and Jugoslavia had a 
chance to speak. It was evident, however, that they 
had all decided to select the music they preferred 
whenever they so desired. 


ISEE THAT— 


John McCormack’s appearance in New Orleans was one 
of the most significant musical events ever achieved 
in the Southern city. 

James Gibbons Huneker was interviewed by a MusIcAL 
Courter representative although he was unaware of it. 

ion Hand is busy with a Western concert tour. 

rs. F. H. Snyder, of St. Paul, is the only teacher in 
America with a Vincenzo Vannini endorsement. 

Laura E. Morrill’s vocal students have done their bit in 
helping to win the war. 

Eddy Brown’s art reminds a San Francisco critic of the 
adroit quality of Kreisler’s work. 

Norman Arnold fully justified at the recent Maine Fes- 
tival all the predictions concerning him. 

a is “proud to own and honor Sascha Jacob- 
inoft.” 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra is to give a pair of con- 
certs to celebrate the close of the year of victory. 

Mrs Alessandro Dolci died in Chicago Sunday of pneu- 


monia. 

The San Carlo Grand Opera season in Montreal was a 
record one. 

Henry T. Finck believes Liszt rhapsodies are superior to 
Beethoven sonatas. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin has written a splendid tribute in 
memory of Tom Dobson. 

Josef Hofmann will be one of the soloists at the third 
annual convention of the Nebraska Music Teachers’ 
Association. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch sent a telegram of praise to Hulda 
Lashanska. 

W. H. C. Burnett, the Detroit manager, furnishes a dif- 
ferent stage setting for each of his concert artists. 

Leopold Godowsky and Marguerite Hughes appeared as 
the opening attraction of the Ellison-White Musical 
Bureau’s Portland (Ore.) concert series. 

Thomas J. Kelly has written an interesting article on 
community music. 

Yolanda Méré will present an all Chopin program at her 
Aeolian Hall (New York) recital on December 20. 
Mr. Van Denman Thompson replies to Romualdo Sapio’s 

article on “Why Composition?” 

The School Credit Piano Course, published by Ditson, is 
a textbook recommended to teachers. 

George F. Lindsay is a business temperamentalist. 

Sophie Braslau will give a recital in Carnegie Hall (New 
York) on December 29. 

Ticket speculators are limited to a profit of fifty cents a 
ticket. 

Rudolph Ganz was the soloist at the Humanitarian Cult 
concert on December 17. 

Marcella Craft is a favorite with San Carlo audiences. 


Compositions of Sacha Votichenko are being orches- 
trated by George Beynon 

Abraham Haitowitsch, the blind Russian violinist, will 
give a recital in Aeolian Hall (New York) on Jan- 


uary 4. 

Arthur Penn’s poem, “They Shall Not Pass,” serves as an 
introduction to the preface of Clara E. Laughlin’s 
book, “Foch, the Man.” 

The National Patriotic Song Committee urges every citi- 
zen to learn the words of our glorious anthem as a 
patriotic duty. 

Victoria Boshko’s appearance with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra was a triumph. 

Frau Cosima Wagner, widow of the famous composer, 
died at Bayreuth, Bavaria. 

The Orchestral Society of New York will furnish the 
music for Helen Moller and her dancers tonight 
(Thursday) at Carnegie Hall. 

The Florida State Convention of Music Clubs will take 
place in Gainesville, Fla., on January 3 and 4. 

Ihe Aborn School of Operatic Training has added to its 
curriculum the study of piano and violin. 

Cyrena van Gordon makes a beautiful and 
Amneris. 

Louis Wins, violinist, and Edward Gendron, pianist, made 
their American debut in Carnegie Hall (New York) 
on December 18. 

Leschetizky had few pupils whom he held in as high es- 
teem as Muri Silba. 

The Chicago Opera Association will play a week’s engage- 
ment in Philadelphia, beginning March 3. 

Rosa Raisa’s impersonation of Tosca in Milwaukee won 
her fifteen recalls after the second act. 

The Elsa Fischer String Quartet was obliged to wear 
masks when playing in a ward at Camp Upton recently. 

Arthur Shattuck will give a recital in Aeolian Hall (New 
York) on January to. 

\ packed house greeted the students who played at the 
New York College of Music on December 13. 

Ruby Gerard, violinist, has resumed concert work after 
an absence of twelve years. 

American composers were featured at a recent recital 
given by the pupils of Claude Warford. 

Theodor Kittay’s name is added to the long list of artists 
who are singing Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold.” 

Nina Morgana substituted for Namara at the first concert 
of the season of the New York Mozart Society. 

The Kirpal-Lindorff School of Music is organizing classes 
in the Effa Ellis Perfield system. 

Since last April Orlando Rouland has collected over 1,500 
musical instruments for Uncle Sam's boys. 

Cornelius van Vliet is not only a musician, but a scholar. 

Weber’s “Oberon,” with the original English text, wili be 


imposing 


heard for perhaps the first time in half a century in 
New York at the Metropolitan Opera House on De- 
cember 28. 


Oscar Hammerstein plans to return to the yrand opera 
field in New York on January 1, 1920, 

The Liberty Chorus of Pueblo (Col.) is planning to pur- 
chase a $25,000 pipe organ. 

Marguerite Ringo has been re-engaged for the 1919 Lock- 
port (N. Y.) Festival. 

Muratore. returning to France, denies he is engaged for 
the Metropolitan Opera 

John O'Sullivan is an important acquisition to the person- 
nel of the Chicago Opera Association. 

Dr. William C. Carl will have a strenuous season at the 
Guilmant Organ School in New York. G. 
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Toronto Musicians Busy 

Toronto, Can., December 7, 1918 
is fairly well occupied with musical matters at 
and many interesting events are happen- 
ing. On Monday evening, December 2, Frank Blackford, 
violinist, of the Teronto Conservatory of Music, and 
Harvey Robb, pianist and teacher at the same institution, 
played before the large membership of the Home Musical 
Club and a few musical friends as guests, contributing the 
sonata No. 9 in A major, by Corelli; sonata in G minor, 
by Debussy, and César Franck’s appealing sonata in A 
major. These two admirable performers gave these con- 
trasted and interesting works a superb rendition, The 
“somewhat antique although excellent music of Corelli's, 
followed by Debussy’s subtle yet contagious experiments 
into new and strange tonal regions, and then the warm, 
melodically graceful and harmonically luxuriant work of 
Franck’s, created great enthusiasm. Mr. Blackford is a 
clean, well poised player, and his companion, Harvey 
Robb, is likewise excellent in both ensemble and solo 
work Bonsall Barron, contralto, contributed sev- 
eral songs during the evening, winning, as she always 
does, much appreciation for her artistic singing. 

On the same evening M. Guerro, the South American 
pianist who settled in Toronto in the early fall, gave a 
piano recital in Massey Hall and succeeded in interesting 
audience by virtue of his poetic and brilliant per- 

of a program consisting of many novelties in 
worn, but at the same time beautiful, 
compositions, M. Guerro has sensitive musical gifts ; he 
feels what he plays, and he plays with much maturity of 
expression and fine technical command. 

Signor Carboni, vocal professor at the 


Toronto 
the present time, 


Bessie 


a larwe 
formance 
addition to well 


Hambourg Con- 


servatory, gave a most gratifying and commendable per- 
formance of Gluck's “Orpheus” on the evening of De- 
cember 4. The chorus and a very good compact orchestra 
were very well disciplined, and for the most part well 
balanced; the soloists, Winnifred Parker as Orpheus, 


Ruth Thom as Eurydice, and Eleanor Currie as the God 
of Love, were all carefully chosen, and they sang and 
acted with such skill and assumed grace as to reflect most 








"The Rosary” 
Music very fine. 


The best song of its kind ance 
Words besutitul as Tennyson's "Crossing the Bar 
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LAST STANZA 
Dem ev nung car, sweet mar, 
Swum i the ove of dart, 
When Lites Sun sem, omy oar, | trun 
There’ be no question mark 


Te eht se hippaare ll, 
Hereh' 4 ins ditant tee 
Senge cont crt he gihewe we orkd 
The day's cad dinge to me 
As your muse dealer's or We direct trom the publisher, 
T. MeTeer Purse, Box 24 N. Diamond Station, Pinsburgh, Pa, 


AURORE LA CROIX 


The American Pianist 








Another Enthusiastic Reception in Recital 


Boston, December 7, 1918 





Her interpretation, by reason of her un- 
commonly beautiful touch, her musical under- 
standing, was only one of the Yeatures of an 
unusually interesting concert—Philip Hale in 
Boston Herald, ‘i 

Miss La Croix was the discerning, discrimi- 
nating, characterizing musician who imparts 
to her hearers the design, the substance, the 
intrinsic voice and quality of the piece in hand, 
yet of herself heightens the contours, warms 
the matter, animates or deepens the sugges- 
tion. T. Parker in Boston Transcript. 




















Her art is uncommonly poetic and mature in 
conception, poised, refined in values, saying 
important things quietly but with much sig- 
niheance, gaining effect by contrast and grada- 
tion. Tonal beauty remains, however strong the 
dramatic emotion.—Olin Downes, Boston Post. 









She is a pianist of not only abundant tech- 
nical resource, but an artist who uses her head 
as well as her hands. Her intelligent concep- 
tion of all that she undertook, her poise, her 
well thought out and convincing interpreta- 
tive skill matched the abundance of ready 
technic that seems never to falter.—Boston 
Globe, 

STEINWAY PIANO 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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highly on Signor Carboni’s ability as an operatic coach 
and a trainer of voices and deportment so necessary to 
the stage. 

Viggo Kihl, a Danish pianist and teacher who has made 
Toronto his home for the last several years, gave his— 
what might be said—annual piano recital on Thursday 
evening, December 5. His program, one of merit and 
absolutely unhackneyed, consisted of the celebrated caprice 
by Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Beethoven’s sonata, op. 57, Schu- 
mann’s toccata, op. 7, several etudes by Chopin not usually 
played, a barcarolle by Rubinstein, Albeniz’s “Triana” and 
Liszt’s “Gondoliera” and second Hungarian rhapsody. 
Mr. Kihl is a solid, orthodox and scholarly player. His 
treatment of the caprice was admirable; brisk, silvery, 
sparkling tones characterized it, although refined in its 
shading. The sonata was interesting, as it revealed the 
pianist’s conception of this highly passionate number. 
One might take exception to certain features revealed in 
the second movement, replete as it is in refined pathos, 
but the other two movements were excellent examples of 
virility and clarified musical utterance. In the Chopin and 
Liszt selections Mr. Kihl was successful in winning whole 
hearted applause from his audience, largely made up of 
musicians, students and lovers of piano playing generally, 
as his playing was not only brilliant, but fragrant with 
other virtues as well. W. 0. 


Soldiers and Sailors Assist 
in Christmas Celebration 


The anonymous committee that for seven years has 
mysteriously erected the Tree of Light in Madison Square 
Park, New York, succeeded in getting the co-operation of 
Orlando Rouland, who has been collecting musical instru- 
ments for soldiers and sailors. Mr. Rouland asks that 
the citizens of New York send to his studio, at 130 West 
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=| This aviator remarked as he left Orlando Rouland 


Studio: “I never felt like a millionaire before—" 
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Fifty-seventh street, as many musical instruments as pos- 
sible fpr soldiers and sailors. 

On Christmas Eve, from 6 to 9, by invitation of the 
Tree of Light Committee, children took over the pro- 
gram, under the direction of the War Camp Community 
Service. On Christmas Day, at 4:30 soldiers met at the 
Public Library, Forty-second street and Fifth avenue, 
bringing with them their musical instruments of all kinds, 
instead of arms, and marched to the Tree of Light for 
an hour of song. Here they were met by an escort 
and thousands of citizens welcomed them. Returned 
wounded men occupied windows overlooking the tree. 

The Tree of Light this year is the most perfect in 
proportion of any Christmas tree that has been found, 
and, lighted with multicolored lights, as usual, but the 
star at the top, that has always been white, is gold. 
Since the war the star of hope that is lighted nightly 
for the lonely of New York (by the generosity of a 
woman) has become a service star, an emblem of hope 
for those whose boys were “over there.” Now it shines 
for those who fell to make the world brighter. The trust 
fund that lights the star is invested in Liberty Bonds. 

A Musica, Courier representative saw Mrs. Rouland 
last week in her studio and was informed that since the 
first of last April over 1,500 musical instruments have 
heen turned over to the boys of Uncle Sam. The people 
all over the country have responded to the call for dis- 
carded instruments and in so doing have brought much 
happiness into the lives of the boys who have risked their 
lives for those at home. 

The Rouland studio was crowded with all kinds of 
packing boxes—big and small—in which were packed all 
sorts of instruments. Four “gobs”—fine, sturdy fellows 

away in-a corner of the room, tinkled and picked away 
on the mandolins and banjos that they had selected as 
their very own. A fifth fellow at the piano, ran his fingers 
over the keys as though waiting for them to “tune up.” 
It was a pleasant picture and Mrs. Rouland smiled as 
she watched them and said: “Music has done great 
things for our boys. It will do even more for the 
wounded ones in the hospitals. They have found that 
it is a fine remedy for some shell shock cases. Last 
week we sent enough instruments to the Lakewood Hos- 
pital to start an orchestra, and the very next day there 
were instructors installed in the wards to teach the boys. 
That alone speaks for the part music plays in the lives 
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of our boys and how it is becoming more and more a 
necessity. , 

Besides the Tree of Light in Madison Square Park 
one has been erected at Battery Park to welcome the 
incoming troops during the Christmas holidays. There 
is to be a great negro song rally with the assistance of 
the Fifteenth Regular Band at the Tree of Light at a 
later date. 


Werrenrath, “World’s Worst Violinist” 


It has been said of Reinald Werrenrath that he is super- 
lative in three things—as a baritone, as a proofroom 
eluder, and as a story teller. His fame as a story teller 
is well known, however, not only because of his fund of 
up-to-the-minute anecdotes about other people, but be- 
cause of the stories he tells at his own expense. Recently 
the baritone was soloist at a medical convention and ban- 
quet, and the toastmaster, hearing of his anecdotal pro- 
clivities, asked him if he would favor the assemblage with 
a few of his stories. And the baritone responded by tell- 
ing how and why he became a singer. To quote his own 
words, he said: 

When I was ten years old, after being consulted to a certain 
degree by my parents as to what line of musical endeavor I should 
like to follow, it was decided that I should become a_ violinist. 
Forthwith an instrument was purchased, a teacher selected and I 
began to practice with great seriousness and regularity, much to 
the delight of my parents and teacher. In a short time I showed 
matbes improvement, and, to make a long story short, I continued 
game for five years, always with a professional career in view. 

hen I was fifteen, my father, who was the foremost tenor of his 
time, discovered that was developing an uncommonly good voice 
for one of my years, and the thought occurred to him that possibly 
I might make a better singer than violinist. My violin teacher 
was summoned to participate in the family consultation, and it 
was his vote that decided the matter. “Rs it means the boy’s 
future,” he said, “I want to be truthful. I honestly think he will 
pasty become one of the worst violinists the world has ever 
eard.”” Gentlemen, the violin was buried with proper ceremonies. 








Dr. Carl Plans Strenuous Season 


The winter term of the Gui!mant Organ School begins 
Tuesday, January 7. Students who have been serving 
their country are now returning, in addition to new pupils 
will constitute a large enrollment for the new year. Ad- 
ditional features will be added for the winter term, and 
a season of great activity is being planned by Dr. William 
C. Carl and the members of the faculty. Students’ recitals 
will be given at frequent intervals, and Dr. Carl’s classes 
in service playing, and the accompaniment of the oratorios 
will be held each week during January and February. The 
counterpoint classes are scheduled for Thursdays, under 
Clement R. Gale; Warren R. Hedden will have charge of 
harmony as well as the keyboard work, including modu- 
lation, the harmonization of melodies and basses, trans- 
position and ear training. Several of the students have 
recently received appointments as organists, and there are 
frequent demands from church committees and those in 
need of organists and choir directors. 

Dr. Carl _ spend the annual holiday vacation at At- 
lantic City, N 


Anna Case to Give New York Recital 


Anna Case, the lovely lyric soprano, who is so widely 
known and liked as a concert singer, will give her annual 
New York recital Monday evening, January 20, at Carne- 
gie Hall, with Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano. 

















CORDELIA AYER PAINE 


one of the new pianists who has met with 
exceptional success in her recitals, sails on 
the 16th for England and France, under a 
six months’ contract with “America’s Over 
There Theatre League,” as an entertainer 
for Y. M. C. A. work. 

The League’s splendid work with the 
army is under the brilliant leadership of || 
such men as George Cohan, Walter Dam- 
rosch and Winthrop Ames. 

Miss Paine’s work will begin in England. 
Mr. Devoe, of Detroit, who is her manager, 
writes of her qualifications: 

“She is not only a very fine and ti ianist, 
but a very fine Showsned the mere fact = yin a 2 ait 
Debussy and the rest em, does not Doge her from playing 
song ond ye pom that the boys like. She knows how to have a 


ime, ont mam ec others have one, too. ere ever she goes 
linew Il be happy, and to my way of thinking she is 
ideal for th Reuk” 


Mr. L. Behymer, the big California man-, 
ager, also adds: iJ} 
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“I consider her 100% efficient for the work, alone in Piane~ 
Resa, tp in combination with others, as a song leader or Impro- 
visatrice. J | 
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EDWARD MORRIS 


100% American Trained Pianist “Does Credit to His Nation” —t.02 
IN AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 


DECEMBER THE NINTH 
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Mr. Haneker in the N. Y. Times 
Edward Morris Plays the Piano 


Edward Morris is a pianist of charm and 
technical address. At Aeolian Hall he gave a 
recital yesterday afternoon, and gratified his 
hearers with his artistic performance. An 
American born, musically trained at the Pea- 
body Institute, Baltimore, a pupil of Harold 
Randolph, he rightly enough claims to be “100 
per cent. American.” Nevertheless, his play 
ing is neither American nor European; it is 
artistic. He appeared in this city last season, 
though we didn’t hear ‘him; but we are glad 
we heard him yesterday, as he belongs to that 
not too large group of public pianists who 
give pleasure merely by touching the keys; in 
a word, he has a musical touch, a musical 
temperament, with intelligence and plenty of 
poise and fire. He is young, only 22, and in 
some things singularly mature. He is expres- 
sive in lyric episodes, but, happily, not senti- 
mental. His program on this occasion did not 
severely task his intellectual processes, yet it 
proved him both versatile and sincere. He 
began with three numbers by Rameau and 
Scarlatti, charged with antique grace. These 
he delivered with refreshing clarity and a 
sound appreciation of their historic values. 
When he got into deeper waters he did not 
fail. Chopin was represented by the F major 
Etude, Opus 25, No. 3, two Preludes in B 
flat major and B flat minor, the C sharp minor 
Nocturné, Opus 27, No. 1, and the C sharp 
minor, Sherzo, Opus 39, the third in the list 
of four. The flashing scale passages in the 
B flat minor Prelude were dashingly played, 
a brilliant climax achieved. As encore he 
fingered with delicacy the G flat Valse of Cho 
pin, beloved of Pachmann. It is a trifle, the 
Polish composer in a salon mood, the old- 
world mood of 1840, artificial, yet winning. 

A Schumann Sonata was printed as Opus 
39 on the program; it proved to be the fa- 
miliar Sonata in G minor, Opus 22. With 
his fleet fingers the pianist soon reeled it off. 
The romantic slow episode—surely lovelier 
music than Schumann’s has never been penned 
for the keyboard—was tenderly sung. Mr. 
Morris has an ingratiating cantilena. 

The last part of the program was devoted to 
some interesting music by moderns; A, Wal 
ter Kramer, a poetic fragment; a piquant 
Etude by Arthur Hinton, an Englishman and 
husband of Katherine Goodson, a_ brilliant 
piano virtuosa; Gabrilowitsch, a well-sounding 
and deeply felt Elegy; Moszkowski’s double- 
note study, and Rubinstein’s staccato Etude. 
All were done ample justice to; the Rubin- 
stein, taken at a breathless pace, was quite 
exciting. For encores to satisfy an enthusi- 
astic audience the gifted lad—who looks 
younger than his years—played an unfamiliar 
octave study (?), also Chopin’s Butterfly 
study and the C major study from Opus 1o, 
No. 7. These were admirable specimens of 
polished pianism, 
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thoroughly equipped technician, his 


“He is a player to be counted with, even amid the growing host of virtuosi, and is more than a 
version of the Chopin Scherzo being scarcely short of masterly. 
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New York 


New York World 


EDWARD MORRIS DELIGHTS 
AEOLIAN HALL AUDIENCE 


His Well Controlled Mastery of Piano 
Arouses Spontaneous Applause 


Such sane and well controlled pianoforte 
playing as Edward Morris provided in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon is so seldom en 
countered, even in these days of superior 
pianists, as to be notable 

His performance yesterday disclosed a beau 
tiful singing touch, an almost perfect use of 
dynamics and a taste so unerringly used that 
his auditors were moved, and properly, to 
spontaneous applause. 

Schumann's Sonata, Opus 22, received an 
interpretation in which poetry and a splendid 
classic mood were constantly preserved, But 
nowhere was the good taste of Mr. Morris 
shown to clearer effect, and his large tech- 
nical resource, than in Walter Kramer's de 
lightful fragment, “When the Sun Goes 
Down,” “Etude Arabesque,” by Arthur Hin 


ton, and Gabrilowitsch’s “Elegy.’ 


New York Tribune 


Mr. Morris is a young American born, bred, 
and artistically trained, who already does credit, 
to his nation, He is an admirably grounded 
musician, who possesses taste and not a little 
warmth of action, besides a fluent and accu 


rate, technique His playing of the two num- 
bers of Rameau, especially the Minuet, and 
of Scarlatti's “Capriccio,” was remarkably 
clear and marked with a delicate rhythmic 


sense, while his work in the Chepin group 


was varied and poetically phrased Mr. Mor 


ris is an artist who will bear watching His 
playing is instinct with charm and his outlook 
is fresh and unaffected The audience was 


large and enthusiastic, 


New York Evening Mail 


Mr. Morris has poise and certainty, but 
not unpleasant assurance He has a finely 
pointed style, a sort of sensitive nervousness 
that particularly clarified the Rubintein Stac 


cato Etude and Chopin's Butterfly Etude, one 
of his encores. His tone is good, brilliant 
rather than sensuous, although in Walter 
Kramer’s “When the Sun Goes Down” there 


was poetry and exotic subtlety 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS OF THE PAST WEEK 





MONDAY, DECEMBER 16 





Bagby Morning Musicale: Hempel, 
Novaes, Alcock, Mardones, Soloists 


Frieda Hempel brought some of the rare moments of 
“The Daughter of the Regiment” to the Bagby Morning 
Musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday, December 106. 
There was the Proch “Theme and Variations,” the inter- 
polated number in the music lesson scene of the military 
opera, and Miss Hempel’s war time encore this year, 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning.” The fashionable as- 
sembly greeted the singer tumultuously, and, most en- 
thusiastic of all, were the fifty or more soldiers present, 


among them some with empty sleeves, crutches and ban- 
daged arms; to them the song was a special tribute. The 
group of songs which the Metropolitan soprano sang in- 


cluded Handel's “Oh, Had 1 Jubal’s Lyre,” the Alabieff 


‘Bird Song,” with its wonderful trills, and Rubinstein’s 
“The Tear,” which Miss Hempel sang for the first time 
with great beauty. An old song of Purcell’s served as an 
encore, 


The other soloists were Guiomar Novaes, pianist; Merle 
Alcock, contralto, and José Mardones, with Richard Hage- 
man at the piano giving his usual artistic support. 

Miss Novaes again revealed her fine art. The Chopin- 
Liszt polonaise was followed by Liszt’s “Dance of the 
Gnomes,” this being delightfully played. The Chopin F 
major nocturne was a thing of beauty under her poetic 
fingers, and from it she turned to a stirring rendition of 
the “Turkish march” from Beethoven's “Ruin of Athens.” 
A composition of one of her own countrymen served as 
an encore 

Merle Alcock, in two groups ot songs, repeated the suc- 
cess of her recent New York concert. “Lungi dal caro 


bene,” Secchi; an Irish peasant song, arranged by Hadow, 
and “The Blossom,” by the same composer, formed the 
first group. She sang with rare charm a number of folk- 
songs—"Nelly Gray,” “The Old Maid’s Song,” which 
brought much laughter, and an old Welsh song, “The 


Blueing of the Day.” The contralto then sang “When 
the Boys Come Home,” and won new honors. 

The Metropolitan basso, José Mardones, who was in fine 
form, was heartily recalled after his part of the program, 
and gave, as an added number, a serenade. 

Miss Hempel closed the program with a “Daughter of 
the Regiment” aria, “Viva la France,” which seemed to 
lose nothing in brilliancy by its transference to the con- 
cert stage. 


Winetzkaja’s New York Recital Debut 


Maria Winetzkaja, Russian mezzo-contralto, made het 
New York recital debut on Monday evening, December 
16, at Aeolian Hall, before a very large and appreciative 
audience. She possesses a voice of excellent timbre, and 
interprets her numbers intelligently. 

When nine years old, the concert giver was awarded a 
scholarship at the Imperial Music School in Kischeneff, 
Russia, where she made astonishing progress. During 
the season of 1916-17, she was prima donna of the Boston 
National Opera Company, and the following seasons with 
the Bracale Opera Company, appearing in many cities of 
the United States, Cuba and Porto Rico. Her program 
was made up of groups of Russian, French, Italian and 
English songs. 

Richard Hageman accompanied the artist, and con- 
tributed much to make this recital an enjoyable one. His 
song, “Do Not Go, My Love,” was heartily applauded. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17 


New York Mozart Society: 
Nina Morgana, Soprano, Soloist 


Owing to the sudden indisposition of Namara, who is ill 
in Chicago with the influenza, Nina Morgana, soprano, 
was the soloist at the first evening concert of this sea- 
son held by the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble 
McConnell, president, at the Hotel Astor on December 17. 

Her opening number, sung to the accompaniment of the 
orchestra, Carl Hahn, conductor, was the “Caro Nome” 
aria from “Rigoletto” Verdi. In this Miss Morgana im- 
mediately impressed her hearers with the fact that she is 
a finished artist. Her clear, sweet, bell like tones rang out 
with ease and certainty and she showed intelligence in her 
interpretation, Her second group, sung to Charles Gil- 


bert Spross’ artistic accompaniments, included Italian 
songs by Bimboni, Roxas and Burgmeier. The English 
ones were “He Loves Me,” Chadwick; “Joy,” Kramer; 
“The Wee Butterfly,” Mana-Zucca, and “The Joy of 
Spring,” H. Woodman. In these songs Miss Morgana was 
equally as delightful. 

The chorus, under Mr. Hahn, did some fine work, espe- 
cially in de Koven’s “Recessional,” a four part chorus 
with an incidental soprano solo, rendered pleasingly by 
Mary. V. Petri. This was given to organ accompaniment. 
There was tonal richness, easy rhythm and balance. “I 
Love Thee,” Grieg, a three part chorus arranged by Saar, 
with violin and cello obbligati by H. Kuhn and Mrs, J. 
Heindl, was charmingly rendered, as was Elgar's “The 
Snow.” One of the features of the program was “Land 
of Mine,” James G. MacDermid—a number of dash and 
spirit which was accordingly conveyed. 

Part two consisted of “For Thee, America,” Maloof ; 
“Trees,” Hahn, and “Stars and Stripes Forever,” Sousa. 
The “Trees” was a most grateful composition, with words 
written by Joyce Kilmer, who was killed in action July 30, 
1918. The number was dedicated to Mrs. McConnell and 
was heard at the April concert. The solo was sung by 
Mrs. Harold Julien. Orchestral selections included over- 
ture from “Marta,” Flotow, and the Jarnefelt prelude. At 
the conclusion of the program there was community sing- 
ing, ied by two members of the War Camp Community 
Service. Dancing followed. 

The evening in every respect was most enjoyable, and 
Mrs. McConnell and her associates are to be congratulated. 


Humanitarian Cult Concert 


Rudolph Ganz was the extraordinary attraction which 
the Humanitarian Cult offered for its one hundred and 
twenty-second concert, held at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Tuesday evening, December 17. The attendance 
proves that the appearance of a great master like Rudolph 
Ganz means a crowded house at all times. Aside from 
this, the musical program offered was one of much charm 
and well suited to afford the great artist opportunities to 
display his extraordinary gifts in manifold ways. 

His Chopin group, containing the fantasy in F minor, 
two etudes, nocturne in F sharp, and polonaise in A flat, 
was played with such unusual inspiration as to arouse 
sincere enthusiasm among his hearers. His second aroep, 
made up of Grainger’s “Irish Tune from County Derry’ 

“Capriccio” (for the right hand alone), Ganz; “Mig- 
non’s Song,” Liszt, and Paganini-Liszt's “La Chasse” and 
“La Campanella,” was a delight to hear. His own ca- 
priccio won the admiration of his enchanted listeners. 
Fire, color and musicianship are the predominating fea- 
tures of this great pianist’s renditions. He arouses his 
hearers to such a high pitch of enthusiasm that the audi- 
ence is loath to leave the concert hall after a performance 
by this eminent master. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. John Barrett, gen- 
eral director of the Pan-American Union. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18 


—_——_ 


St. Cecilia Club, December 18 


The season's first private concert of the St. Cecilia Club 
took place Wednesday evening, December 18, in the ball 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria. A very large and justifiedly 
enthusiastic audience was present. These events have come 
to be looked upon as elite musical occurrences in this town, 
so burdened with tonal happenings, and tickets of invita- 
tion always are eagerly sought for by discriminative lovers 
of subtle and finished choral performance. 

Victor Harris can be proud of his vocal body feminine ; 
he has trained these women’s voices to a point of exquisite 
perfection, and he has accomplished it without achieving 
a i technical flawlessness at the expense of vitality and 
soul. 

Lovely shading and coloring were in Mr. Harris’ own 
“Invocation to St. Cecilia,” a deeply felt and musicianly 
composition, The rest of Part I. of the program con- 
sisted of “Love’s Dream,” by Franz Liszt; “Love’s Spring 
Song,” from Masseret’s “Le Cid”; “Silent Swaying on 
the Waters Quiet Breast,” by George W. Chadwick (for 
double chorus); two very charming songs composed for 
the club—one “When Daddy Sings,” by Victor Harris 
(an extremely clever and humorous number), and the 
other Betram Fox’s “Tragic Tale,” a group of songs very 
well rendered by John Barnes Wells, whose excellent tenor 
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voice delighted his audience—a valse ariette by Deems 
Taylor (for chorus and piano), and Oley Speaks’ “When 
the s Come Home.” 

Mr. labels showed me utmost tact and mastery in his 
leadership throughout the ig program. Its second 
part had “Mary’s Lullaby,” by George W. Chadwick; “La 
Chanson Joyeuse” (old rench Noél) ; Clarence Dickson’s 
“The Shepherd’s Story” (composed for the club and its 
first performance) ; another group of songs by John Barnes 
Wells, and W. Gilchrist’'s “A Summer’s Morn.” 
Bertram Fox acted as accompanist, and Louis R. Dressler 
as organist. 

The evening was one long series of musical delights, 
especially as the program was balanced and contrasted 
with unusual skill. The audience left no doubt as to its 
great approbation. , 


Sonata Recital: Wins and Gendron 


Two young French musicians, Louis Wins, violinist, and 
Edouard Gendron, pianist, made their American debut at 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening. It is said that they 
have made a specialty of playing sonatas together for 
several years past. They are both musicians of the first 
rank, and their sympathy in ensemble is proof of their 
long co-operation. Wins draws an exquisitely beautiful 
tone in lyric passages. The one fault of their playing has 
to do with dynamics. In loud passages Wins’ tone is apt 
to lack both in strength and breadth, while Gendron, on 
the other hand, is inclined to make a bit too much noise 
with the piano, the result being a disturbance of balance. 
But this occurs so infrequently that one can take great 
pleasure in their playing, for their musical taste is ex- 
cellent. Following the custom of France, the program 
was longer than those to which we are habituated. There 
was a Handel sonata in G minor, the familiar Beethoven, 
op. 24, a sonata in D of Gabriel Pierné, and the Franck 
sonata. The Handel, though finely done, might have been 
omitted to the advantage of the program. The Beethoven 
was a capital piece of work, lacking only a trifle in warmth, 
as French Beethover is apt to. The Pierné was done 
con amore. The first movement is good music, but the 
second has little to say, and the nervousness of the last 
assigns it to what James Huneker has dubbed the scram- 
bled egg school of music. Perhaps the best work of the 
evening was the superb playing of the Franck, which ended 
the program. The audience made up in appreciation what 
it lacked in size. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19 


New York Philharmonic: Elman, Soloist 


The Thursday evening (December 19) concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall had Mischa EI- 
man. for soloist, playing the Tschaikowsky concerto, and 
the program included the second Brahms symphony, the 
prelude and “Love Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” and 
three short orchestral sketches, by Reginald Sweet, “To 
Lines of Whitman,” as they were described parenthetically. 

Mr. Stransky’s reading of the Brahms is familiar here 
and needs no fresh notice. Perhaps both he and his men 
were a bit rusty on Wagner after the immortal Richard’s 
long rest, for though there was plenty of noise in the 
“Liebestod,” there seemed very little sentiment and shad- 
ing. Mischa Elman was at his best, and his best is one 
of the best bests that exit today. There was an astonish- 
ing bravour in his technical execution of the concerto and 
musically it was laid out with a marvelous combination 
of exactness and brilliance. Mr. Stransky’s accompani- 
ment was one of the most effective which the present 
writer has ever heard from him and his men. 

It is unpleasant not to be able to praise American work, 
but to tell the truth, Mr. Sweet’s sketches were not impor- 
tant enough to interest. They are exactly like the pre- 
liminary sketches which a painter makes before he begins 
to put the colors on his canvas. But the painter does not 
show the sketches to the public, and Mr. Sweet, too, should 
follow the example of self restraint. The one thing to 
be gathered from the three fragments played was that Mr. 
Sweet is an earnest student of the pages of Wagner, De- 
bussy and Strauss, while he by no means neglects the mod- 
ern Russians. However, there was much evidence of gen- 
uine talent and great promise for future and more de- 
veloped work. - 


Haarlem Philharmonic: Given, Violinist, 
and Schofield, Baritone, Soloists 
On Thursday morning, December 10, in the ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, the second musicale of the season 


was held by the Haarlem Philharmonic Society of New 
York. Thelma Given, violinist, and Edgar Schoheld, bari- 
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tone, with Charles Gilbert Spross and Ellmer Zoller as 
peas were the artists who delighted a large audi- 


ane Schofield, in sailor suit, opened the program with 
the aria “O, Tu Palermo,” Verdi. He was in excellent 
vocal form and sang with his accustomed style and depth 
of feeling. His other numbers were by D’Ambrosio, 
Punt. Cornelius, Adam, Kramer, Somervell, Foster and 

tickles. 

Miss Given repeated the favorable impression made at 
her New York debut and was warmly received. In the 
Vitali chaconne, her admirable technic, marked rhythm, 
agile bowing and abundant temperament were much in 
evidence, She played also numbers by Kryanowsky, De- 
bussy, Achron, Sinding and Halvorsen. 


Greta Masson, Soprano 


Greta Masson, soprano, gave her second Aeolian Hall 
recital on Thursday evening, December 19. Much interest 
centered about the program, which was not arranged in the 
usual groups. It contained the two arias, “Vissi d’Arte,” 
from “Tosca,” and “Shadow Song,” from “Dinorah,” and 
ranged through appealing French songs, unusual English 
ones, and two Russian compositions of merit and charm. 

Miss Masson does the coloratura beautifully, with defi- 
niteness of pitch, marked ease and sweetness of tonal 
quality. In the “Vissi d’Arte” her rich and flexible middle 
range was brought more in evidence, and she disclosed a 
keen sense for the dramatic. 

Such numbers as Scarlatti’s “Le Violette,” “Nuit d’Ete,” 
Trémisot, and “Il s’est tu, le charmant rossignol,” Gretch- 
aninoff, Miss Masson treated with delightful delicacy of 
sentiment. In fact, this singer’s interpretative ability is 
more than unusual. It reflects the mind of a student and 
musician of genuineness. 

The English songs were especially delightful. Each and 
every one might have been given over, so well received 
they were. They included “When Soul Is Joined to Soul,” 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; “Red, Red Rose,” Cottenet; “Little . 


Fly,” John A. Carpenter; “Persian Song,” Burmeister, and 
“We Two Together.” Among the encores must be men- 
tioned Lehmann’s “Guardian Angel,” a gem. Other com- 
posers represented were Branscombe, Sibella, Buzzi- 
Peccia and Poldowski. The audience was a large and 
sympathetic ene and showed its appreciation of Miss 
Masson’s art. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20 


Biltmore Musicale: McCormack, 
Ganz, Meagher, Soloists 
John McCormack, tenor; Rudolph Ganz, pianist, and 
Lily Meagher, soprano, were the soloists of the Biltmore 
Morning Musicale on December 20. 
Mr. McCormack sang the following numbers: “O Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” and “Morrai si,” Handel; 
“La Procession,” Franck; “The Last Hour,” Kramer; 


'“L’alba separa,” Tosti; “She Is Far From the Land,” 


Lambert; “Dear Old Pal of Mine,” Lieutenant Gitz-Rice, 
and “The Americans Come,” Fay Foster. 

The favorite tenor was in superb voice and aroused the 
large audience to great enthusiasm. The Handel numbers 
were given with fine feeling and served admirably to dis- 
play the richness and range of Mr. McCormack's voice. 
One might venture, however, to say that the two num- 
bers that seemed to strike the listeners’ fancy were “Dear 
Old Pal of Mine” and “The Americans Come”; no doubt 
the present times and the intense feeling with which they 
were interpreted were responsible. There were several 
encores. 

Mr. Ganz also made a marked impression. His selec- 
tions appealed to the hearers and his finished art gave 
general delight. Mr, Ganz played two of his own compo- 
sitions, a capricio for the right hand alone and “After 
Midnight,” which found much favor. Then there were two 
Grainger compositions, “Little Indian,” Carpenter; “Coun- 
tty grag McFadyen; “Mignon’s Song,” and polonaise in 

iszt 

mere Meagher, who possesses a light soprano voice of 
pleasing quality, was heard in numbers by Sibella, Scar- 
latti, Carey, Scott and Hammond. 


A Japanese Evening 

This season’s first musicale ct the Modern Music So- 
ciety took place at the MacDowell Gallery on Friday even- 
ing, December 20. The program was devoted entirely to 
the works of Koscak Yamada, the Japanese composer. 
There were dances, played by Mr. Yamada and danced 
with eloquent plastic art by Lada and Toshi Komori. 
George Reimherr, still in uniform, sang several folksongs 
as arranged by Mr. Yamada. Mr. Reimherr’s pure, clean 
tenor seemed especially well adapted to the moods of these 
simple songs; his vocal art is excellent and his interpreta- 
tion capital. Mr. Reimherr was most heartily applauded. 
Max Gegna, cellist, played with the finished art which al- 
ways characterizes his work; his selection was “Rokudan,” 
a set of six variations for cello and piano. This was the 
first hearing of the work in New York and it proved most 
interesting. Another work for cello, “Chidori no Kyoku” 
(The Song of the Plover) was delightful in itself and 
delightfully performed. A work for piano, “Harusaine,” 
well played by Herma Menth, was also on the program, 
There was an audience which completely filled the gallery. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21 
Rachmaninoff Plays 


Whatever one may think of the eccentricities of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff’s piano playing, its interest and vitality can- 
not be denied. He may, for instance, play Beethoven— 
as he did the first movement of the sonata, op. 10, No. 3— 
at something like fifty metronomic points faster than it is 
marked, but as a musical picture his conception, be it 
ever so far away from.the accepted standards, grips the 
imagination and concentrates the attention of his listeners. 
And, after all, that is the great test. At his first New 
York recital at Carnegic Hall on Saturday afternoon, De- 
cember 21, he began with the familiar Mozart theme and 
variations in A major (from the sonata), played then the 
Beethoven sonata mentioned above, a nocturne, valse and 
the unfamiliar B minor polonaise of Chopin, a delightful 
G major prelude of his own and one in B flat major, a 
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transcription of a song, “The Lilacs,” and a polka, both 
on themes by his father, and finally the twelfth Liszt 
rhapsody. 

The well known “fingers of steel” are truly his. Per- 
haps there is somewhat too little wooing of tone. The 
nocturne did not seem very Chopinesque, but the valse— 
the shorter one in A flat—was all light and shimmer, with 
some most extraordinary and apparently wilful rhythmic 
vagaries. The polonaise, that masterful and seldom played 
dirge, was made colossal and imposing. It was the best 
bit of laying of the afternoon. There were exquisite 
color effects in his own G major prelude, a work quite 
unknown here, and power in the B flat major prelude. 
“The Lilacs” grew, one would think, in a large pot in 
somebody’s salon, but the polka had that delightfully vul- 
gar vigor characteristic of polkas and won very hearty 
applause. ‘The Mozart seemed a bit dry—perhaps even the 
a@reat Russian was a bit nervous as he began his program 
—but the Beethoven was thoroughly instinct with life and 
wou him an instant encore, for which he wisely chose a 
movement from another sonata. At the end he played his 
own “Polichinelle” and various other of his own works, 
omitting—for which all glory and honor is due—the 
famous prelude for which schoolgirl hearts longed in vain. 
The Liszt rhapsody, which should have been mentioned 
before, was a truly bravura bit of playing, one that 
brought out afresh the musical emptiness by emphasizing 
the prodigiousness of the technical demands, all of which 
were brushed aside. 

With Rachmaninoff, piano playing is a question of per- 
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sonality, pure-and simple, and it is the tremendous per- 
sonality of the man which makes his playing so vitally 
interesting. It excites, it stimulates, perhaps it shocks 
but it grips from start to finish, 
Symphony Society: Heifetz, Soloist 

At the Symphony Society concert in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday evening, December 21, Jascha Heifetz was again 
the soloist, playing the Brahms concerto. Notice of his 
performance of this work will be found in Variations on 
another page of this issue. Mr. Damrosch picks for his 
Saturday evening audiences programs that are not quite so 


solid as those of the Thursday afternoon series, and in 
consequence much more generally pleasing. Last Satur- 
day evening there was the Mozart G minor symphony, the 
“Lohengrin” prelude, the andante from Tschaikowsky's 
fifth symphony, and the bacchanalian procession from 
Delibes’ “Sylvia.” It was a finely chosen group of inter 
esting and contrasting numbers, and excellently performed. 
Each and every one drew hearty applause from the audi- 


ence. It was in fact one of th: most enjoyable orchestral 
concerts of the season. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 22 


Mischa Levitzki, Pianist 
. The first part of Mischa Levitzki’s program at Aeolian 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, December 22, was decidedly stiff. 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER, NEW YORK 
TIMES, DEC. 15, 1918: 
Alice Gentle’s sketch of the eccentric old 
woman could hardly be improved upon. 


REGINALD DE KOVEN, NEW YORK HER- 
ALD, DEC. 15, 1918: 

La Frugola, a part which Miss Gentle sang with 
much character and dramatic effect, was impres- 
sive. 

H. E. KREHBIEL, NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
DEC. 15, 1918: 

Miss Gentle distinguished herself in what may 

be called the bumboat woman scene. 


PIERRE V. R. KEY, NEW YORK WORLD, 
DEC. 16, 1918: 

Alice Gentle did a difficult part well in her La 
Frugola. 

G. W. GABRIEL, NEW YORK EVENING SUN, 
DEC. 16, 1918: 

Alice Gentle was excellent in a short character 
part. 

WM. J. HENDERSON, NEW YORK SUN, DEC. 
15, 1918: 

In “Il Tabarro” the sharpest angles of imper- 
sonation are those made by Alice Gentle with 
La Frugola. 

SYLVESTER RAWLING, NEW YORK EVEN- 
ING WORLD, DEC. 16, 1918: 

Alice Gentle, as La Frugola, won and deserved 

a triumph for her characterization. 


PITTS by cue NEW YORK GLOBE, DEC. 
16, 1 
Of the i actors Alice Gentle stood out 
pds a brilliantly done character study as Fru- 
g 





‘Alice Gentle Scores 


In World Premeire of Puccini Opera “I] Tabarro” 
in New York and Philadelphia 











H. T. FINCK, NEW YORK EVENING POST, 


A SPLENDIDLY REALISTIC PORTRAITURE 
OF AN EPISODIC FIGURE WAS GIVEN BY 
ALICE GENTLE, WHO, IT IS TO BE HOPED, 
WILL BE HEARD AND SEEN FREQUENTLY. 
WHAT SHE DID IN THIS OPERA WAS A REV- 
ELATION AS TO THE TREASURES IN STORE 
AT THE METROPOLITAN, WHERE THEY ARE 
TOO OFTEN HIDDEN UNDER A BUSHEL. 











DEC. 16, 1918: 


THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS, DEC, 18, 1918: 


Alice Gentle contributes what is perhaps the 
most excellent bit of character creation in the 
piece. 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD, DEC. 18, 
1918: 


Alice Gentle gave a striking interpretation and 
her singing was go 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER, DEC. 18, 
1918: 


Alice Gentle made the groping and cackling 
rag -picker extraordinarily vivid by effective pan- 
tomime. 


PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN, DEC. 
18, 1918: 
La Frugola was capitally portrayed by Alice 
Gentle, who made a real character study of an 
old waterfront woman. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, DEC. 18, 
1918: 


Alice Gentle lifted the part of La Frugola into 
prominence by her skillful treatment of it. 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER, 
DEC, 18, 1918: 


Mention must be made of the admirable char- 
acterization of La Frugola by Alice Gentle. 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN, DEC. 
18, 1918: 


Of distinctive merit is the characterization as 
well as the vocalization of Alice Gentle as La 
Frugola, a grotesque old woman of the Parisian 
byways. 








Management: HAENSEL & JONES 





Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PUPILS OF NOTED TEACHERS ARE AMONG 
ILLINOIS FEDERATION’S CONTEST WINNERS 


Eddy Brown’s Excellent Recital Work Gains Hold on Chicago Public—Many 
Prominent Artists Heard in Concert 
—Notes 


Chicago, Ill., December 21, 1918. 


Eddy Brown is fast gaining a hold on the Chicago pub- 
c by the excellence of his work. This was demonstrated 
y the goodly audience which attended his recital Sunday 
afternoon, December 15, at Orchestra Hall, under Wessels 
& Voegeli. The Vieuxtemps A minor violin concerto gave 
this highly talented violinist many opportunities to display 
his admirable facilities, and the nonchalance with which 
he tossed off the many intricacies of the number evi- 


denced the excellent technic possessed by Mr. Brown. 
Into his next group, containing Tschaikowsky’s “Melodie,” 
‘Rondino” (Cramer-Brown), the Paderewski “Menuet,” 


melody and dance by the violinist himself, 
the artist put some of the best violin playing he has ever 
done in Chicago and scored heavily with the auditors. The 
fartini “Devil's Trill” sonata and a group of Kreisler, 
Chaminade and Paganini numbers were not heard. Max 
err, at the piano, furnished excellent accompaniments, 


O'Sullivan Soloist with Société des Instruments Anciens 


The Société des Instruments Anciens brought forth a 
rare combination of old instruments at the concert pre- 
sented at the Auditorium Theatre last Sunday afternoon. 
Four violas and a harp-luth, played by Maurice Hewitt, 
Jean Charron, Henri Casadesus, Maurice Devilliers and 
Mrs. M. L. Henri Casadesus, was the combination which 
blended into beautiful ensemble in the rendering of sever 
teenth and eighteenth century music. The society played 
with charm and style, musicianship and refinement, bring- 
a tone of quaint and lovely quality, which pleased 
which should have been larger than it was. 
Lending variety to the program was the appearance of 
John O'Sullivan, the new Chicago Opera tenor, who dis- 
paves his excellent vocal gifts with fine effect in a highly 

rtistic interpretation of the recitative and aria from 
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Mehul’s “Joseph in Egypt.” He also sang a group of 
three Irish melodies, “Oh, to See the Cabin Smoke” 
(Craxton), “Pat” (Siller) and “Ireland, Dear Ireland” 
(Trotere), which he imbued with his elegant style and 
exquisite diction. So well liked was he that his listeners 
insisted upon extra numbers, which he graciously added. 


Werrenrath and Seidel Score at Kinsolving Musicale 


Reinald Werrenrath and Toscha Seidel shared honors 
at the third Kinsolving musicale on Tuesday morning at 
the Blackstone crystal ballroom. Mr. Seidel opened the 
concert with the César Franck sonata, which though some- 
what heavy for a morning audience, was the means of 
bringing into fine effect the earnest, vigorous and tempera- 
mental playing of this young violinist. Depth of insight, 
a sympathetic, big tone, true feeling and understanding 
marked Seidel’s playing, and he won another big Chicago 
success on this occasion. He played, with uncanny skill, 
a group by Francceur-Kreisler, Achron, and _— P ma 
ler, and the Wieniawski “Faust” fantasie. L. Grun- 
berg supplied admirable accompaniments. 

By his refined, finished and artistic singing, Mr. Wer- 
renrath once more proved why he is one of America’s 
foremost baritones. In fine fettle, the artist gave of his 
best, and this indeed is a great musical treat. He won his 
listeners’ from the start and held their admiration through- 
out the program. Seldom is more exquisite vocalization 
put into Haydn’s “She Never Told Her Love,” Schubert's 
“Who Is Sylvia?” or Lane Wilson’s arrangement of “The 
Pretty Creature.” A group of French numbers by Du- 
pare, Ferrari, and Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive’ found 
Mr. Werrenrath the finished artist in the best sense of the 
word, A group in English concluded his offerings. Isaac 
van Grove was a pillar of strength at the piano for Mr. 
Werrenrath and added materially to the enjoyment of an 
exceptionally enjoyable morning. 


Winners of Illinois Federation’s Contest 


The following are the winners of the Illinois Federation 
of Music Clubs’ contest, held at the home of Mrs. A. J. 
Ochsner, the national president, December 9, 10 and 11: 
Piano, Mrs. Lois Babtiste Harsch, of Peoria, a pupil of 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler; violin, Ebba Sundstrom, Chi- 
cago, pupil of Richard Czerwonky; voice, Charlotte Bergh, 
Chicago, pupil of Louise St. John Westervelt. Musicians 
are urged to prepare for the next contest, two years from 
now, and make it even more successful than the one just 
closed, which, however, was a success from every point 
of view. 


Knupfer Pupils Busy 


Myrtie Peterson, a professional pupil of Walter Knup- 
fer, took part in a program given Tuesday at the instal- 
lation ceremonies of the Paragon Chapter of the Order 
of the Eastern Star at Temple Hall, Masonic Temple. 

Pupils of Mr. Knupfer gave the following program at 
the studio recital of the Knupfer Studios on Tuesday, De- 
cember 17: Sonata, B flat minor (Chopin), Dorothy Eich- 
enlaub; rhapsody 11 (Liszt), Mildred Schooler ; polonaise, 
A flat (Chopin), Agnes Blafka; nocturne (Sgambati), 
Alice Stoddard; bourree (Bach-Saint-Saéns), Polly Gerts; 
Cantique d'amour, polonaise, E major (Liszt), Myrtie Pet- 
erson; Dream of Love (Liszt) and melody (Gluck-Sgam- 
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hati), Mrs. Delafield; fantasie, C minor (Mozart) and 
etude, F minor (Chopin), Mollie Friedman; etude, D flat 
(Liszt) and valse, A flat major (Chopin), Loula Schneidt- 
Nussbaum, Anna Wieboldt, soprano, pupil of Augusta 
Lenska, sang a group of songs. This was the last studio 
recital until January 7. 


Out of Town Visitors 


A. A. van de Mark, the efficient manager of the Lock- 
port festival, was among the out-of-town visitors at this 
office during the week. r. Van de Mark spent the week 
in Chicago making arrangements with several well known 
Chicagoans to appear at the 1¢19 Lockport festival. 

Another prominent visitor this week was Fortune Gallo, 
the wizard impresario of the San Carlo Opera Company, 
who passed through Chicago from St. Paul, where his ex- 
cellent organization performed this week. Mr. Gallo was 
also looking into the prospects of a Chicago season and in 
all probability the San Carlos will meet with the same un- 
stinted success here which has been theirs everywhere. 


W. A. Fritchy in Chicago 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Fritchy, the well known Kansas 
City (Mo.) managers, were in Chicago for a few days, 
taking in all the musical entertainments while here. Mr. 
Fritchy, who has successfully directed series of concerts 
in Kansas City for the last twelve years, told a representa- 
tive of the MusicaL Courter that for the last six years his 
series has always been sold out a month after the close of 
the preceding season. For instance, last season ended the 
first Tuesday in April and by May 1 the house was sold 
out for this season. In May Mr. Fritchy closes his office 
and reopens it again the day after Labor Day. So great 
is the confidence in this manager that Kansas City con- 
certgoers sign for tickets without even knowing or in- 
quiring as to the names of the soloists chosen by Fritchy, 
knowing that he presents the best that money can buy. 
The price of admission to the series of nine concerts is 
$10 (for the best seat), $7.50 and $6, Many of the celeb- 
rities appearing in America are heard at these well known 
affairs. 

Cornelius van Vliet in Chicago 


Cornelius van Vliet, who recently gave a very success- 
ful recital in New York, came to Chicago to spend a few 
days’ vacation on his way back from Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, renewing acquaintances and making new ones. 


Breil Conducts Orchestra for “The Birth of a Race” 


Among other visitors at this office this week was Jo- 
seph Carl Breil, whose opera is soon to be given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. Mr. Breil has 
been in Chicago for some time, conducting a symphony 
orchestra at the Blackstone Theatre, for “The Birth of a 
Race,” for which mammoth and appealing photoplay Mr. 
Breil has written the music. The eulogious tributes paid 
him by the press of Chicago presage well for further ac- 
quaintance with his other works. 


Walter Spry to Present Artist-Pupils 


Walter Spry, the widely known Chicago pianist and 
teacher, will present three of his artist-pupils, Ernestine 
Rood, Marjorie Johnstone and Margaret Farr, in piano 
concertos with orchestral accompaniment, at Wood's The- 
atre, on Sunday afternoon, February 9, 1919. 


Sturkow-Ryder Entertains Irma Seydel 


Irma Seydel, the talented Boston violinist, was the guest 
cf Mme. Sturkow-Ryder during her stay in Chicago this 
week on her way home from a most successful tour. An 
evening of music was given at Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s 
home in Miss Seydel’s honor, and Jessie de Vore, violinist, 
furnished the music. 


Florence Ffrench to Make First Chicago Appearance 


Florence Ffrench will make her premiére Chicago ap- 
pearance in recital at Orchestra Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, January 9. The Irish-American soprano has been gen- 
erously endowed, for she possesses beauty, rare personal 
magnetism. as well as vocal gifts which will carry her far. 
She is the youngest singer to be engaged by the Chicago 
Opera Association, and she will sing with the Campanini 
forces during the season of 1919-20. Since the beginning 
of the war Miss Ffrench has devoted herself exclusively 
to services of a patriotic nature. She has sung and worked 
for the Liberty Bond drives, and has been one of the most 
successful saleswomen in the War Savings Stamp drive. 
She has sung, talked, and worked indefatigably. She is 
a daughter of the late Charles Ffrench, a member of the 
Board of Education and at one time president of the Irish 
Fellowship Club; he was one of the leading men in this 
city. Miss Ffrench made her debut at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, last season, where she appeared with Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. 

Sametini with Chicago Symphony 


In its programs this week the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra had the assistance of a resident violinist, Leon 
Sametini. The vehicie on which he rode to success was 
ithe Saint-Saéns B minor concerto, his fine rendition of 
which evidenced that a successful teacher can be as suc- 
cessful a virtuoso in the concert field. Each movement 
of the concerto was played with that art and skill to 
which Mr. Sametini has accustomed his many admirers. 
He scored hugely with the audience. The chief item of 
the orchestral program was the E minor symphony of 
Tschaikowsky, which went well under Eric Delamarter’s 
baton. The Borodin overture to “Prince Igor” opened 
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the program, which, likewise, was given a most satisfac- 
tory performance. 


Constance Balfour in Chicago 


Constance Balfour spent a few days in Chicago, making 
many friends and appearing in a private recital last Satur- 
day afternoon. A review will appear later. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald in Oklahoma 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald gave at Tulsa, Okla., on De- 
cember 16 and 18, musical talks on the Dunning System of 
Improved Music Studies. Pupils of Mrs. Clarence Miller 
and Ida Gardner, two of the Dunning System Teachers 
of Tulsa, helped to demonstrate the principles, Mrs. Mac- 
Donald will hold a normal training class at Tulsa, begin- 
ning January 6. 


Monica Graham Stults with Apollo Club 


Monica Graham Stults, soprano, has been signed by the 
Apollo Club to sing the soprano role in the spring con- 
cert, the work to be Verdi’s “Requiem.” 


Musical News Items 


Barbara Waite, who has been many times referred to as 
the ideal oratorio singer, will sing the contralto solos in 
Handel’s “The Messiah” with the Messiah Chorus of the 
Buena Memorial Presbyterian Church at the new Masonic 
Temple, South Chicago, on January 4, 1919, under the 
auspices of the First Presbyterian Church of South 
Chicago. 

The recital on Saturday afternoon at the Bush Con- 
servatory was given by Louis D. Boedtker, soprano, pupil 
of Charles W. Clark, and Florence Kirby, pianist, pupil 
of Moses Boguslawski. 

Lucille Wynecoop, soprano and professional pupil of 
Mrs. O. L. Fox, appeared with much success last week as 
soloist with the Milwaukee Orchestra. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Crowded House Hears College of Music Students 


On December 13 every seat in the New York College 
of Music hall was filled, with standees, when the students 
were heard in concert. Exceptionally good work was dis- 
played and enthusiastically applauded. Especially note- 
worthy were the numbers given by Adele Muys, violinist, 
who showed good tone for so young a student; Frieda 
Appel, who -has fine piano technic and is without doubt a 
student of much promise; Viola Abrams, who played the 
difficult harp concerto by Albert Zabel with dash, ably 
accompanied by Olivia Rebstein, pianist. Marie Bighouse 
was unable to appear, but Celia Wasserman ably took her 
place, giving a very enjoyable performance of Mozart's 
fantasig in C minor. David Gindin was assigned the last 
number, Chopin’s scherzo in B flat minor; he is a pupil 
of Mr. Fraemcke and without doubt one of the best of 
that master’s students. Vocal numbers by Agathe Behrens 
and Pauline Schilpp deserve high praise, for the young 
pom yoo? sang with real expression, showing good voices 
and poise. 





Prominent Musicians Pay Tribute to Morris 


Gretchen Morris, soprano, never fails to give pleasure to 
thése. who are fortunate enough to hear her, Her voiceis true, 
clear. and sympathetic, and many tributes have been paid 
to her and to her art by persons whose names speak for 
themselves in the musical world. Ernst Kunwald, former 
diregtor of the: Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, says of 
her that she appeals by her fresh, sympathetic, warm voice 
and her temperamental way of singing in opera. C. Mor- 
timer Wiske, director ofsthe Newark Festival, is of the 
opinion that.there is no question about Gretchen Morris; 
in proof of his. contention, he had her booked for the 
Newark Festival held last spring. Eugen Ysaye told her: 
“It was a real pleasure to hear you sing. You have a 
glorious voice, and. predict a brilliant future for you.” 
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Monday, December 2nd, recital, Concord, 











Conn. 

Wednesday, December 4th, joint recital 
with Dambois, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Thursday; December 5th, recital at Colum- 
bia University, New York. 


Friday, December 6th, soloist New York 


Philharmonic Society. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MINNEAPOLIS HOME ORCHESTRA 
FURNISHES GREATER PART 
OF CITY’S RECENT MUSIC 





Carlo Liten on Patriotic Program—Beyer-Hane’s First 
Appearance as Solo Cellist with Minneapolis Or- 
chestra Welcomed—Christine Langenhan’s 
Singing Enjoyed—Ferguson Liked 
with Elks’ Glee Club 


Minneapolis, December 12, 1918. 


War inspired works were given a prominent place on 
the program of Friday evening, December 6, at the Audi- 
torium when the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra pre- 
sented Carlo Liten, the Belgian tragedian, in Elgar's mu- 
sical settings of “Le drapeau Belge” and “Le Carillon,” 
both poems by Emile Cammaerts. The music was fantas- 
tic and the reading of Mr. Liten, soul reaching. The audi- 
ence, though he spoke in French, understood the context, 
especially when in the poem he tells how the Belgian army 
retakes Brussels, Namur, etc., and finally marched on to 
Berlin. There was no mistaking the loyalty of the audi- 
ence, for a veritable furore broke forth and after many 
acknowledgments, Mr. Liten repeated “Le drapeau Belge” 
and even then, the audience wanted more. But Mr. Liten 
was greeted with the “Brabanconne,” played by the or- 
chestra when next he appeared, 

The program was opened by Ernest Bloch’s setting to 
three Jewish poems. This led te the music by Elgar for 
Mr. Liten’s numbers... The Tschaikowsky, No. 5, E minor 
symphony was impresively played under Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
baton, 


Beyer-Hane Welcomed at First Solo Appearance 
with Orchestra 


The popular concert of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra of December 1, gave us a chance to corroborate 
the good judgment of the management in selecting Her- 
man Beyer-Hane as solo cellist of the orchestra. Dvorak’s 
B minor concerto, new to us, was his vehicle of expressing 
a fine, round tone, a splendid technic and a musicianship 
that will gratify the most exacting as long as he is here. 
His lack of aftectation is restful and his whole manner 
that of the finished musician who does not have to pose 
in order to impress his hearers. 

Borowski’s “Marche Triomphale” won wholehearted ap- 
plause as given by the orchestra with Emil Oberhoffer’s 
inspired reading. Two pieces for woodwind instruments 
by Bruno Labate were given an ovation. Mr. Labate has 
found the characteristic tone quality of each instrument 
and has used it to great advantage. 

The Glazounoff “Scene de Ballet,” op. 50, closed a de- 
lightful program. 


Christine Langenhan Soloist with Symphony Orchestra 


The symphony concert program of December 8 at the 
Auditorium furnished a Liszt novelty, “St. Francis Preach- 
ing to the Birds,” orchestrated by Felix Mottl. It is a 
work that will be enjoyed whenever heard here. Sven- 
dsen’s “Coronation” march opened the program; Dvorak’s 
“Carnaval” overture came next, with Grieg’s “Spring” and 
“Heart Wounds,” giving a beautiful touch of color. Saint- 
Saéns’ “Barcarolle’ and “La Jota Aragonaise” gave a 
Spanish touch to the program and Sibelius’ radiant tone 
poem closed the afternoon. 

Christine Langenhan sang with taste and marked musi- 
cal expression and was enthusiastically received. Her 
numbers were the aria, “Farewell, Ye Hills,” from “Joan 
of Are,” by Tschaikowsky, and “My Strength Is Spent,” 
from the “Taming of the Shrew,” by Goetz. 


Ferguson Delights with Elks Glee Club 


The Elks Glee Club gave a concert, December 12, to 
raise funds for a Christmas dinner for the 151st Regi- 
ment, which is the only Minnesota regiment which has 
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ISABELLE IRVING, 


The soprano who is now in France with a unit of the 
“Overseas Theatre League.” Miss Irving is one of 
the many singers who has used “The Magic of Your 
Ryes” with marked success. Before sailing for 
Europe she expressed her pleasure at having such 
a song in her repertory and said that she considered 
it as a “stand-by.” Other songs that Miss Irving 
will feature are “Values,” Vanderpool; “Sorter, Miss 
You,” Smith, and “Smilin’ Through,” Penn. 
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remained intact in France. The Auditorium was gener- 
ously filled by these who love music as well as many who 
went for patriotic reasons. Dr. Rhys-Herbert was in 
charge of the program and it measured up to any the 
club has ever given here before. A number of new num- 
bers and novelties were sung, all with feeling and artistic 
finish. 

Bernard Ferguson was soloist. His Bizet aria from “La 
jolie femme de Perth” was followed by a group of negro 
numbers, a French group and a few selected folksongs 
He sang splendidly. His voice, a mellow organ under ex 
cellent control, adapted itself well to his artistic inter 
pretation. 

The soloists of the club—Mr. Laird, a basso profundo; 
Mr. Pingre, baritone, and Mr. Adams, tenor—were emi 
nently successful. Dr. Rhys-Herbert is a director and 
drill master of great merit R. A 


Margaret Wilson Singing for Soldiers 
News from France is to the effect that Margaret Wil 
son,’ the President’s daughter, has just started another 
concert tour among the American troops in the Meuse 
sector, She will be en route about thirty days. On Christ- 
mas Day she sang at Gondrecourt, near where President 
Wilson dined with American soldiers on that day 
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New York Philharmonic Appear- 
ance, Press Verifies Unanimous 
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Post: 

Aria from opera, “Azara,” was sung with 
most agreeable, sonorous voice and sympa- 
thetic style by the well known contralto. 


Tribune: 

With opulent voice, she sang two French 
songs from Ernest Bloch’s “Poems of Au- 
tumn.,” 


Herald: 2 
Sang with sonorous tone and artistic fervor. 


Times: 

The songs were delivered with muci: effect. 
Her noble organ was later heard in an aria 
from J. K. Paine’s quite vanished opera 
“Azara.” 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS 
(Continued from page 27.) 
it began with the chromatic fantasy and fugue of Bach, 
ollowed by the “Andanti favori"” of Beethoven (marked 
by request”) and the Schubert F minor impromptu, and 


came the whole long “Etudes Symphoniques” of 
Schumann. Beautifully played as all these numbers were, 
t was rather a long stretch (an hour and a quarter) be- 
With the Chopin 


ther 


fore one reached Chopin for relief. 
numbers there came in the same group Mana-Zucca’s 
“Poéme Héroique”’ and works of Scriabin and Dohnanyi, 


while the dazzling finish was provided by the Paganini- 
Liszt “Campanella,” where the highest praise to be ac- 
wrded Levitzki is that his playing of it is on the same 
as that of Godowsky. 
always brilliant, ripens with the years 
ind takes on solid, impressive character. He is one of 
se who-have not disappointed. Beginning two years 
with most unusual gifts, he is steadily fulfilling his 
promise and ranks with the very first pianists of the day 
Particularly fine in the first part of the program was the 
rchitectural building up of the Schumann etudes, the 
grouping of masses, the careful observance of balance and 
of the relation of every musical part to the whole. The 
Chopin was a joy to hear, as Levitzki’s Chopin always is. 
Mana-Zucca’s “Poéme Héroique” is a short, pithy work, 
uite in modern style, and won much applause, as did the 
Stoiowski waltz. Both composers were present and bowed 
their acknowledgments from seats in the boxes. There 
1s a large audience, notwithstandmg the worst weather 
{ the season, and thoroughly emphatic and enthusiastic 
approval for all the pianist did. At the end he was called 
n for no less than five encores, one of them being his 
electrifying performance of the Rubinstein staccato etude 


MacDowell Club Concert: 
Bispham and Cooper, Soloists 


plane 
Levitzki’s art, 


Despite the inclement weather, a good sized and fash- 
ionable audience attended the concert given at the Mac 
Dowell Club, 108 West Fifty-tifth street, on Sunday even- 
ing, December 22, by David Bispham, baritone, and Charles 
Looper, pianist 

It was an evening devoted to music exclusively and es- 
pecially enjoyed by the many members and their friends. 

Mr. Cooper opened the program with a group of piano 
olos by MacDowell—four little poems, op. 32, “The 
Eagle,” “The B rook,” “Moonshine,” and “Winter,” as well 
is “Improvisation,” op. 46, No. 4. His second group con- 


F sharp major, etude, G flat, 


sisted of Chopin's nocturne, 
major, Rachmaninoff, and 


etude, F minor; prelude, a 
Liszt’s etude (“Un Sospiro” ). 

Mr. Bispham, who was in unusually fine voice, sang for 
his opening group four songs by F. Morris Class—*Why 
Does Azure Deck the Sky,” “The Elfin Knight,” “The 
Hermit,” and “Oid Roses,” which were enthusiastically 
applauded His second group, a vocal fantasie, “The 
Congo,” by Arthur Bergh and a highly original and ef- 


fective work is a study of the negro race, and written in 
three parts—“Their Basic Savagery,” “Their Irrepressible 
High Spirits,” and “The Hope of Their Religion.” Mr 


Bispham sang this group as well as the one made up of 
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Mr. Class’ with his accustomed fervor and in- 
tensity. : ; 
The composers were at the piano for their respective 


compositions, 


Philharmonic Sunday Concert; Leginska, Soloist 

Ethel Leginska and her intensive, temperamental, highly 
colored pianism were in evidence at Carnegie Hall when 
she played the Rubinstein D minor concerto and won 
endless plaudits with her glittering technic, her glowing 
tone, and her command of picturesque nuances. It was 
a virtuoso performance of a high order, but nevertheless 
it had also the touches of sentiment and dramatic declama- 
tion necessary to offset the many passages written ob- 
viously for display. Leginska has a style peculiarly her 
own, and it is a style which the public prefers infinitely 
to one which lays emphasis upon dry analysis and purely 
formal elucidation. 

The orchestra was heard in Kallinikow’s very melodious 
and lively G minor symphony, was its Cossack finale in 
impetuous rhythm. Josef Stransky led the work with 
evident liking, and his men gave him buoyant response. 
They were at the top of their form, and this means that 
the auditors were treated to orchestral performance than 
which there is none better. Rimsky-Korsakoff’'s much 
played “Capriccio Espagnol” closed the concert with rous- 
ing brilliance. 

Paulist Choristers, with Russian Symphony 


The Paulist Choristers, with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, delighted a large audience at the Lexington The- 
atre, Sunday evening, December 22.. Many distinguished 
visitors took advantage of this occasion to hear these 
popular singers and this well known orchestra, among 
them being noted stars of the theatrical world as well as 
persons prominent in other professions. 

Under the leadership of Father Finn, the conductor, the 
choristers presented a unique program, filled with solos 
and choruses, which held the strict attention of the audi- 
ence from heginning to end. There were a number of 
especially beautiful voices, these heard in the solo parts, 
and the work of the chorus, too, was fine. Father Finn de- 
serves great credit for the excellence of the program and 
added praise for his own work, which was most satisfying. 
His own well written composition, “Tell Him a Welcome,” 
was delightfully sung by the chorus. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler 
conducting, opened the program with “Capriccio Espagnol” 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff), and started the second half of the 
concert with Tschaikowsky’s andante cantabile (for 
spring) and Halvorsen’s “Entrance of the Bojars.” All 
were given an excellent reading, and no little part of the 
success of the program was due to this body of skilled 
players and their able and popular leader. 

Dr. Carl Gives “The Messiah” 

Notwithstanding the miserable weather of last Sunday 
evening, there was a full congregation at the “Old First” 
Church, New York, to listen to the Christmas Sunday 
performance of “The Messiah” under the direction of Dr. 
William C. Carl, organist and choirmaster. The true 
Christmas spirit was abroad and infused itself into all the 
singers, and the result was a splendid performance of 
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Handel's immortal work. The soloists were May Harri- 
son, Christine Barr, Bechtel Alcock and Vivian Gosnell, 
and Dr. Carl's finely trained chorus choir sang in the 
ensemble numbers. There were many words of apprecia- 
tion for the splendid spirit of music at the close of the 
service. Dr. Carl is doing a fine thing for music in thus 
giving a series of the standard oratorios on Sunday even- 
ings, and the fact that the church is filled on each occasion 
proves how thoroughly music lovers appreciate that fact. 


New Orleans Flashes Welcome to McCormack 


Under the local management of Robert Hayne Tarrant, 
the John McCormack recital in that city, on December 7, 
was one of the most significant musical events ever 





ROBERT HAYNE TARRANT AND 
JOHN McCORMACK. 


achieved in the Southern city. One of the original and 
picturesque methods of advertising employed by Mr. Tar- 
rant, who always is novel in his publicity ideas, is shown 
in the attached illustration, which exhibits the large elec- 
tric sign flashed across Canal street, the principal thor- 





Photos by G. Bennette Moore, New Orleans. 
THE BRILLIANT WELCOME TO McCORMACK 


oughfare of New Orleans. In addition to this luminous 
reminder, every iron post along the street held a card 
reading, “Welcome John McCormack, Athenaeum, De- 
cember 7.” 

The other photograph shows John McCormack and 
Mr. Tarrant kodaked at the Texas and Pacific Railroad 
station in New Orleans. The McCormack audience was 
a huge one, including nearly 200 soldiers and sailors who 
occupied the stage, making an attractive background for 
the distinguished artist. Charles L. Wagner, McCormack’s 
manager, also was in New Orleans for the concert, and 
he and the great tenor were entertained most hospitably 
w Psd Tarrant in the true and far famed New Orleans 
Style. 


Seidel to Play “Devil’s Trill” at Recital 

Referring to the statement made by a well known music 
critic that Toscha Seidel, the young Russian violin sen- 
sation, “plays like a thousand devils,” it is interesting to 
note that this young artist will play the “Devil’s Trill,” by 
Tartini, and the cadenza, by Leopold Auer, dedicated to 
Toscha Seidel, at his New York recital, at Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesdav evening, January 21. 
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CRITICS of NEW YORK id PHILADELPHIA UNITE IN PRAISE OF 


FLORENCE FASTON. 


Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company in World 
Premiere of Puccini Opera “Gianni Schicchi” 


Pierre V. R. Key, New York 
World, December 15, 1918. 


Florence Easton, whose soprano 
voice and art are a delight, was 
one of the individual artists who 
performed their tasks so admir- 
ably that they will not soon be for- 
gotten. An incident in last night’s 
performance so unusual that it is 
doubtful if such a thing ever oc- 
curred before at a world’s opera 
premiére occurred in the perform- 
ance of “Gianni Schicchi.” An 
American singer, Florence Eas- 
ton, had sung her first aria, a bit 
of lovely melody. ‘The audience 
so generously and so insistently 
applauded that Conductor Mor- 
anzoni allowed Mme. Easton to 
repeat this aria. 


H. E. Krehbiel, New York Trib- 
une, December 15, 1918. 
Apropos of the applause be- 
stowed upon the performers a sig- 
nificant incident is to be noted, 
The claque, which was unusually 
numerous and peculiarly pestifer- 
ous, had not a hand for the most 
exquisite bit of melody of the 
evening—the mock serious appeal 
to Gianni made by Miss Easton 
as Lauretta. But the genuine 
portion of the audience appreci- 
ated the song and the singer, and 
kept up its applause until a repe- 
tition of the little air was granted. 


Reginald de Koven, New York 
Herald, December 15, 1918. 

With “Gianni Schicchi” came 
another change of mood and 
scene. ‘The audience laughed and 
applauded heartily and continu- 
ously throughout, and, wonder of 
wonders, insisted on a repetition of Lauretta’s song, “O 
mio babino,” charmingly sung by Miss Easton, which was 
the musical hit of the evening. 


James Gibbons Huneker, New York Times, 


1918. 
Florence Easton, very pretty in her Juliet costume, sang 


her aria, “O mio babino,” most artistically. 
New York Evening Mail, December 16, 


Photo by White, N. Y. 


December 15, 


Katherine Lane, 


1918. 
Florence Easton was very pretty in a Florentine costume 


of pale blue with delicate pink draperies and a Juliet cap. To 





her fell the best aria of the opera, 
“O mio babino, caro,” Miss Eas- 
ton’s fresh, ravishing voice sent 
the melody, which is full of Puc- 
cini allurements, into instant pop- 
ularity. She was finally forced 
to repeat it. 
G. W. Gabriel, New York Even- 
ing Sun, December 16, 1918. 
Miss Easton won a triumph. 
Her beauty of voice and appear- 
ance, her comportment through- 
out, won her the eyes and ears of 


the audience at her every en- 
trance. 
Sylvester Rawling, New York 


Kvening World, December 16, 
1918. 

Florence Easton as the daugh- 
ter, a lovely vision, had the only 
really melodious aria in the opera 
to sing. She did it so beautifully 
that she had to repeat it’ There 
was no mistaking the conviction 
of the audience. 

Pitts Sanborn, New York Even- 
ing Globe, December 16, 1978. 

Florence Easton as Lauretta 
sang delightfully and acted well. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, De- 
cember 18, 1918. 

One must particularly com- 
mend Florence Easton’s beauty 
of voice and presence as Lauretta. 
Philadelphia North 
December 18, 1918. 

Florence Easton is a most win- 
some daughter, and was in fine 
voice last night. 


American, 


Philadelphia Record, December 
18, 1918. 

Florence Easton 
notably to the spiritedness of the performance. 


Philadelphia Press, December 18, 1918. 
Florence Easton is an artist of high calibre and she shows 
it by what she makes of the role of Lauretta. 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, December 18, 1918. 
Florence Easton gives to the role of Lauretta the charm of 
personality and beauty of vocalism. 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, December 18, 1918. 
The lovely aria of Lauretta was given by Mme. Easton 
with beautiful vocal effect and charming stage presence. 


contributed 


“FLORENCE EASTON ONCE MORE GAVE AN EXHIBITION OF VOCAL 
ART WHICH PLACES HER IN THE FOREFRONT OF LIVING ARTISTS.” 
—H. T. Finck, New York Evening Post, December, 16, 1918. 
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CAMPANINI REVIVES “SAMSON AND DELILAH”, 
LAZZARI AND O’SULLIVAN IN LEADING ROLES 





One of the Largest Audiences of the Season Hears Performance of Biblical 
Opera—Rosa Raisa Wins New Laurels in “Cavalleria Rusticana”— 
Lamont Substitutes Again and Is Royally Feted 


Chicago, December 2a, 1918 
“Samson and Delilah,” Tuesday, December 17 
iint-Saéns’ biblical opera brought out one of the larg- 
t audiences of the season, The revival of the opera was 
nother master stroke of Campanim, as it afforded an 
pportunity to hear Carolina Lazzari in a leading role. 


e her first appearance with the company last year, she 


has had only minor chances to disclose her full vocal 


juipment to best advantage. As Delilah, she proved one 

the best singers in Campamni’s roster. Miss Lazzari, 
it the time of her debut here as the shepherd in “Din- 
was pronounced a find and later in various roles 
he strengthened the good impression by the beauty of 
her mg and her vocal intelligence, until the time that 
Car nini thought best to cast his gifted contralto in a 
ading part The role of Delilah has had many expo- 
nents in this country on the operatic stage as well as on 
the oratorio platform, but vocally speaking, none has 
reached a higher sphere than this young American girl. 
Endowed with a voice of great beauty, pure, fresh and of 
terline quality, Miss Lazzari knows how to color it in 
natiy varied shades, each with a meaning of its own. She 
poured out her golden tone lavishly, her phrasing was ex- 
ellent, her French diction exquisite and her interpreta- 


tion highly meritorious. If Miss Lazzari’s voice was pleas- 

w to the ear, her looks likewise were regal to the eye 
Beautifully gowned, she looked wonderful. Indeed, more 
th Samson would fall before such a Delilah, His- 

ionically she was good—nothing more—but gave indica- 
tions that, with more appearances in stellar roles she will 
reach higher planes in her acting. Miss Lazzari’s success 
and in no way a surprise, as it had been 


in one 


Wa emphati 
John 


vared here 


O'Sullivan was the Samson. The tenor has ap- 
already in various roles, but it was in Samson 
that his voice was at its best. It is one of uncommonly 
ig power and wide compass. O'Sullivan is an artistic 
tenor and his success is unquestionable. Journet was the 
high priest, another role that belongs to the baritone, but 
the French basso’s intrusion into the baritone domain was 
occasion not in vain, as he was in all respects ad- 

Huberdeau was a sonorous, dignified old He- 
brew. A small rfle to be sure, but as sung by Huberdeau, 
une of the best parts of the performance. The Abimelech 
of Nicolay added new leaurels to the credit of this gifted 

The palm of honor is tendered Hasselmans, who 
an exceptionally good account of himself at the con- 


mirable 


basso 


wave 
ductor’s desk, and though his tempos were not altogether 
those we are accustomed to, he injected in it his own 
musicianship so that the results obtained were highly sat- 
istactory 


One of the real hits of the evening was won by Pavley 
and Oukrainsky. In those two master ballet dancers, Cam- 
panini has an asset of great value. They, with their own 
hallerines, charmed the eves by the gorgeous display of 
costumes and their terpsichorean art, which is unrivaled 
the ballet has a raison d'etre; 


here. With two such men, 
otherwise it should be eliminated. They won spontaneous 
applause of the magniture which is only accorded stars, 


“The Barber of Seville,” Monday, December 16 


“The Barber” was repeated with the same cast heard 
previously with the exception of Ciccolini, who replaced 
Carpi as Almaviva, and Trevisan, who resumed his own 
role of Bartolo, sung at the first performance by Nicolay, 
due to Trevisan’s indisposition, Galli-Curci was again in 
plendid voice and delighted her admirers. She sang the 
Bell Song” trom “Lakmé” again and had to give a double 
encore afterward. Stracciara, in splendid fettle, was an 
admirable Figaro and shared equally in the success of the 
night. The Bartolo of Trevisan is inimitable. He in- 
jected new vim into the old score and his note of comedy 
was irresistible and communicative not only to the audi- 
ence but to the other singers, who were merrier than here- 
iofore. Trevisan is a great artist, a modest but brilliant 
star, one that will shine even when surrounded by a galaxy. 
Ciccolini did his best as Almaviva, but this was not suf- 
ficient and many regretted that his predecessor, Carpi, was 


only heard here once, Campanini was at the conductor's 


desk and this in itself was sufficient to assure an uncom- 
monly good performance. He is still the hero of the baton. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” Wednesday, 
December 18 


The Castor and Pullux of the operatic stage were per- 
formed before one of the largest and most enthusiastic 
audiences of the present season. The interest of the pub- 
lic was focussed on Rosa Raisa, who appeared as San- 
tuzza in “Cavalleria.” Miss Raisa, who has been called 
by many of the critics of two continents “the greatest 
dramatic soprano of the age,” saug the role as it has never 
been sung here. She is a sincere artist, one who always 
gives of her best; one who sings all the notes written by 
the composer; one who does not try to win favor by cheap 
effects; who thrills not only by the sheer beauty of her 
song, but pleases the sophisticated by the genuineness of 
her art, which is transcendent. Raisa is in a class by her- 
self. Her voluminous voice has in it the sob that made 
Caruso famous, and from her full throated organ, come 
out myriads of diamond-like notes, al! colored with vari- 
ous tinges, but each as pure as the proverbial bell. It is 
an easy task to rhapsodize over such a complete artist as 
Rosa Raisa. She has, by study with masters of the bel 
canto, made herself the artist that she is today—an artist 
in the best sense of the word—one always de pendable ; 
one who knows how to sing, how to produce her voice 
and how to guide it so that at all times it is true to pitch. 
Dramatically her Santuzza can be compared to another 
great one—that of Calve, and the Polish singer is superior 
to the French woman in the role, as Raisa has been better 
gifted vocally. The Santuzza of Raisa will live in the 
annals of opera in America. It is a masterpiece. 

Alessandro Dolci sang the music written for Turriddu 
gloriously, even though his conception of the role is not 
satisfying. Dolci is a retharkabie singer, but as an actor 
he has much to learn and his Turriddu histrionically was 
poor, Alfred Maguenat was always in the picture as Alfic 
and, with Raisa in the duet, made the hit of the evening. 
Giorgio Polacco gave a brilliant reading of the score and 
put new life into it, so that even the intermezzo was a 
pleasurable moment. Under his baton the ensemble was 
homogeneously good and the choristers sang better than 
customarily. Polacco has made a personal hit here and 
he added a new one by his matchless interpretation of the 
Mascagni score, 

In “Pagliacci,” Muratore was to have sung Canio but 
due to his continued illness, which will deprive the habitues 
of the opera from hearing their favorite singer for the 
balance of the season, his role was entrusted to Forrest 
Lamont, an American tenor. The other roles were in the 
hands of conscientious artists who made the performance 
meritorious in all respects. Forrest Lamont, always ready, 
was sent in by Campanini to fill the breach and he did 
so to his honor. Mr. Lamont has done well, both to the 
satisfaction of the management as well as of the public, 
and it is to be hoped that his efforts, which already have 
heen well rewarded by the public, who again feted him roy- 
ally, shall likewise be recompensed by those who have charge 
of the financial destinies of the company. His Canio was 
human and voiced in such a fashion as to deserve unbiased 
praise. His success was emphatic and the many curtain 
calls at the conclusion of the famous “Lament” were only 
a just tribute to hts singing. Lamont is an American; 
this should not be a drawback to this young artist, who, 
however, seems to be ranked second to some Italian sing- 
ers in the company. There are none better than Lamont 
in the roster of the Chicago Opera Association. 

Stracciari gave his customary version of the Clown, and 
his rendition of the prologue was received with tempestu- 
ous plaudits, richly merited. Anna Fitziu was delightful 
as Nedda. Regal to the eye, she charmed the ear, and her 
singing of the “Bird Song” reached the acme of perfec- 
tion. The popular soprano was accorded also a very warm 
reception. Daddi was excellent as Beppo, likewise Defrere 
as Silvio. Sturani, conducting, left nothing to be desired. 


“Il Trovatore,” Friday, December 20 


Mrs, Alessandro Dolci, wife of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation’s principal Italian tenor, was near death from 
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, 
pneumonia last Friday evening and Dolci, who was to have 
sung in “La Gioconda,” could not appear, so the bilt had 
to be changed and “Il Trovatore” was given with Lamont 
as the troubadour, in which he again covered himself with 
glory. As stated so often in these columns, Lamont is a 
godsend to the Chicago opera management. He has saved 
thousands of dollars for the Chicago Opera Association, 
replacing all the other tenors and also acquitting himself 
in such a manner as to win the respect of the critics and 
the full approval of the audience. Lamont’s repertoire is 
inexhaustible and it is to be hoped he is receiving the just 
reward so invaluable an artist and rescuer as he deserves. 
The balance of the cast was similar to the one heard re- 
cently, including Rosa Raisa, Cyrena van Gordon, Rimini 
and Virgilio Lazzari. 


“Linda di Chamounix,” December 21 (Afternoon) 


“Linda,” with Galli-Curci, Stracciari, Trevisan and the 
two Lazzaris was the Saturday afternoon offering. This 
was the last performance of the work for the present sea- 
son and the great Galli-Curci was again crowned queen 
by the multitude that bestowed upon her thunderous plaud- 
its whenever she sang. The reviews given in these col- 
umns to Mme. Galli-Curci have been very short, as so 
much has been written concerning her marvelous voice 
and wonderful art, that nothing but repetitions of superla- 
tives could now be used. 


“Romeo and Juliet,” December 21 (Evening) 


On Saturday night “Romeo and Juliet” was given with 
the same cast previously heard, with the exception of John 
O'Sullivan, who appeared here for the first time as Romeo, 
the role heretofore sung by Muratore. Myrna Tharlow 
was the Juliet. A deferred review will appear next week, 
due to the delay in mail service at this time. 

Rene Devries. 


Ringo Re-engaged for Lockport Festival 


Marguerite Ringo, soprano, has just been re-engaged 
for the Lockport, N. Y., Festival, which is to be held in 
that citv in September, 1919. This re-engagement is a dis- 
tinct tribute to Miss Ringo, being in consideration of the 
splendid work done by her at the September, 1918 Lock- 
port Festival. 

Miss Ringo is a delightful artist, and when she ap- 
peared in the Central Methodist Church, Malden, Mass., on 
November 25, at the first concert of the fourteenth season 
of the Schubert Club, the Evening News said of her that 
“she was master of her voice and was able to do with it 
what she desired. It is of a wide scope, and her middle 
register is extremely rich in quality. Her phrasing de- 
noted actual control and careful study, while her interpre- 
tation was all that could be desired.” In the Malden Free 
Press comment was made that “she assisted the club most 
pleasingly, first with a series of four songs which well 
brought out her charming manner and adaptability to 
various kinds of sclo work. Her voice was displayed to 
its best advantage perhaps in ‘Depuis le jour,’ from 
‘Louise,’ while almost of. equal merit was her solo and 
obbligato in ‘To Whom Then Will Ye Liken God?’ which, 
together with the club and organ accompaniment, was one 
of the strongest features of the evening.” 

Miss Ringo made two appearances recently in New 
York—on December 15 at a concert in the Hotel Vander- 
bilt, and on December 22 in the Central Baptist Church, 
where she sang in “The Messiah.” Both appearances 
served to add to her well deserved popularity. 


Quartet Wears Masks While e Playing to Soldiers 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet appeared at Camp 
Upton on Wednesday, December 11, playing four times 
in the afternoon at various wards and in the evening 
played at the Auditorium for over 3,500 soldiers, whose 
appreciation of the work of this charming quartet was 
shown by their sincere applause. Following this the quartet 
rendered a program at the Hostess House, where the ap- 
plause was again most enthusiastic. The success of the 
quartet was so pronounced that an urgent request was 
made by the Y. M. C. A. for a return concert, which the 
quartet promised to fill. The musicians enjoyed a novel 
experience. They were obliged to wear masks while 
playing in one of the wards. 





Engaged for Jersey City Temple 


Because of the beautiful quality and the harmonious 
blending of their voices, Frances Sebel Gottlieb and Julia 
Forrest, engaged for special services, were the principal 
factors in the immediate engagement of a quartet for 
Temple Beth-El, Jersey City. Both Mrs. Gottlieb and Miss 
Forrest are pupils of Jessie Fenner, Hill. 
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“A startling display of the versatility and technical excellences of Breeskin.’ 
“Facile technique and brilliancy evoked frequent and spontaneous applause.” 
“A stalwart among New York’s young violinists.” 
“Rose to really splendid heights.” 
“He has unusual temperament.” 
“Possessing sterling merits.” 
“Plays to capacity house.” 


1 The Globe. 


Mr. Breeskin’s perform- 


The Sun. 
In style he shone to advan- 
tage . . . in technical de- 


a . nies bs 
tails he was brilliant. Partie- 
ularly was this the case with 


ance was always effective and 
his facile technique and _bril- 
liancy evoked frequent and 


his performance of the first spontaneous applause. [is 


movement of the Sinding suite 
in which his command of stae- 


intonation was always pure 
and his tone was rich, varied 
cato was masterly. and of ingratiating quality. 
The Times. 

A stalwart among 
New York’s young violinists 
now coming before the public 
daily. 


Kvening Sun, 

There is warmth and feel- 
| ing to his playing and when 
he arrived at the presto move- 
ment of the Sinding suite he 
The Tribune. rose to really splendid heights. 

His warmth of tone, his 
command of issuance and of 
color, and his rhythmic sense 


were all excellent. His play- 
ing of the Sinding suite was 
admirable. 

The Herald. 

It was pleasant to hear 
again Mendelssohn’s melodi- 
ous concerto, which an audi- 
ence supersurfeited with mod- 


| Hvening Mail. 

| He has a good tone, broad 
/ and satisfying and a great 
1 deal of intelligence. He does 
i not confuse sentiment with 
| sentimentality and he played 
the Mendelssohn concerto 
! with a fine restraint. He has 
la fluent technique, equal to 
| more than average demands, 
! and his profound feeling for 
| the traditions will always give 


The slow movement was ex- a great deal of pleasure to the 


quisitely played. 





ern music found delightful. 
discriminating. 
American, The Telegraph. 

The Kreisler introduction and scherzo caprice for violin 
itv i : ¥ toe alone advantageously showed the really remarkable virtuosity 
quality in the sustained notes. He rushed with tremendous  apaeiageapenacay gee tp 

of the brilliant Breeskin. He played the Mendelssohn con- 


His tone was pleasing to the ear and of lovely and even 


speed through the whirlwi ni -asures Sinding’s ; a tae . r 
Ps gh the whirlwind opening measures of Sinding’s certo with notable facility . . . the recital closed with a 
suite and compassed the intricacies of double-stopping and startling display of the versatility and technical excellence of 


bravura passages of the later movements with facility. Breeskin. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BOSTON HAS “WALLENSTEIN” 
NOT HEARD SINCE 1907 


D'Indy’s Picturesque Work Last Given There Under Dr. Muck—Conductor 
Rabaud Gives Trilogy Masterly Interpretation—Josef Hofmann 
Returns After Long Absence—Overflow Audience 
Enjoys Rachmaninoff—Notes 


Mass., 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its seventh pro- 
ram of the season in Symphony Hall, Friday afternoon 

| Saturday evening, December 20 and 21. The program 
as dominated by D'Indy’s “Wallenstein” trilogy after 
Schiller, unheard here since its initial performance under 
Dr. Muck in 1907 Josef Hofmann was the assisting 
irtist, playing the Chopin E minor concerto. The third 

final number was Herlioz’s “King Lear” overture. 

wave a masterly interpretation of the 
enthusiasm of the audience was mani- 
fested in its Mr. Hofmann, happily and de- 
ervedly returning as a soloist after an absence of some 
ears, played the Chopin concerto with all his attributed 
kill and facility He was most effective in the slow 
novement, the melodic line of which he never allowed to 
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sag through a tendency to drag or oversentimentalize. The 
opening allegro and the finale were played with brilliance 
and finish. The dramatic content of the Berlioz overture 
was displayed in its fullness. The orchestra met the 
spirit of the piece more than half way and the audience 
was not immune to the excitement. 


Sergei Rachmaninoff at Symphony Hall 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, the distinguished Russian com- 
poser and pianist, lately returned to this country after an 
absence of several years, gave a concert of piano music 
in Symphony Hall, Suhday afternoon, December 15. 
Every seat in the hall was occupied and people were 
standing about the hall wherever there was space. It 
was an inspiring occasion from any point of view. His 
program was of intense interest, made vital and dominated 
throughout by his extraordinary personality. Familiar 
works were played in a manner far from the conventional 
and, by his masterly interpretation, rejuvenated and in- 
vested with a vitality which made them at once new and 
fervently eloquent. 

His program was the same as that of his New York 
recital, reviewed elsewhere. Without exception, every 
number was enthusiastically encored and even though he 
did not leave the stage after his own group, he was obliged 
to make up for the encores which would have been 
demanded then, at the close of his program. If he had 
entertained any hopes of concluding his program without 
playing his universally popular C sharp minor prelude, he 
was doomed to disappointment, for it was insistently called 
for from all parts of the house, and he was considerate 
enough to play it for his last encore. 


Concert at the New England Conservatory 


The New England Conservatory Orchestra, George W. 
Chadwick, conductor, gave a concert in Jordan Hall, 
Wednesday evening, December 18* The Christmas vaca- 
tion of the Conservatory runs from December 22 to De- 
cember 31 inclusive. 


From the Arthur Wilson Studio 


Raymond Allan, tenor, sang ‘in “The Messiah” with 
the Lynn, Mass., Choral Society, Arthur B. Keene, con- 
ductor, Tuesday cvening, December 17. His associate 
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ARTHUR LOESSER, 
The pianist, who played a 
Daniel Gregory Mason son- 
ata for violin and piano with 
Nicholas Garagusi at the 
concert given by the Society 
of American Music Opti- 
mists on Sunday afternoon, 
December 15, at Chalif's 
Hall, New York. Another 
enjoyable feature of the pro- 
gram was the speech made 

by Judge C, F. Moore. 


LARS TSU NRA 


i were Mildred Ellis, Lillia Snelling and Willard 
“lint. 

Norman Arnold, formerly of Boston, has been substi- 
tuting at the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, New 
York, during the absence on tour of Arthur Hackett. 

Frederic Huddy, baritone, and Ben Redden, tenor, were 
the soloists in a performance of “The Messiah” at St. 
Marks School, Southborough, Mass., Sunday evening, De- 
cember 15. . 

Francis Storrs is singing his third consecutive week at 
the Pleasant Street Theater, Worcester, Mass. 


Notes 


The choir of the Old South Church, assisted by a 
chorus of sixteen voices, under the direction of Henry E. 
Wry, gave “The Messiah,” Sunday evening, December 15. 

Dai Buell, pianist, was the soloist at the Chromatic Club 
musicale given at the Tuilleries, Tuesday morning, Decem- 
ber 17. Miss Buell played the Liszt B minor sonata 
which received so much commendation at her recital in 
New York, October 22. 

Sylvain Noack, second concertmaster of the Boston 
Orchestra, scored a success as soloist at a concert given 
under the auspices of the Springfield Y. M. C. A. in the 
Municipal Auditorium, December 15. 

Joseph Bonnet, the distinguished French organist, was 
the guest of honor at the second social meeting of the 
season of the New England Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, held in the rooms of the Harvard 
Musical Association, Monday evening, December 16. Er- 
nest Skinner, the well known organ manufacturer, gave 
an interesting and illuminating talk on the modern pipe 
organ, illustrated, practically, by organ pipes. 

Henry Gideon, organist of Temple Israel, leaves Sun- 
day night for New York, en route to France where he 
will be engaged in entertainment work under the auspices 
of America’s Over-There Theater League for six months. 
He will be accompanied by his wife, Constance Ramsay 
Gideon. 

A reception was given at Harvard College, Monday 
afternoon, December 16, in honor of Mr. Rabaud, the new 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The wives 
of the trustees of the orchestra were in the receiving line. 

The Boston Arena on St. Botolph street, one of the 
largest auditoriums in the country and mentioned as a 
probable place for the proposed Victory Jubilee, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire early in the morning of Decem- 
ber 18. The cause of the fire is unknown. 

R. S. 


Many Engagements for Soder-Hueck Artists 


That singers trained and coached at the Soder-Hueck 
studios, Metropolitan Opera House building, are splen- 
didly equipped is best proven by their success and popu- 
larity. Walter Mills, the American baritone, is in steady 
demgnd and his beautiful, well trained voice and splendid 
interpretating of song have already placed him in the fore- 
ground. On December 8 he was engaged for a joint 
recital with Lily Meagher, the Irish soprano, at the Van- 
derbilt Hotel; December 12, at a recital at his residence- 
studio in Brooklyn for about two hundred people; Decem- 
ber 13,at a banquet at Delmonico’s, Fifth avenue, New York; 
December 17, in joint recital with Julia Meade Starkey, 
the splendid Soder-Hueck contralto, at Rutherford, N. J., 
Clara. Willner being the capable accompanist on all these 
occasions; December 18, at the morning musicale of the 
Chiropean Club, Brooklyn, Shanna Cummings, president, 
and on December 19, at Columbia Building, Fifth avenue, 
New York, for a Red Cross benefit. Mr. Mills will begin’ 
a concert tour in joint recital with Julia Meade Starkey, 
the contralto, and Hazel Carpenter, concert pianist, early 
in February. They will tour upper New York State, visit- 
ing Troy, January 7; Glens Falls, January 10; Plattsburg, 
January 13, as well as other dates not yet definitely settled 
on account of the influenza epidemic. On February 13 Mr. 
Mills will be soloist with the Chaminade Club, Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, Mme. Richardson-Kuster, conductor. 

Harrin Lohre, the Russian tener, sang at a Red Cross 
recital benefit at the auditorium of the New York Univer- 
sity, December 7, before an audience of about one thou- 
sand people. On December 13 he sang at the Delmonico 
banquet, joining Walter Mills and Julia Meade Starkey. 
On January 5, evening, he is engaged for a recital at Hotel 
Vanderbilt. _ 

George Reimherr, the American tenor, who just returned 
from Camp Gordon, Ga., has been engaged as soloist with 
the Modern Music Society of New York, Erno Rapee, 
conductor, On January 5 he will be heard at the Soder- 
Hueck studio, and will be soloist at the seventh concert of 
the American Music Optimists, Mana-Zucca, founder and 
president, at -Chalif’s concert hall, Fifty-seventh street, 
New York, every first Sunday of the month, begirming 
January 5. There will be a musicale and reception at 4 
p. m. at the Soder-Hueck studios, Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, to give the many friends and patron 
of Mme. Soder-Hueck and her splendid artist-pupils a 
chance to drop in and greet them. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 


“Aida,” November 29 


Tribune. 
Moranzoni conducted with ad- 
mirable vigor. 


Herald. 

Muzio has a richness and pee 
trating quality of tone which en- 
ables her to give great effect to 
Verdi’s dramatic .music. She 
sang her numbers with great 
power and emotional feeling. 


Herald. 
Montesanto sang 
throughout. 


admirably 


Herald. 
Never has “Aida” been done 
more orients than it is now 
at the ea itan. 


The chorus ae not have 
been improved upon. 


Globe. 

Montesanto as 

reached the highest point of his 

achievement here so far in the 
Nile scene, 


Amonasro 


n. 

Moranzoni had some disagree- 
ments with the various assistant 
conductors behind the scenes, 

American. 

It is to be hoped that Miss 
Muzio’s shortcomings were due 
to temporary indisposition. One 
noted with regret the jerky, 
spasmodic manner of her utter- 
ance,’ the unsteadiness of her 
voice under pressure, and the 
penetrating stridency which her 
tone-production assumed in lofty 
altitudes, 

World. 


He sang with so yeonguated 
and unpleasant a tremolo that 
found it difficult to either begin 
or to end many tones at their 
proper points, 


There have bene better per- 
formances of “Aida” at the 
Metropolitan. 

World. 

It was an inexcusable perform- 
ance of the quintet and ensemble 
at the close of Act II in which 
- and the chorus par- 
ticipated. 

American. 

His wobbly emission of dry 
and hollow sound almost made a 
travesty of the part of Amon- 
asro, 


Philharmonic Concert, December 1 


Evening Post 
Hulda Lashanska has one of 
the loveliest voices now before 
the public . . . not often does 
one hear such exquisitely pure, 
rich and artistic vocalism, 
Fee Post 
As a 


Siienate _ = had only two oer 
rivals, Seidl and Safonoff, 





Evening Sun 
Admirable is the art with 
which the Lashanskan voice is 
marshaled. 


Tribune 
A little brilliancy of the baton 
would be welcomed at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts and would 
have been certainly agreeable 
yesterday. 
Evening Journal 
Lashanska holds the tone al- 
ways steadily poised. 
Sun 
Stransky was quite at home 
in the Tschaikowsky symphony. 


Tribune 
Art has made Miss Lashan- 
ska’s voice one of the most 
beautiful now to be heard. 


Evening Journal 
Her voice has the semicylin- 
dees Mare | attaching to a lack 
f body and tapers to thinness, 


Evening Journal 
The conductor delivered 
Tschaikowsky with as much 
tang as is possessed by a 
parsnip. 
Evening Journal 
She presented the Bellini aria 
in the style of a lesson aptly 
learned. 
Evening Post 
Safonoff never made the final 
allegro more wildly frenetic and 
} —gaaee in its rhythmic splen- 
or. 


Herald 
She has a rather explosive 
attack, 


Evening Journal 
He delivered Tschaikowsky 
with as much tang as is pos- 
sessed by a parsnip. 
Globe 
Serious defects in technic 
made her singing a feeble caric- 
ature of the singing which such 
a gifted throat ought to achieve. 


New York Symphony, December 12 


Evening Journal 
Brahms’ third symphony was 
played with animation, 
Evening Post 
Vidas played the Bruch G 
minor concerto with true feel- 
ing for its sentimental content. 


Telegraph 

The first playing in New 
York of Richard Cheri Bourk’s 
symphonic poem from “Hia- 
watha” was, probably, the most 
interesting feature of the con- 
cert, for it introduced under the 
most propitious circumstances a 
notable American contribution 
to symphonic literature. “The 
Fall of Nokomis,” as this little 
symphony is named, is a sincere, 
if somewhat sentimental essay 
into the vague field of Indian 
music. Irregular rhythms, tene- 
bral monotones and _ indefinitely 
suggested melodies vocal of the 
nomad chants of ows gy roa 
Indian epic, are denoted in the 
brief prelude by muted horns, 
and a sound stippling of violins 
and harp over a richly umbrous 
background of surging wood- 
winds. The French deveriptive 
tendency, almost remindfu 
Debussy in_ pastoral suggestion 
and multiplicity of tone weav- 
ing out of a single chord held 
by the horns or reeds, the deri- 
vation of undulous and waver- 
ing figures of great linear 
beauty and richly subdued color, 
denoted the .gracious_ tendency 
of the composer, and Mr. Dam- 
rosch read the poem with infi- 
nite understanding and unwav- 
ering adhesion to its manifest 
intention. In his abstemious, 
perhaps timid, uses of the great 
resources of the orchestra, the 
composer at least disclosed a 
reverence for its mysteries and 
a becoming modesty all too rare 
in youthfully zealous writers. 
His building up to the central 
climax and the one grand out- 
break of the entire orchestral 
fabric of related melody, was 
admirably conceived and per- 
fectly accomplished, and_ the 
calm and almost mystical finale 
was “a creeping back into star 
shadows” beautifully effected by 
the harp, celesta, and low 
strings as in the disintegration 
of a dream. 

Times 


Bruch is only Mendelssohn 
and sugar. 


Evening Post 
It got little applause because 
of its languid pestecmanse. 


obe 
He played the Bruch con- 
certo with redeeming nobility, 
never verging on the senti- 


mental, 
Herald 
The new American composition 
did not materialize, 


Evening Journal 
Mr. Damrosch also shifted 
ground in his program for rea- 
sons other than influenza. “The 
Fall of Nokomis,” a new compo- 
sition by Richard C. Bourck, had 
is an eleventh hour substitution 
a repetition of d’Indy’s “Istar” 
variations and a performance of 

Saint-Saéns’ “Phaeton.” 


Tribune 
Instead of Bourk’s “Fall of 
Nokomis,” d’Indy’s “Istar” vari- 
ations and Saint-Saéns’ sym- 
phonetic poem, “Phaeton,” were 
played, 


Herald 
I had rather hear one chap- 
ter of the Bruck G minor con- 
certo for real emotional pleas- 
ure than a whole volume of 
d’Indy, 


Florence Hinkle Recital, December 12 


Globe ; 
She was in excellent voice. 


Evening Post : 
At first she seemed a trifle 
oarse. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Oratorio Society, December 2 


Tribune 
The concert was in all things 
one of the finest achievements 
in its class that New York has 
enjoyed for years, 


Times 
The ponerse performance was 
rather lymphatic, till the finale, 
when the society shrieked and 
rumbled a lot, the shrillness of 





the sopranos being due to awk- 
wardly high vocal writing. 


: Globe imes 
_Lili Boulanger’s “For a Sol- The score lacks unity of idea 
dier’s ee proved to be a  andstyle . . . the general effect 
merit, was rer . her effort 
well worked "ent as to orches- seemed fe and. ineffectual. 
tration and dramatically descrip- 
tive in its emotional content. 








LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 











Liverpool, November 1, 1918, 


The eightieth season was inaugurated on October 
29 by Sir Henry Wood with Brahms’ first symphony, 
the rear of the program being brought up by Sullivan’s 
finely scored “Macbeth” overture, which deserves more 
frequent performance. A rather unusual novelty was 
introduced in the form of three “impressions” by How- 
ard Carr, suggested by the personalities of Corporal 
O'Leary, V. C.; Captain Oates (who lost his life in the 
Scott Antarctic expedition), and the late Warneford, 
V. C., the intrepid airman, who, single handed, de- 
stroyed a monster Zeppelin in one of the German raids. 
All three are notable examples of inventiveness, and 
certain realistic effects in the latter case, but the trio, 
as a whole, can hardly be regarded as anything more 


85 
than a clever study in modern instrumentation. Carrie 
Tubb sang the big scena from “Fidelio,” and some 


songs by Liza Lehmann, John Ireland and Arthur Som- 
ervell, and the choir, under Dr. Pollitt, the new choir- 
master, gave a very good account of J. Christian Bach's 
unaccompanied motet, “I Wrestle and Pray.” 


North Wales Heroes’ Memorial 


The concert in aid of the funds of this worthy object 
was one of the most agreeable in the writer’s experi- 
ence. Th standard of excellence was not perhaps of 
the very highest, but every one of the executants was 
competent, especially Laura Evans-Williams, Winifred 
Lewis and Ivor Foster, while Michael Mullen proved 
himself one of the elect as a piano accompanist. Both 
ladies were, I believe, the product of the Eisteddfod 
and both have justified their success. Not the least 
interesting were several folksongs in the Welsh ver- 
nacular, the ‘sentiments of which were quickly appreci- 
ated by the large audience. The Welsh people are bi- 
lingual, and Liverpool is often spoken of as the capital 
of North Wales, a claim that is by no means extrava- 
gant if the number of Calvinistic and other dissenting 
churches is anything to go by. The strong inherent 
musical instinct in the Celtic race is constantly mani- 
fested here, and especially in choral singing 

W. J. B. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE | 








SAN FRANCISCANS REVEL IN 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC AFTER LULL 


Crowds Brave Elements to Hear Hertz Conduct Vic- 
tory Concert—Large Audience Attends Second Event 
Despite Influenza Return—Interest Awakens 
in Chamber Music 


San Francisco, Cal., December 14, 1918. 


A week of unusual interest began on Sunday afternoon 
when the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Alfred Hertz, gave a popular “victory con- 
cert” at the Curran Theatre. In spite of the severe rain 
and wind storm that swept the city and rendered umbrellas 
of little used and the going difficult the theatre was filled 
almost to its seating capacity, a tribute to the popularity 
of Hertz and his orchestra. There was much enthusiasm 
and everybody had a good time. 

After the National Anthem the dirge from MacDowell’s 
“Indian Suite’ was given in memory of our heroic dead. 
Alfred Hertz did himself honor by selecting this piece to 
play on this memorial occasion and showed himself as 
he is, a musician who welcomes the music of his adopted 
country without prejudice, when it is worthy. 

The balance of this interesting program was selected 
from all allied countries—France, England, Belgium, Italy, 
tohemia, Russia. The most interesting works were 
Grainger’s British folk settings and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slav,” the most successful, perhaps, Massenet’s 
“Alsatian Scenes,” probably because of the beautifully 
played cello solo by Britt and the charming clarinet obli- 
gato by Randall. 

Other offerings were Bizet'’s “Patrie” overture, five 
Flemish dances (Block), three Slavonic dances (Dvorak), , 
“Venetian Carnival” (Burgmein). 

On Friday the second regular symphony concert was 
viven before a large audience in spite of the recrudescence 


of the influenza epidemic, which, however, has not yet be- 
come serious. And there is a prevailing feeling of hope 
that it will not become serious and will not again close 
up our theatres. ; 

However that may be, the concert of Friday was a splen- 
lid one and will be a glorious memory during our time 
of cessation should that misfortune again be inflicted upon 
us by the authorities. The program included one novelty 


and two standard works. The novelty, new at least to 
this coast and to this writer, was Moussorgsky’s “Night 
on the Bald Mountain.” 

Hertz gave the Brahms finale an interpretation that was 
a work of genius in itself. He brought out whatever 
color there is in the rather colorless orchestration in a 
way that I, for my part, had never before heard done. 


Hertz understands Brahms. 


And what shall one say for the splendid genius of the 
composer of “Boris”? "Way back, at a time when he could 
scarcely have been aware of the boastings of Liszt and his 
followers, who were proudly making “the music of the 
future,” Moussorgsky was really, without boastfulness, 
perhaps unconsciously, making music that is still, even 
today, the music of the future. No discords penned by 
Strauss, of Wolf-Ferrari, are more effective and beautiful 
than those offered us by this greatest of Russians. Here 
again Hertz was entirely in his element. He is, ever and 
always, an orchestra man. He revels in solving riddles 
of orchestration. His greatest joy is getting just the 
proper balance of wood and horns and brass and strings. 
And his personality is such that he inspires every man 
in the orchestra to do his best. 

The other number on this program was the “Bartered 
Bride” prelude with its thrilling fugue, which was done 
in a way that would have delighted Bach. Such clarity, 
precision and speed speaks well for the ability of the 
string players. 

It only remains to commend the delicate beauty of Louis 
Persinger’s playing of the solo passages in the second 
movement of the symphony. They were done in a manner 
truly exquisite and delightful, with warm, luscious tone 


and depth of feeling and added much to the beauty of the 


whole. 
Interest Awakens in Chamber Music 


Has San Francisco suddenly awakened to the value and 
beauty of chamber music? or has the long siege of in- 
fluenza and the consequent ban on music given the people 
a longing for music that they will satisfy with anything 
available ? 

These questions are in order by reason of the unusually 
large audiences .that greeted the San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society last week and the Shavitch-Saslavsky-Bem 
Trio this week. Whatever the answer may be, it is a 
good showing and the many who attended these concerts 
certainly had no reason to be disappointed. At the same 
time it must be a gratification to the artists who give their 
time to rehearsals in order to perfect the works offered 
to the public. 

The Shavitch-Saslavsky-Bem. offered on Tuesday even- 
ing an unusually interesting program. There was the in- 
terest of novelty in the new Debussy sonata for violin 
and piano which was exquisitely interpreted by Saslavsky 
and Shavitch—a strange and exotic work, delightful to 
those who like the modern school in general and Debussy 
in particular—there was a bit of Young America in the 
graceful and pleasing Cadman Trio, which, by the way, 
contrary to what all the advance press notices stated, was 
not “entirely revised” by Shavitch and the composer for 
this performance—and there was the splendid Dvorak 





trio, op. 65, to close. 


An excellent organization is this new trio. Saslavsky 
we all know by reason of his many years with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra—Bem, a young cellist of more 
than usual merit, is rapidly coming to the fore—Shavitch 
is a brilliant pianist. The ensemble is extremely good, the 
tone sonorous, the interpretations vivid and individual, and 
on the whole there is evidence of the artists’ solid musi- 
cianship. 

We learn with regret that Schavitch’s duties at the St. 
Francis Hotel, where he has been placed in charge of the 
orchestra, will perhaps interfere with his work with the 
trio. eo 


“PEACE DAY” ASSEMBLY HELD 
AT TACOMA ALOHA CLUB 


Aloha Quartet Sings Patriotic Songs—Newcomers In- 
troduced at Matinee Musicale—Military Program 
at First Swedish Church—Women 
Hold “Victory Sing” 


The Aloha Quartet-—Mmes. Tallman, Wolbert, Tripple 
and Duncan—prominent in Tacoma musical club circles, 
presented a unique program entirely of patriotic songs, 
with Mrs. T. V. Tyler as accompanist, at the “Peace Day” 
assembly of the Aloha Club held on December 9. Prefaced 
with an address by Bishop Frederick W. Keator, the pro- 
gram carried out the subject-theme, “Liberty, Democracy, 
Brotherhood,” chosen for the day. 


Newcomers Introduced at Matinee Musicale 


An unusually interesting matinee musicale was given by 
the Ladies’ Musical Club on Tuesday afternoon, December 
3, in the Tacoma Hotel drawing rooms. Two musicians 
who have recently come to the city to reside were intro- 
duced and received a cordial welcome. Mrs. Oscar Rob- 
ert Myre made a most favorable impression in two groups 
of violin numbers, and the rich contralto voice of Mrs. 
Yoe Pearl Park received unstinted praise and applause. 
Mrs. Park sang a group by Carrie Jacobs Bond, and a 
ballad written for and dedicated to the singer by Opal 
Bullard. Mrs. Yost, the wife of Captain H. H. Yost, of 
Camp Lewis, was the efficient accompanist for both solo- 
ists. Katherine Robinson, Tacoma pianist, who is win- 
ning new laurels with each public appearance this season, 
wi groups of Paderewski, Debussy and Grainger num- 

rs. 

Military Program at First Swedish Church 


A military program at the First Swedish Lutheran 
Church on Friday evening, December 6, opened the “Big 
Three” course of musicales under the auspices of the 
Dorcas Society of the church. Special features were the 
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solos and duets given by Privates Oswald Olson and 
Chaplain A. J. Haupt, professional singers from Camp 
Lewis, and the delightful numbers sung by a children’s 
chorus of 100 voices, trained hy Mrs. E. é. Bloomquist, 
a prominent chorus conductor. 


Women Hold “Victory Sing” 


The Woman’s Clubs of Tacoma responded to the call 
sent out hy the National Council of Women and a big 
‘Victory Sing” to celebrate the end of the war was held 
at the Woman’s Clubhouse on Thursday, November 28. 

K. M. K. 


GODOWSKY-HUGHES 
HEARD IN PORTLAND 


An Ideal Combination—Musicians’ Club Gives Lunch- 
eon—Boone Talks on Symphonic Music—Notes 


The opening of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau’s con- 
cert series in the Heilig Theatre on December 4 was sig- 
nalized by the appearance of Leopold Godowsky, pianist, 
and Marguerite Hughes, violinist, who make an ideal com- 
bination. For their first number the distinguished artists 
chose the César Franck sonata, No. 1, which they played 
with charm and vigor. The piano selections were from 
the pens of Chopin, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, MacDowell, 
Godowsky and Saint-Saéns. A large audience was present 
and the artists enjoyed a genuine triumph. 


Musicians’ Club Gives Luncheon 

On November 26 the Musicians’ Club gave a luncheon 
at the Hazelwood, and also heard Elliott A. Boyl, a promi- 
nent Chautauqua speaker, who delivered a lecture on “The 
Advantage of a Handicap.” Dr. Emil -Enna, president of 
the club, has just appointed the following standing com- 
mittees: Entertainment, William Robinson Boone, Moses 
Christensen, Franck Eichenlaub; new membership, John 
Boyer, H. A. Weber, Ted Bacon; biography, Frederick W. 
Goodrich, Mordaunt Goodnough, F. W. Hochscheid; Ore- 
gon composers, Daniel H. Wilson, Alexander Hull, Charles 
Swenson; advertisement, Burns Powell, A. L. Clifford, A. 
M. Shuff; essentials in music, Tom G. Taylor; press, 
Franck Eichenlaub, John Claire Monteith and Frederick 
W. Goodrich. 

Boone Talks on Symphonic Music 

At a recent meeting of the East Side Business Men’s 
Club, William Robinson Boone, managing director of the 
Ellison-White Conservatory of Music, offered an interest- 
ing talk on the Portland Symphony. Orchestra and sytn- 


phonic music. 
Notes 


Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, the able president of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, has associated herself with the Ellison-White 
Musical Bureau, Laurence A. Lambert, general manager. 

Soloists at recent events have been Jane Burns Albert, 
soprano; Katherine Neal-Simmons, soprano; Winifred 
Forbes, violinist; Fritz de Bruin, baritone, and Lucien E. 
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te pianist, who are numbered among the city’s best 
talent. 

This is from the Morning Oregonian: “The closing or- 
der may be clamped on again—and clamped on tight—if an 
early improvement in the influenza situation is not visible. 
Since the closing order was taken off two weeks ago there 
Fa ‘been no change for the better in the influenza epi- 

emic.” 

The Portland Symphony Orchestra, Carl Denton, con- 
ductor, will open its belated season late in a i 

J. RO. 


The “Solitary” Maestro 


eee . Repugnance for the lure of vain glory, disdain 
for any vulgar speculation, resistance against the renun- 
ciation of his sentiment for dignity.”—Iln such trenchant 
words as these the critic Cyrano has summarized the 
attributes which he knew to be dominant in Maestro 
Tetamo, Only those who know the real maestro can fully 
appreciate the accuracy and truth of Cyrano’s characteriza- 
tion. No composer lives who is more profoundly indif- 
ferent to worldly fame than Maestro Tetamo; nor was 
there ever one so imbued with an abhorence of charlata- 
nism and commercialism, or so filled with an intense 
hatred of hypocrisy. His contempt for fake pretense bids 
fair to become an obsession and his exalted ideal never 
to belittle art arises from one of the most fundamental 
instincts of his being. 

Rastignac, who knew the Maestro even better than 
Cyrano, describes him with one deeply significant adjective 
—“solitary.” No happier choice of a word were possible! 
Rastignac used the word advisedly and he would not 
have us miss its double significance. It is fitting, indeed, 
as it relates to one of the strongest traits of the Maestro’s 
personality—namely, his earnest wish to live quietly and 





NINO TETAMO,. 


simply, apart from all turmoil and rush, finding his 
supreme happiness in music and in the deep affection of 
family and friends. But “solitary” is even more pertinent, 
as it has reference to the Maestro’s work. As conductor, 
teacher and, above all, composer, his marked individuality 
has given him a distinction all his own and has made 
him unique as a maestro. 

What we have quoted of Cyrano and Rastignac has, 
however, depicted only the negative aspect of Maestro 
Tetamo’s personality. It would be utterly untrue to repre- 
sent him as a recluse. His broad culture, his inimitable 
gift for relating anecdotes, his vivid temperament and 
singularly gracious manner are factors in his personal 
charm which make him much sought by society. 

Among his warmest admirers are certainly those who 
are most familiar with his compositions; but no greater 
devotion can be possible than that which his pupils have 
for him. Certain justice, refined sympathy and abundant 
patience go to make up the positive side of his nature 
and characterize all his dealings with those who work 
under his direction. Would Tamagnos and Malibrans 
knock at his door, and it is with heartfelt reluctance that 
he must say to many “You have no voice.” Sturdy ad- 
herence to the truth makes it utterly impossible for him 
to give encouragement where there is no ground for it. 
To those whom he does accept he gives lavishly of the 
wealth of his musical knowledge. His severe censure of 
the lazy and careless pupil, his punctilious attention to 
detail and exuberant enthusiasm for work well done, give 
to his pupils the confident assurance that they are in the 
hands of a master. 

Italy especially has loyed and‘honored him, and rightly 
so. His music has that peculiar pathos which evokes the 
sympathy of all hearts; it has fire, the vigor that stimu- 
lates and a tenderness that is an anodyne for all anguish 
and pain. Deep intellectuality and the most exquisite sym- 
pathy are there. In truth, his music is but the mirror of 
the mind and heart of the man himself. 


Metropolitan Bureau to Manage Casals 
The Mvusicat Courter learns that negotiations are under 
way, and in fact practically completed, by. which Pablo 
Casals, the cellist, will be under the management of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau for the balance of the sea- 
son of 1918-19. 
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Marcella Craft, a San Carlo Favorite 


Marcella Craft, soprano, has become a favorite through- 
out the important cities of the United States because of 
her splendid work with the San Carlo, the only grand 
opera company of importance now touring the United 
States. During the San Carlo’s New York season at the 
Shubert Theatre Miss Craft duplicated her last year’s 
success in the role of Marguerite, as the following press 
notices indicate: 

Marcella Craft made her first appearance of the season, and her 
Marguerite was fully up to the high standard of last year in both 
singing and acting.—New York Evening Post. 





Her Marguerite was a sympathetic figure. In the first act she 
was neither prude nor coquette, but her entrance, always a trying 
scene, had the simplicity, grace and dignity of maidenhood. She 
was vocally pleasing, and the pure and limpid quality of her voice 
did not disappear from the upper register in ts of p t 
expression. n the garden scene she sang with girlish sentiment 
and innocent fervor. At ease in the florid music of the “Jewel 
Song” she did not resort to forced brilliance to gain effect, Through- 








MARCELLA CRAFT, 
As Violetta in “Traviata.” 


out the evening her diction was excellent and she gave full signifi- 
cance to the words of the text.—New York Tribune. 





Marcella Craft was an appealingly and eventually a triumphant 
Marguerite.—New York Sun. 

She sang the “Jewel Song” quite brilliantly, and her duets with 
Giuseppe ‘ostini in the garden scene were sung with much feel- 
ing.—New York Evening Telegram. 

Another of Miss Craft's roles is that of Violetta in 
Verdi's “Traviata.” She made this character, according 
to the New York Times, “dramatically vital, and not a 
mere singing doll. She gave the ‘Ah, Fors e Lui’ seated at 
her empty banquet table, springing up at a final top note 
tor the contrasting ‘Sempre Libera,’” and in the New 
York Tribune the comment was made that “Marcella 
Craft's impersonation of Violetta was as fine as ever— 
finely detailed, poignant, passionate.” ; 

Also, as Mimi, in Puccini’s “Bohéme,” Miss Craft re- 
ceived much praise from the press, as follows: 

Miss Craft, as Mimi, portrayed the frail young flower girl sym 
pathetically and received much applause, especially in her love duets 
with Rodolfo.—New York Evening Telegram. 





As Mimi she was in good voice, and gave her usual spirited 
visualization of the little Parisian unfortunate——New York Sun. 





Hers was a delightfully sympathetic heroine, and her voice was 
well adapted to the arias Puccini wrote for this appealing figure 
in opera.—New York Herald. 





Marcella Craft brought a well schooled voice and acting intelli- 
gence to the part of Mimi, the little grisette who .ived and loved 
and paid the cost.—New York Tribune, 


Eleanor Spencer Plays in Newport 


The Newport (R. I.) Philharmonic Society, now in its 
twenty-third season, engaged Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, 
to give a recital at one of its regular concerts. Miss 
Spencer chose a program beginning with the Bach-Liszt 
prelude and fugue in A minor, followed by the Chopin B 
minor sonata and comrositions by Mendelssohn, Enesco, 
Rhené-Baton and Scri. ., ending with the Liszt taran- 
tella. Miss Spencer met with her usual success. She was 
heartily applauded by the audience and won the critical 
approval of the local press, as proven by what the critic 
of the Newport Herald said of her: 

Miss Spencer did not disappoint those who had read the critical 
comment published in the papers on her talent. It was the uni- 
versal verdict that she is an artist of unusual capabilities . . . she 
knows exactly what she is doing and has a very clear idea of how 
to do it, Her touch at times is ourpeanely vigorous for a woman, 
and yet when she wishes to play delicately it is Laie way modu- 
lated. Technical difficulties apparently do not exist for her and 
there is always, even in the swiftest and most complicated pas- 
sages a complete balance between the two hands. 


Yost Gives All-American Program 


The Indianapolis Star, December 6, 1918, ‘testifies to 
the success of Gaylord Yost’s “all-American” recital, given 


in Indianapolis, December 5: 

An unusual program and one in harmony with the spirit of the 
times was peaeuael at Hollenbeck Hall last night by Gaylord Yost, 
assisted by Pasquale Tallarico at the piano. The entire program, 
one of considerable length, was given over to American composers. 
Mr. Yost is an American and Mr. Talla an American, trained 
artist. They were well paired in the Carpenter sonata in G major, 
the i number, a very modern, complicated composition in 





four movements, which depends to an unusual degree upon sub- 
tlety of phrasing for its effect. Mr. Yost’s purity of tone and 
restraint were pe meg | balanced by the singing tone that the 
piano produced under Mr. Tallarico’s touch. ‘ 

Second in importance, the first, in the approval of the audience 
was Cecil Burleigh’s concerto in E minor, of melodious content an 
designed to show the cello notes of the violin which the sonata 
neglected. As Mr. Yost played it there was a direct appeal to the 
emotions, warmth and depth in it, and an opportunity for the 
diag of virtuosity. 

f the six lighter numbers, Mr. Yost’s own “Serenade” was de- 
cidedly the best and most interesting and left his hearers with a 
regret that it stood alone to represent its composer. It is full of 
grace and spirit and provided with an accompaniment that enriched 
it as a whole. Arthur Foote’s “Melody” and Albert Stoessel’s 
syncopated “American Dance” completed that group of numbers. 
The nal group included “Moment Musical” (Carl Beutel), “Sere- 
nade Negre” (Francis Macmillen) and “Scherzo Giocoso” (Albert 
Spalding), all aay layed. In spite of the warmth and 
sincerity of applause, Mr. Yost could not be persuaded to add an 
encore to his scheduled numbers, though the wish was generally 
expressed that he would give another of his own compositions. Mr. 


Yost was fortunate in his accompanist, John Gunder, whose playing 
is flexible and sympathetic. 


Niessen-Stone Receives Glowing Tributes 


“Not only a singer; she is a musician and an artist,” 
was one of the many fine tributes paid to Mme. Niessen- 
Stone, on the occasion of her Acolian Hall, New York, 
recital, given on November 16,. The program, which was 
a long but well chosen one, was splendidly sung and en- 
thusiastically received, and the press was unanimous in 
according her the praise she so well deserves. Many of 
her numbers were of American origin. In speaking of a 
group of Russian songs which this mezzo-contralto sang, 
the New York American said in part: 

. . « In these songs, as in others on the program, Mme. Stone, 
through her interpretative art, carried home the message so con- 
vincingly that the composer seemed to be speaking directly to the 
listener. What higher praise could be given? She brought to her 
interpretation tenderness and sentiment, humor and gayety, tragic 
intensity, temperament and passion. 

That this gifted artist did splendid work in the Russian 
songs is again apparent from this comment made by the 
New York Herald: 

Large pots of growing plants, a huge wreath and many bouquets 
were the tribute placed at the feet of Mme. Niessen-Stone after 
she had sung a remarkable group of Russian songs. 

Again, the New York Evening Mail, in referring to this 
same group, said: 

To be able to sing a group of Russian songs in Russian and 
make your audience realize the beauty of that language is a sep- 
arate and distinct art. Mme, Niessen-Stone in her recital did 
this so well that she had to give two encores in Russian, She is 
an experienced artist with a rare facility of interpretation. 


Martha Baird, an American Product 


Martha Baird, pianist, a native of California, has re- 
ceived all her musical training in America. She began 
the study of music at the age of four years under her 
mother, one of the leading musicians of Los Angeles, and 
when eight years old she played for the first time in pub- 
lic. Later she studied under Morton F. Mason, and in the 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, under 
George Proctor. She completed the course in the latter 
institution in two years, twice winning the largest scholar- 
ships awarded at the conservatory, taking special honors 
in ensemble playing and the highest honors of her class 
in theoretical work. She has a large following of admirers, 
and wherever she appears she is remembered for her splen- 
did playing. Recently Miss Baird has been appearing in 
a number of cities on a three-part program, consisting of 
a piano recital by herself, the one act operatic gem of 
Wolf-Ferrari—“The Secret of Suzanne”—and dances by 
Grace Cristie. Below are a few newspaper comments on 
the playing of Miss Baird in this connection: 


Martha Baird offered five selections that fully demonstrated het 
talents. The etude of Bortkiewicz pleased and the etude of Lesch 
etizky inspired. The beautiful Chopin nocturne was wonderfully 
impressive. The last number, Debussy’s prelude in A minor, in- 
spired the most enthusiastic applause, and Miss Baird offered Chopin's 
gaee = F major as a very appropriate encore.—Allentown, Pa., 

mocrat. 


Miss Baird was happy in her selections, all of which she played 
with beautiful tone color, brilliant technic, and originality of inter- 
pretation.—Washington, Dd. C., Post. 





Martha Baird, a talented Bostonian and pupil of the celebrated 
Proctor, played a number of piano numbers in faultless style.— 
Allentown, Pa., Morning Call. 


Russian Symphony Satisfies 
“Music Hungry” Duluth 


With an anditorium gay with the colors of victorious 
America and her Allies, the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, Modest Altschuler, director, was greeted by an en- 
thusiastic and “music hungry” audience in the First Meth- 
odist Church, Duluth, Minn., on November 27. The pro- 
ram from first to last was a splendid one, and, in the, 
words of the Duluth Herald of November 28, “it went 
straight to the spot.” The opening number was Rach- 
maninoff’s symphony No. 2, in E minor, and again this 
paper is quoted: 

_ With opening strains of poetic vagueness merging into a solemn 
simple beauty of structure, this number was singularly sincere and 
fresh. . . . The second movement, pert, illusive, and of fantastic 
shaping, made doubly entrancing the etched, pastoral simplicity of 
the adagio, in which the ensemble and suavity of the string sec- 
tion was particularly admirabl Mr. Altschuler foun never fail- 
ing response to the most subtle indications of his a’ irable inter- 
pretation. Ecstatic and climatic was the finale. A «gro vivace, 
and the number as a whole, was impressive for its  ~ modernity, 
withal most imaginative tracery of deat and m . . ». Amer- 
ican composers were featured, the reminiscent «8 “From the 
South” (Gillette), and the effective adaptatio. of MacDowell’s 

Polonaise” proving delightful, while the musically wheezing, 
whimsical humor of John Powell's “Merry Go Round” and the 
infectious “Banjo Pic er” caused ripples of amusement and keen 
pleasure to the happy listeners, who always enjoy being “in” on 
such obvious matters. . . . Wassily Besekirsky, his number, his 
violin and his encore from Arensky were, as Mr. Altschuler inter- 
polated, distinctly “in key,” both literally and figuratively, with 
the audience’s mood. Mr. Besekirsky disclosed lencies of pure 
penetrating tone, finesse and technic which evoked well deserved 
ne . + + The finale was made up of two Caucasian sketches 
(Ippotitoff-Ivanoff). 


Samuel Ljungkvist’s Art Lauded 


Samuel Ljungkvist, the Swedish tenor, appeared as so- 
loist at a victory concert for the benefit of the Red Cross 
in Providence, R. I., on Thursday evening, December 12. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 





The Providence Journal of December 13 speaks as fol- 
lows of Mr. Ljungkvist’s achievement: 

Mr. Ljungkvist proved a og’ of many pleasing qualities. He 
handles his voice with skill and knows how to bring out the full 
meaning and beauty in a song. Both his Scandinavian songs and 
those in English were artistically rendered. The audience was 
appreciative and demanded many encores. 





Schumann-Heink Continues to 
Enthuse Big Audiences 


The following press criticisms were the result of some 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s most successful appearances 
in New York State, Pennsylvania and Connecticut: 

_ Ernestine Schumann-Heink has long since become an_ institution 
in the musical life of this country. Mme. Schumann-Heink, who 
so thrillingly proves that a naturally beautiful voice is not an 
ephemeral gift, if goepeny used, has never sung in Rochester with 
more splendid effect. Although a grandmother, her voice retains 
all of its extraordinary beauty, resonance and richness. Hers is 
a performance that is filled with the outpouring of a big, kindly 





MMP. SCHUMANN-HEINK, 


Whose first orchestral appearance of the season in New 
York took place with the Russian Symphony Orchestra on 
Sunday afternoon, December 15, at the New York Hippo- 
drome, has appeared since the middle of November at con- 
certs in Bangor and Portland, Me.; Rochester, Ithaca and 
Utica, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Worcester and Lynn, Mass., 
and Hartford, Conn. Her managers, Messrs. Haensel and 
Jones, said that in each one of these cities she has sung to 
sold out houses and seats have been placed on the stage. The 
newspaper reviews reproduced elsewhere in these columns, 
have chronicled her triumphs. 


heart, which her audiences never fail to feel and to be moved 
accordingly.—Rochester Times-Union, December 7, 1918. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink’s art is as it has been for many years in 
which she has been acquiring admirers, There is still the pow- 
erful voice with its rich and vibrant lower tones, the expressive 
and clear enunciation, even in a program of English songs; there 
is the little touch of dramatic, when needed, and above all there is 
the whole-heartedness and engaging personality of the woman that 
makes her appearance always a little more than song recital.— 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, December 7, 1918. 





There is something different in Mme. Schumann-Heink from the 
ordinary concert or opera artist, in that she is so sey warm 
hearted and unassuming, yet so charming in manner and voice. 
Her singing last night was a revelation, and the younger stars 
of the concert and opera stage have considerable to accomplish be- 
fore they can ever expect to equal the cultured musical attainments 
of this peerless contralto.—Utica Observer, December 6, 1918. 


Before an audience that completely filled Foot Guard Hall, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink made her reappearance last evening. She 
was in excellent voice and spirits.—The Hartford Daily Courant 


December 11, 1918. 


The tribute of admiration and of love that her long and distin- 
guished musical career and more recent devotion to the boys in 
khaki have won for her was given Ernestine Schumann-Heink in 
Carnegie Music Hall last night by a Thanksgiving Day di 
that occupied almost every seat in the auditorium and overflowed 
upon the stage.—Pittsburgh Post, November 29, 1918. 








In her Mozart number, “Vitellia,” the singer displayed notable 
facility in the upper part of her voice, using in several instances 
a trill. and sustained pianissimo that would do credit to a color- 
atura soprano. In the aria, “Ah, mon fils,” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Le Prophete,” she descended with a tone of considerable round- 
ness and sonority to a depth which advantageously showed the 
phenomenal range of this popular prima donna.—Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch, November 29, 1918. 


Novaes Warmly Received in Chicago 


Many of the attributes of a great pianist were revealed 
by Guiomar Novaes in her recent Chicago appearance with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Miss Novaes is a re- 
markable personality in art, and the following press no- 
tices, culled from the Chicago papers, prove conclusively 
that the great lake city is fully cognizant of that fact: 

Her playing displayed the same qualities of poetic feeling and 
imaginative force that were so striking in her recitals, yet there 
was a difference, a certain breadth which properly belongs to the 
music in orchestral setting and to which she adjusted the tone of 
the piano with instinctive sense of proportion. , y iss Novaes 
draws a tone of exquisite loveliness from the piano, and the scales 
as they ripple out from under her fingers are delightful to hear 
just for the beauty of the tone.—Chicago Evening Post. 





Hers was cl square playing as well as brilliant, literate play- 
ing; and it gave,y hearing 

is not only the 
also one of t 
Daily Tribune. 


er for the first time, the belief that she 
tful heir to the ggnius that was Carrefio, but 
three or four among living pianists.—Chicago 


1uere was elasticity and poise, and no lack of virile sonority, and 
yet it was all refreshingly simple and sincere. Her success with the 
di was plete.—Chicago Herald and Examiner, 








Whether she blazed out in a scintillation of fireworks, whether 
she made her piano sing in sustained melody, whether she crashed 
into a forest of massive chords, there was always nervous power, 
sense of proportion and the kind of sensitive feeling which made 
you believe that the concerto could not have been played in any 
other way and sound as well.—Chicago Daily Journal. 


Eddy Bgown Likened to Kreisler 

It must be particularly gratifying to Eddy Brown, vio- 
linist, and his many admirers to observe the many sin- 
cere tributes which result from every appearance he 
makes. His recent recital in San Francisco, which was his 
first there, evoked much praise, and it is interesting to 
note that three of the leading newspaper critics of that 
city voiced the same opinion as to his unaffectedness, and 
pointed out the similarity of his playing to that of Kreis- 
ler’s. For instance, Ray Brown, one of the critics, wrote 


as follows: 

Simplicity of manner and economy of motion characterize his 
stage presence. He has no eccentricities of execution, or posings 
of person. His technical equipment is that of the master who has 
attained the perfection that hides behind a seeming ease. Eddy 
Brown's reading of the “Tambourin Chinois” has not been equaled 
here since Kreisler himself played it for us. 


Again, Walter Anthony said: 

Eddy Brown’s art reminds one of the adroit quality of Kreisler's 
work. He can make a dual and instant appeal to his auditors, 
whether they be of the pedants or the merely enthusiastic. If 
this suggestion of Kreisler inheres in his creativeness, Brown's tone 
is of the lucious and passionate variety of Elman’s, though less 
exuberant. His technic is finished and smooth, 

Walter Bodin, in the Bulletin, had this to say: 

It was one of those concerts where the applause pyramided with 
each number, a sincere tribute to Mr. Brown's program building, 
as well as to his playing. It was a program calculated to bring 
out every side of the artist—his technic, his virility, his musical 
versatility, his interpretative sympathy. Probably the most pleasing 
thing about the violinist is his lack of affectation. He plays with 
all of his soul, his brain and body. He is not Eddy Brown when 
he plays; he is a throbbing, vital part of that which he plays. 


Critics Recognize Daisy Nellis’ Gifts 

Daisy Nellis, the young American pianist, was the solo- 
ist with the Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra on Decem- 
ber 8. Critics, East and West, have recognized the gifts 
of this young American pianist, who is so rapidly climbing 
the ladder of fame, and are enthusiastic in their praise of 
her astounding command of the keyboard. A dainty being 
of ninety-five pounds, she attacks the piano with the power 
of a master, and carries her audience through every mood. 
Unlike many pianists, she is a pleasure to the eye as well 
as to the ear. ; ‘ 

Following are a few comments from leading Milwaukee 
papers : 

A colorful, altogether delightful program, one of the best of 
the younger soloists who has appeared in symphony concerts in 
this city, and a good crowd were features of the Milwaukee Sym- 
hony Orchestra concert, December 8. For those who stayed away, 
et it be said that they missed the musical treat of the season. 
Daisy Nellis presented MacDowell’s second piano concerto in 
minor, in a rendition which brought out all the poetry and bril- 
liancy in this admittedly difficult composition. Her work was 
marked with a sympathetic interpretation and understanding rare 
in one of her youth. She was forced to respond to an encore and 
the audience at that was loath to let her go.—Milwaukee Leader. 





Daisy Nellis, the young Western pianist, who is a native of Kan- 
sas City and for some years a pupil of Rudolph Ganz, played 
the MacDowell concerto No. 2. Her style is fluent and graceful, 
her tone rounded and clear and her work is characterized by a 
finished method and charming ease of manner. The orchestra's 
share in the concerto was of high quality.—Evening Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee. 





Daisy Nellis, in her concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, by Mac- 
Dowell, was a real delight. Her interpretation was highly appre- 
ciated and received worthy applause from the audience. Her en- 
core, the concert etude, by the same composer, speaks well for 
- sereale and skill in giving this difficult composition,—Milwaukee 
entinel, 


Baltimore Compliments Sue Harvard 


_Sue Harvard, the soprano with the bird like voice, is 
filling many engagements because of her wonderful popu- 
larity Her bookings included a recital in Syracuse, N. Y., 
on December 18, and in “Elijah,” in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
December 20.. On November 15, Miss Harvard sang in 
Baltimore, in which city she received a splendid welcome, 
the local papers paying her many well deserved cornpli- 
ments on her lovely voice. A few of these criticisms 
follow: 

Sue Harvard presented among her numbers a group of French 
songs, which she sang charmingly. These works-—-Dupare’s “Phy 
dile,” Hue’s “A des Oiseaux” and _ Fourdrain’s “Carnaval” — are 
remarkably beautiful. It was a delight to hear them sung with 
so much sympathy and understanding, and to note that Miss Har- 
vard not only grasped their elusive spirit but that she was able to 
roject it. The effect she created with these works was_particu- 
larly gratifying. She has a voice of wide range with beautiful 
tone and uses it skilfully —Baltimore News. 





Miss Harvard did some interesting and adequate work.—Balti 
more Star. 


She gave the delicate Hue work with a good deal of brilliance 
and grace, winning her audience immediately so that the number 
had to be repeated.—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


Sue Harvard has a voice of peculiar birdlike qualities, and had 
the discrimination to select for her program music that well suited 
her voice. In “A des Oiseaux,” by George Hue, she trilled like 
the very thrushes she called in the song. It was difficult at times 
to realize it was actually a human voice to which you listened, so 
clear, so high were the tones, and what was most wonderful, they 
were held with perfect breath control.—Baltimore American. 


Miss Harvard’s enunciation is delightfully clear, her phrasing 
excellent and she has in her lower register particularly some beau- 
tifully clear and bell-like tones.—Baltimore Sun. 


Max and His Little Stop Watch 

Conductor Stokowski brought his orchestra here from 
Philadelphia on December 17, and the following day Max 
Smith, in the New York American, called time on the 
leader in the following way: 

In the andante Mr. Stokowski moved along much more lethargi- 
cally than did Mahler. The difference was represented by twenty 
beats to the minute, as I can prove by my notes, 

In the allegretto he came near to Mahler’s record, though falling 
a little behind him, But it seemed to me that he stressed the 
dynamic phrasing in the opening theme inordinately. 

In the final allegro he again was altogether too deliberate. He 
tock, sixty-four quarter notes to the minute, as against Mahler's 

ighty. 
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M. WITMARK & SONS, NEW YORK 
“Molly,” Victor Herbert 


Needless to say, this is an Irish song, not because it has an 
Irish name and is called “an Irish love song,” but because every 
musical phrase for the voice has the peculiar curves and lilt of 
an Irish folksong, and the harmonies are thoroughly in keepin 
with the national style. It not only has the outer manner © 
an Irish tune, but it has what is much more valuable—the spirit 
and the winsome charm. Irish songs are sometimes said to a 
But surely such a song as this will always 

ular throughout the 
olly” will prove to 

The words are by 


drug on the market. 
be welcome. The composer has long been 
length and breadth of the continent. This “ 
be an added ornament to his solid reputation. 
Rida Johnson Young. 


WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


“To Patience,” “Violets,” van Denman Thompson 


These are two pieces for the organ, though bearing names not 
usually found on music of that nature. But there are many names 
once popular with organ writers which are no longer used. New 
names must take the places of the old; hence “Patience” and “Vio 
lets” instead of “Meditation” and “Offertory.” Ordinarily they 
would be so named. Organists can better understand the familiar 
names given in a review like this than the unconventional titles, 
Both of the little pieces are melodious, very well written, pleasing in 
harmony, and easy to play. The registration is sufficiently indi- 
cated. 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, BOSTON 
“Behind the Front,” Comic Opera, John Martel 


Lawton Mackall wrote the book and Howard Dietz the lyrics. 
The story is an incident that might have happened during the 
recent international war. An American girl is taken to be a 
German spy and finds herself in an awkward position somewhere 
in France. The music is simple without being at all childish 

is modern in harmony without Song, over spiced and tvo 
advanced for the average theatre goer. t is a practical work 
which can easily be mounted, sung without much trouble and 
heard with satisfaction. Of course it is only what it pretends 
to be—a comic opera—meant to amuse an audience for an hour 
or two, It has the life and sparkle and grace that belong to this 
sort of entertainment. . 
“Star of Gold,” Mana-Zucca 
This song refers to the star which may be worn by those who 


have lost relatives in the great war and the words by Herman A. 
Heydt and P. C. Warren are poetic. Mana Zucca’s music is 


and 
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vocally effective in melody and in dramatic climax, and is in no 
sense of the word difficult to sing or play. 


“Gabrielle Gavotte,” Hanna van Vollenhoven 

This is a charming piano solo of moderate difficulty, which will 
make an excellent teaching piece as well as solo. If the bar 
lines were moved forward two beats the piece would be correct 
as a gavotte. All the phrases of the gavotte should in on the 
third t of the measure. But this little oversight, or intentione] 
capostare from the normal does not make “Gabrielle” any less 
musical, 


“A Little Garden of Melodies,” Franco Leoni 


These are five very short and very easy duets for young 
pianists. The names, which of course mean nothing, serve to 
Sevqnate one piece from another. They are: “Daisies,” “Pansies,” 
“Wild Roses,” “Chrysantoemums,” “Pinks.” As teaching pieces 
they will prove of musical interest and will help to make the long 
road seem less arduous, After all og maybe the little garden 
of melodies to cheer the stony way. he teacher will no doubt 
take both parts of the duets in turn and let the little pupil learn 
the treble and bass clefs of each piece. 

“Molly on the Shore,” Irish Reel, Percy Grainger 

This is the piano solo version of the rollicking dance tune 
which has been so favorably received in its orchestral garb. It 
is not very difficult to play. When it is taken at the required 
speed and played with energy and strong crescendos it carries 
an audience away with its rhythmical appeal to the nerves. When 
read slowly at sight it may appear to be monotonous and long, 
which it really is not. 

“Knight and Shepherd’s Daughter,” Percy Grainger 

There is much romance and charm in the poetic melody the 
composer has found for this piano solo, It has the folksong style 
which Percy Grainger has made so eminently his own and it 15 
an effective concert number as well. 


“Pastorale,” Katherine K. Davis 


Organ solos by women composers are not plentiful. There 1* 
no reason why ladies should devote so much time to song writing, 
however, and it is a welcome sight to see a feminine name on an 
organ piece. There are many female organists throughout the 
land to whom this graceful and melodious “Pastorale” ought to 
prove as attractive as it will to the ordinary male. 

“In Springtime,” Lucien G. Chaffin 

The lines of poetry quoted at the bas of this charming organ 
solo describe the music exactly: “The heart is young in spring- 
time, birds sing their merriest notes.” This solo is full of delicate 
organ effects and is comparatively easy to play. This new solv 
should please organist and congregation alike. 


“The Unknown,” Bruno Huhn 


Walt Whitman was the poet to whom the composer turned for 
his inspiration as well as words in writing this admirable part 
song for a chorus of women’s voices. It has melody in abundance, 
good part writing, beautiful harmonies and a most effective accom 
paniment for piano., with an organ part ad lib, It is dedicate 
to the St. Cecilia Club, which Victor Harris conducts 





Charles Harrison Has a One Man Festival 


Charles Harrison, the tenor, of New York, received 
a telegram recently, requesting him to act as soloist at 
a series of concerts given under the auspices of the 
Glee Club, Jerry Swineford, leader, of the Naval Base, 
at Hampton Roads, Va. However, as Mr. Harrison 
was laid up with a cold, the authorities there postponed 
the concerts for three days so that he could appear as 
soloist. Mr. Harrison was met at Old Point Comfort 
by the admiral’s launch, and had rather a rough trip 
to Hampton Roads. During his stay at the naval base 
Mr. Harrison was the guest of Commander Macklin 
and his wife. 

The opening concert was held on December 4 at the 
naval base in the auditorium of the old administration 
building of the Jamestown Exposition. The “Y” hut 
there was the scene of the second concert, the only one 
of which Mr. Harrison was not the soloist. The fourth 
in the series was given at the Naval Hospital in Ports- 
mouth before an audience of wounded sailors and ma- 
rines from France. The fifth affair was held in Nor- 
folk, while the sixth and last was given in the audi- 
torium at the Naval Base, with no little excitement 
ensuing. The orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Feldman, had no more than started to play the over- 
ture when the fire whistle blew, and it was learned that 
the heating plant, which supplies heat to all of the 
barracks, was burning. There was also trouble in the 
power house in Norfolk, for after Mr. Harrison had 
concluded a group of songs and stepped into the wing 
of the theatre, the lights went out, and for fifteen min- 
utes all was darkness. Jazz music was played, the Glee 
Club performed, and Mr. Harrison, too, was asked if he 
could sing solos in the dark. Alderson Mowhrav. the 
accompanist for the club (a student at the Peabody In- 
stitute before he entered the service) achieved excel- 
lent results at the piano for Mr. Harrison. They 
literally brought down the house because of the fault- 
less way in which they played and sang in the dark. 
Among the selections heard were “The Sunshine of 
Your Smile”—very appropriate for the occasion—“The 
Long, Long Trail,” etc. The concert was brought to a 
close with the singing of “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and the lights went up just as the song was concluded. 
Three hearty cheers were then given for the club and 
Charles Harrison. 

The Glee Club at Hampton Roads is composed of 
forty members, many of whom will be discharged now 
that the war is over. However, those who desire to 
remain in the service may do so, and the organization 
will be made complete by the long term men. 


Wireless Telepathy Proves Successful 


The other day Claude Warford received a note from 
Mana-Zucca asking him to send her a covv of his “Dream 
Song,” as she wished to sing it. “C. W.” sent the song 
and a note asking for the pleasure of accompanying Mana- 
Zucca some time. The next day, before the song. had 
reached its destination, both composers attended an Aeolian 
Hall recital, sitting in the same row, several seats apart. 
Not a sound was heard, but a lip reading expert, during 
a short intermission, saw the following: 

“Did you receive my note?” 

“Yes. I sent the song.” 

“I haven't received it yet.” 

“Tonight, perhaps.” 

EOS. ¢. 0: see 

And then Oliver Denton played 
“Poeme.” 


the Mana-Zucca 


Méré in Chopin Program Here 


Yolanda Méri will present an all Chopin program at her 
next New York piano recital in Aeolian Hall, Monday af- 
ternoon, January 13. 
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z ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 12.) , 


stock Hall——Iin the War Work campaign, the Liberty 
Singers rendered excellent service. On the steps of the 
State Capitol, where a model “Y” hut had been erected, 
and in Chestnut Street Auditorium, great success was ob- 
tained with B. C. Hilliam’s “Freedom for All Forever,” 
the voice and Mand parts being furnished through the 
courtesy of M. Witmark & Sons, the Publishers of the 
song.——The Musical Art Society will sing Handel's “The 
Messiah” on Monday evening, December -30, in Grace M. 
E, Church——John W. Phillips, director of music at Grace 
M. E. Church, addressed the Rotary Club on December 9, 
the subject being “The Value of Music to the Community.” 

He advocated a community building for Reservoir Park, 
where public gatherings and sings or conventions could 
be held. The suggestion was well received by the busi- 
ness men. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The People’s Chorus, Edward B. 
Birge, director, will sing “The Messiah” on December 20 
and 22. The soloists will be Mrs. James H. Lowry, soprano; 
Karolyn Karl, contralto; James Thomas, tenor, 
Dwight Murphy, bass.———Gaylord Yost, composer-violin- 
ist, gave an interesting recital on December 5. His pro- 
gram included the concerto by Cecil Burleigh, John Alden 
Carpenter’s sonata and several shorter numbers———The 
postponed Thanksgiving program of the Matinee Musicale 
was given on December 11.——Mme. Hudson-Alexander, 
soprano, and Arthur Hackett, tenor, appeared in concert 
at the Academy of Music on December 16.——The Met- 
ropo: litan School of Music was scheduled to introduce one 
of its new vocal teachers, Charles Dobson, in a recital on 
December 15. 


Lindsborg, Kan.—The second concert in the Artist 
Series of the Bethany School of Fine Arts was given on 
November 20 by Hagbard Brase, organist, assisted by 
Hilma Spongberg, vocalist. The program was well ren- 
dered and greatly enjoyed. The third number in the series 
was given on December 3 by Arvid Wallin, pianist, and 
Hjalmar Wetterstrom, cellist, both teachers at Bethany. 
All further concerts have been postponed on account of 
the influenza ban. 


Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada.—Two musicians of 
Medicine Hat who are active in a pedagogical way are 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodor Fossum, pianists, with studios in 
Hull Block. An interesting program was given by fifteen 
pupils of the latter on Thursday evening, December 12. 
Students from Mr. Fossum’s classes were to be presented 
in recital on December 13, when compositions by Beetho- 
oe nce ga Sinding, Liszt and Wieniawski were to be 

eard. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Montreal, Canada.—Louis Bordon announces the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra for an appearance here on 
January 4, which will mark the beginning of the new year 
Sunday programs. This manager presented Mme. 
Gauthier in recital at His Majesty's Theatre on Sunday 
afternoon, December 21.——Evelyn Boyce will present 
Anna Case, soprano, and Ethel Leginska, pianist, in con- 
certs during the month of January—Joseph Saucier gave 
a program before the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club on 
December 12, and made a favorable impression on his 
hearers. Mrs. Saucier, at the piano, was everything that 
was to be desired. Ruth Pryce, a violin pupil of Mr. Cow- 
ture, and Miss Comtois, a piano pupil of Letondal, ren- 
dered the César Franck sonata for violin and piano.—— 
Merlin Davies and Emile Taranto were heard in recital 
at the Bellevue recently. 


Peoria, Ill.—Franklin Stead, president and director 
of Peoria Musical College, was heard in an interesting or- 
gan recital on December 9 in the recital hall of the ccllege. 
Mr. Stead’s program included works by Guilmant, Steven- 
son, Martini, Louis Thiele, Meale, Cole, Stoughton and 
Charles Marie Widor. 


Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 


San Francisco, 
Slope.”) 


Sioux City, lowa.—Cornelius van Vliet appeared in a 
cello recital before the Woman’s Club on Saturday af- 
ternoon, December 7, in the High School auditorium. His 
program included the Valentini sonata and numbers by 
le Clair, Mozart, Mehul, Hollman, Neruda, Popper, Czer- 
wonky, Casella and Jeral. The Hollman andante and the 
Neruda serenade were enthusiastically received by the 
audience, and van Vliet added an “Andalusian Serenade,” 
by Kamp, that was very beautiful. This cellist has ap- 
peared in Sioux City several times with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, and once before in recital. His playing was 
characterized by a vibrant tone quality that lent itself to 
the varying character of his music. His technic was so 
well controlled that it was entirely unobtrusive, and he 
played with a repose that made his work most acceptable. 
Opal Bullard, a local pianist, accompanied Mr. van Vliet 
with sureness and sympathy. The recital was one of the 
most artistic that has been given in Sioux City. ——The 
chorus choir of Grace Methodist Church gave its annual 
presentation of Handel’s “The Messiah” on Sunday, De- 
cember 15. The choir numbers some sixty voices, recruited 
largely from the students of Morningside College, and is 
under the direction of Paul MacCollin. The soloists in- 
cluded Mrs. Paul MacCollin, soprano; Mrs. James A. Coss, 
contralto: Dr. Elmer Kaye Smith, tenor, and Carl Norr- 
bom, bass. The accompaniments were played by Erna 
Ziehlsdorff. organist, and James Reistrup, pianist. All 
these are local musicians——Eddy Brown, the American 
violinist, is scheduled to appear on December 17 as the 
second attraction in the Municipal Concert Course-—— 
The Municipal Symphony Orchestra opened its second 
season on Sunday afternoon, December 22. This organ- 
ization consists entirely of local players, who are regularly 
engaged in the theatres of the city, but who take time 
from their work for rehearsal. Their remuneration is 
purely nominal, as they give their time and effort largely 
for the love of the work. The conductor, Oliver Guy 
Magee, is leader of the orchestra at the Royal Theatre, 


and : 
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and the concert master, Daniel Russo, is director of music 
at the Orpheum. The willingness of these busy men, as 
well as all the players, indicates a solution of the problem 
of a tae soy orchestra in places not large enough to 
pay men for their entire time. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Under the auspices of the Schubert 
Club, Arthur Shattuck was heard at the Plymouth Church 
on December 10. The announcement of Mr. Shattuck’s 
recital had aroused unusual interest among local musicians, 
and a large audience assembled to hear the pianist at his 
first appearance here. His program was varied, but de- 
cidedly modern throughout. The Tschaikowsky G major 
sonata is a tremendous work, both from the standpoint of 
composition and execution, but the pianist did full justice 
to its massive chords, its beautiful singing melodies, and 
its extreme technical difficulties throughout. Mr. Shattuck 
has a manner quite his own in playing the Liszt third noc- 
turne, and hackneyed as this popular number usually is, it 
was decidedly interesting and different as played by this 
pianist. Other numbers on Mr. Shattuck’s program in- 
cluded compositions by Glazounoff, Poldini, Brahms, Liszt, 
etc. 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Toronto, Canada.—Toronto has had the pleasure of 
hearing the celebrated young piano playing genius, Mischa 
Levitzki, in a recital which he gave in Massey Hall on 
Thursday evening, December 12. The audience was un- 
fortunately not large, but in enthusiasm it was more than 
complete, as such wild and spontaneous applause is sel- 
dom met with. Beginning with the very first number, 
Bach’s fantasie and fugue in D minor, he went “over the 
top,” carrying the sympathies and feelings of the deeply 
interested audience with him as he unfolded the wealth 
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and beauty of this remarkable creation of the great Eise- 
nach master. The fantasie was given with delightful fasci- 
nation, and the fugue was magnificent in its intellectual 
dignity, power and brilliance. Beethoven’s sublime “Ap- 
passionata” sonata was given a superb rendition. The 
second movement was exquisitely portrayed, and the last 
was intense in rhythmical splendor and forceful authority. 
The last group contained pieces by Chopin, Rubinstein, 
Liszt and Schubert-Tausig. In these numbers, of varying 
moods, Levitzki displayed a fabulous technic and a sensi- 
tively organized and romantic temperament. His style is 
picturesque, yet hot exaggerated, and his contemplative 
repose and refinement of expression, generally revealed in 
all his work, stamp him as an artist of the highest class. 


Dambois “Worshiped for His Brilliant Playing” 


Two New York recitals within a month is the record 
of Maurice Dambois, the Belgian cellist. Following these 
two successes, Dambois appeared in joint recital with 
Mary Jordan in the second of the Smith College series at 
Northampton, one of the most important college series in 
the United States. In Baltimore, when Mr. Dambois 
played at the Peabody Institute, he carried the day. Ac- 
cording to the Baltimore Sun, “he was worshipped for his 
brilliant playing.” Last year he appeared in the same 
series. and it was because his playing made such an im- 
pression at that time that a re-engagement was arranged. 
On December 20 and 21 Dambois will play with the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, under the baton of his beloved com- 
patriot, Eugen Ysaye. The personal and artistic sympa- 
thy which exists between these two great Belgians will 
go far toward making their appearance together an event 
of unusual musical importance. 
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Who on Saturday, November 30, became the mother of a bouncing boy. 
This photograph shows her with the eldest Zimbalist baby, Marie Virginia, who is about three years old, 


















Both mother and child are doing well, 
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Matzenauer Acclaimed in Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 7, 1918. 


The third concert of the season “was given by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra in Emery Auditorium on Fri- 
day afternoon, December 6, and repeated on Saturday 
evening, December 7. With Mme. Matzenauer as the 
seloist, the concerts assumed the proportions of festival 
concerts both in quality and quantity. The famous con- 
tralto was in superb form, Ysaye was in happy mood, 
the orchestra was on its mettle, and the sum total was a 
concert of enthusiasm, beauty and musical value. The 
two notable factors which stood out most prominently were 
the orchestra’s splendid playing of the Schumann symphony, 
major, and the singing of Mme. Matzenauer. The 
“Egmont” overture of Beethoven served .to open the pro- 
gram. A piece by the Belgian composer, Lekeu, for string 
orchestra, proved to be a most welcome novelty. César 
Franck’s somewhat pompous symphonic poem, “La Chas- 
seur Maudit,” closed the list. Mme. Matzenauer’s con- 
tributions were generous, for she sang no less than three 
arias and a Berlioz song as her regular numbers, and then 
contributed the French, Belgian and American national 
anthems as encores, together with Debussy’s “Christmas 
Carol.” Her first aria was the “Parto” from Mozart's 
Titus.” Her second, “Ah, My Son,” from “The Prophet.” 
The Berlioz song was “Le Spectre de la Rose.” The third 
aria was from “Samson and Delilah,” “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice.” There was unlimited applause. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra gave its first popu- 
lar concert of the season in Music Hall on Sunday even- 
ing. December 1. The large auditorium was filled to ca- 
pacity, and the audience proved to be an excellent “com- 
munity chorus” when it sang right nobly “The Star 
Spangled Banner” as Ysaye turned toward the crowd and 
asked them to join the orchestra. This, together with the 
laying of the Belgian and French airs, was a stirring in- 
augural of the popular concert season. The program fol- 
lowed with the “Oberon” overture of Weber, “The Wal- 
lone,” a fantasy of Theophile Ysaye (a brilliantly scored 
work which improves upon acquaintance). Bizet’s “L’Ar- 
lesienne” suite was delightfully played. A stirring per- 
formance of the “William Tell” overture concluded the 
performance. 

Victoria Boshko, a young Russian pianist, fair to look 





upon and possessing a wonderful control and technic, was 
the soloist. Mme. Boshko played, as her first number, the 
Grieg concerto, done with verve and spirit, and the Hun- 
garian fantasie of Liszt, in a sweeping performance, with 
fire and impetuosity as well as bravura. For this she was 
so loudly applauded that she was obliged to reappear upon 
the stage a number of times to acknowledge the appre- 
ciation of her audience. RK. F. 5 


Hofmann to Play for Nebraska Teachers 


At the third annual convention of the Nebraska Music 
Teachers’ Association (at Lincoln, Neb., March 31 to 
April 2) Josef Hofmann will be the most striking attrac- 
tion. He is to give a recital before the association, and 
his presence in Lincoln should draw an extra large attend- 
ance to the convention. In addition to the Hofmann 
appearance there will be special attractions in the form of 
lectures and musical programs, some of those contributing 
in an important way being Sidney Silber, president of the 
N. MT. A.; Thurlow Lieurance, Professor J. Lawrence 
Erb, etc. Mr. Lieurance will deliver a lecture on Indian 
music, assisted by his wife and Sidney Silber, and there 
will be one program devoted exclusively to compositions 
by Nebraska composers. Papers ate to be read by Mrs. 
Frances EF. Clark, Mrs. Olive M. Strong, Mrs. Geil White 
McMonies, Edith L. Robbins, Professor Paul Reuter, Carl 
F. Steckelberg, Howard I. Kirkpatrick, Harry O. Fergu- 
son, Professor Paul H. Grummann and Lucy Haywood. 


Sidney Silber Features MacDowell 


That sterling pianist and pedagogue, Sidney Silber, of 
Lincoln, Neb., has been preparing his recital programs for 
midseason, and it is interesting and gratifying to note that 
he has given MacDowell a prominent place in his reper- 
toire. Mr. Silber at his forthcoming recitals will feature 
the MacDowell “Tragica” sonata, the Sarabande by 
Rameau-MacDowell, and other works of the American 
master, At his annual Chicago recital, to take place in 
March, Mr. Silber plans to play a group of Rameau 
transcriptions, a Joseffy arrangement of the Boccherini 
minuet, and a group of American works by Walter M. 
Rummel, Mrs. Beach, Francis Hendriks and 
Preston Ware Orem (American Indian rhapsody). 
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TOM DOBSON 
In Memoriam 


Tom Dobson is dead! As I write the quaint, boyish 
name that never completely defined or expressed him, it 
seems impossible that only a week ago he made his little 
part of the world radiant with his unique personality, for 
he breught a buoyant soul with him into the world and he 
was before all else a giver of joy. 

As singer, as composer and as his own accompanist he 
was known only to a few hundreds in a few cities East 
and West; but by those hundreds he will be remembered 
longer than many a great artist whose grave is surmounted 
by a towering monument of marble. 

With a voice of no intrinsic beauty he had the power 
to make the speech of his songs music, and the songs 
themselves something altogether rare and lovely. 

_A sense of humor is perhaps. a dangerous, gift to a 
singer unless he uses it discreetly—a* so-called “comic 
song” being frequently the lowest form of art; but Tom 
Dobson’s sense of humor was of an exclusive sort that 
belonged to him alone. One could laugh again and again 
at his perfectly irresistible musical (and always musi- 
cianly) pranks! There was the most delicious humor in 
his face, in his voice, in his fingers; indeed, his very body 
was eloquent with mischief when he sang certain songs 
of his own making. One laughed at him and with him, 
wholeheartedly; but in another instant one found that all 
this nonsense was but the upper current of a deeper sea. 
A few chords, a change of theme, and he made mirth 
seem cheap and obvious, while he touched the hearts of 
his hearers and made their eyes moist with unshed tears. 

Who will ever forget his singing of John Carpenter's 
“Improving Songs for Anxious Children”—the wittiest 
things of their kind in all musical literature? He could 
wake ripples of merriment in an audience without once 
losing his boysh dignity and -he always had beautiful con- 
trasts in reserve, among them many of his own settings, 
of John Masefield’s verses, in which he showed his heart 
and imagination, the sources from which he drew both 
laughter and tears, for, after all, unless an artist has this 
twofold power there is no touch of genius in him. 

He was a Protean creature—Tom Dobson; versatile, 
mischievous, witty, tender, manly, lovable, full to the 
brim of creative talent; and all these qualities were mir- 
rored in his work. To those who only heard him in a 
few public recitals this may seem fulsome praise, but it 
will be simple truth to the little circle of musical and 
literary friends who knew him intimately. I do not quite 
know how to measure such terms as “greatness” and 
“littleness”! When I recall the hours of keen delight this 
boy's music gave me—the pure fun, the touch of sympa- 
thetic instinct that brought sudden tears, the joy born of 
the fresh revelation of some fine poem wrought into 
music—and contrast them with the boredom I have suf- 
fered when hearing some academic darling of the critics, 
I can only reflect that there are voices and other voices, 
singers and other singers, artists and artisans, and inter- 
preters of all sorts! There are those whose perfections 
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leave one cold and others who redeem their faults with 
every breath they draw. There is the estimable human 
machine and there is the natural “spellbinder,” a part of 
whose power lies in his own feeling, and a part in the 
feeling that he evokes in his audience. There is nothing 
80 persistent, so undying, as personality! It is one of the 
perpetual fires that continue to burn long after other 
flames are extinguished. The critics, did they review the 
seemingly foreshortened, unfinished life of this young ar- 
tist, would not perhaps place him in the first rank; but the 
first rank, though never crowded, must always include 
half a hundred names or more, and Tom Dobson, if not 
among these shining ones, would always have had, must 
always have had, a place all his own! There he is and 











poe man who disparages 
music as a luxury and 
non-essential is doing the 
nation an injury. Music 
now more than ever before 
is a present national need. 
There is no better way to 
express patriotism than 


through music.”’ 
—The President of the United 
States. 























there he will be forever enshrined in the hearts of his loyal 
admirers and friends. It is such as he who are passion- 
ately mourned and never replaced. 
Kate DoucLtas WIGcGIN. 
December, 1918. 


Amsterdam Makes Much of Estelle Harris 


Estelle Harris, who appeared as soloist with a choral 
society in Amsterdam, N. Y., last week, made a stir with 
her beautiful singing of modern songs and arias. An- 
nouncement of her coming filled the boxes, she was person- 
ally feted, and local papers devoted many sentences of 
praise to the concert, and especially to her share in it. Few 
singers combine such handsome personality with beauty 
of voice and artistic use of it. 
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Morrill Pupils Have Worked ; 
Hard for Uncle Sam 


The pupils of Laura E, Morrill, the well known vocal 
pedagogue of New York, have been doing splendid work 
for Uncle Sam in singing in behalf of the various loans 
and for the soldiers at the camps, as well as the wounded 
boys who are returning from the other side. Following 
are the activities of some of her pupils who have taken 
part in this great work: 

Florence Nelson is entertaining in Y. M. C. A. huts and 
hospitals in France. Emily Coyle has visited and enter- 
tained for the soldiers at Camp Merritt during the past 
year, often giving costume recitals, and also singing three 
or four times a week in hospitals. Lillia Snelling has been 
singing in camps in the vicinity of Boston, and also in 
Newport, R. I. Jessie Pamplin has been especially active 
in “doing her bit,” singing in the Grand Central Station, 
in front of the Union League Club, and on warships. She 
has also appeared in behalf of the Stage Woman’s War 
Relief and the Liberty Loans. 

Rose d’Ecopo, a young Italian girl, recently sang in 
Hartford, Conn., when the Italian soldiers visited that 
city. In addition, she has worked for the Liberty Loans 
and has sung for the Y. M. C. A. and for the wounded 
soldiers. Miss d’Ecopo has often appeared in her native 
costume, singing the Italian national hymn. 

Russell Bliss is one of the four minute men. Indiola 
Reilly has sung at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, being solo- 
ist with the Ohio Woman’s Club; she sang also for the 
soldiers and sailors at the canteen, Eightieth street and 
Broadway, New York. Louise Holden, another pupil ot 
Mime. Morrill, has charge of entertaining there. Mar 
garete Wheeler is business manager of the Stage Woman's 
War Relief. Edna Hudson Howe and her husband, Irving 
Howe, are connected with the war relief work in France. 





People’s Institute Re-engages Brocks-Oetteking 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, concert and oratorio soprano, 
has made a number of successful appearances recently 
On November 10 she sang before a brilliant and appreci 
ative audience at the Pleides Club, and on December 15 
she occupied a prominent place on a People’s Concert pro 
gram, which was presented in Public School No. 32, Jer 
sey City, N. J., under the auspices of the Board of Edu 
cation and Community Centers Association. Mme. Brocks 
Oetteking sang several selections, among them being an 
aria from Verdi's ‘ “Rigoletto,” Mana-Zucca’s “Mother 
Dear,” and Christiaan Kriens’ “Love in April,” all of which 
were warmly applauded. On this same program appeared 
Calvin Kuhl, a talented lad of twelve years, and a pupil 
of Christiaan Kriens. The boy’s success, which was most 
pronounced, reflected credit on his able teacher. 

On December 25, Mme. Brocks-Oetteking was scheduled 
to sing in St. Peters Church, the largest Lutheran Church 
in this city; on January 10 she will appear at the People’s 
Institute (this being a re-engagement), and negotiations 
are pending for appearances in Brooklyn, Allentown and 
Bethlehem, Pa. 











New York Herald, December 20, 1918. 

_,Flaxen and blue eyed like the “Swedish Nightingale,” 
Christine Nilsson, Miss Greta Masson charmed her audience 
in Aeolian Hall last night both by her appearance and _ sing- 
ing. Possessing a sweet toned, flexible and well trained soprano 
voice, she is able successfully to essay various types of songs, 
from the elaborate coloratura aria to the simple ballad, as well 
as the dramatic scena and the more temperamental and 
impressionistic type of modern song. Miss Masson created a 
reat impression her impassioned singing of “Vissi d’Arte,” 
rom Puccini’s “Tosca,” and delighted her hearers by her 
vocal agility in the “Shadow Air” from “Dinorah,” her runs, 
— and flying intervals in this show piece being excellently 
one. 

The young recitalist sang a new song by John Alden Car- 
penter, “Little Fly,” which showed great whimsicality and 
cleverness. It was greatly enjoyed and unanimously rede- 
manded. In nearly all her other songs, Miss Masson gave 
great pleasure and her appearance was an unquestionable 
success. 


The Evening Sun, December 20, 1918. 
With Mr. Hageman to aid her at the piano, Greta Masson, 
soprano, was heard in Aeolian Hall last night, singing a 
programme of various sorts of song, both very old and very 
oung. Among the latter variety was John Carpenter’s “The 
Fly.” Among the former was Scarlatti’s “La Violette,” which 
has borne the brunt of classicism at so many a song recital. 
iss Masson is a striking personality amidst even the pinks, 
heavenly blues and golds of Aeolian. Her ambitions soared 
last night to the undertaking of high water marks of soprano- 
ism, both coloratura and dramatic; the “Vissi d’Arte” of 
Tosca’s and Dinorah’s “Shadow Song.” 


Evening Mail, December 20, 1918. 

Greta Masson, a pleasant yomne woman, pastel shaded by 
nature and in the color of her ethereal frock, gave a song 
recital in Aeolian Hall last night. Miss Masson is a color- 
atura soprano with a lyric voice, which made happy excur- 
sions through a programme of Scarlatti, Sibella, Puccini, 
Gretchaninoff and five American compositions. cine 

Last summer, after hearing several singers attack “Vissi 
d’Arte” in the open air (up at the Stadium), we almost lost 
our taste for Tosca’s musings, but Miss Masson revived our 
interest enormously. She phrases well and although she sings 
with an unruffled somewhat detached attitude toward her songs, 
she k her audience under a gentle spell. : 

In Tohn Carpenter’s “Little Fly” (one of William Blake’s 
songs of innocence) she was particularly deli htful ; it doesn’t 
retend to be an important song, but Miss Masson’s sense of 
nowt gave it subtle distinction. Her English diction is quite 
perfect. 





GRETA MASSON 


Strengthens Distinctive Impression Made Last Season 
In Second Aeolian Hall Recital, Thursday Evening, December 19 
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Tribune, December 20, 1918. 

Miss Greta Masson, a young soprano, gave a song recital in 
the evening at Aéolian Hall. Miss Masson possesses a voice 
of rich natural beauty, powerful and vibrant, and evident 
dramatic temperament. 





New York Evening World, December ao, 1918. 


Greta Masson, soprano, lovely to look upon as well as to 
hear, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall last night. Her voice 
has a wide range and is flexible; besides she has temper 
ament that enables her to interpret songs as well as to sing 
them. Among her selections were the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah,” the “Vissi d’Arte” from Carpenter's “Little Fly.” 
Miss Masson had for accompanist at the piano the expert, 
Richard Hageman, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Evening Journal, December 20, 1918. 

Greta Masson, soprano, presented in Aeolian Hall last night 
one of these mixed evenings of song dear to some singers’ 
hearts and ambitions. She skipped about the recital and ope 
ratic excerpt repertoire quite carefree of periods and styles 
Beginning with a serenade by Gena Branscombe, the singer 
slipped back two centuries or so to Scarlatti, bobbed hack 
again to these present days with a song of Gabriele Sibella 
and thence attacked the “Vissi d’Arte” from Puccini's 
“Tosca” and the “Shadow Song” from Meyerbeer’s “Dino 
rah.” The lady’s singing was precisely what was to be ex 


pected from such glorious eclecticism. 


American, 

Greta Masson, a young, dainty and opulent voiced soprano, 
gave her annual local recital in Aeolian Hall last night. Miss 
Masson sang a list that ranged from the most brilliant operatic 
arias to dainty ballads and from Russian romances to tender 
French love songs. Her most ambitious numbers, however, were 
the dramatic soprano aria, “Vissi d’Arte,” from Puccini's “Tos 
ca,” and the highly embellished “Shadow Song” from Meyerbeer's 
“Dinorah.” 

Miss Masson is gifted with a rich, powerful voice of great 


natural beauty. It has flexibility and tonal charm 


Sun, December 20, 1918. 


Greta Masson, soprano, assisted by Richard Hageman at 
the piano, gave a song recital last evening in Aeolian Hall 
She was heard here last season. Her programme included 


“La Violette” by Scarlatti, Puccini's “Vissi d’Arte,” Meyer 
beer’s “Shadow Song” and Kernochan’s “We Two Together.” 
iss Masson's voice is of good quality in the middle regis 
ter. She showed good sentiment and feeling in her songs 
and an ease and soul knowledge of style in more ambitious 
selections such as the “Shadow Song.” As her programme 
progressed she was more successful in her delivery. 
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SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


12 Thursday Evenings 4 Saturday Evenings 
16 FridayAfternoons 12 Sunday Afternoons 


Among the Soloists are 


JASCHA HEIFETZ YOLANDA MERO 
OSEF HOFMANN RAOUL VIDAS 
OUISE HOMER HAROLD BAUER 

EFREM ZIMBALIST MISCHA ELMAN 

GUIOMAR NOVAES JOHN POWELL 

MAX ROSEN HULDA LASHANSKA 

MISCHA LEVITZKI LUCY GATES 

ALFRED MEGERLIN ETHEL LEGINSKA 

MARY JORDAN 
And Others to Be Announced 


1918 1919 








Applications for new subscription orders are 
now being accepted and will be recorded im- 
mediately, and assigned according to date of their 
receipt, in advance of the General Sale at 
Carnegie Hall Box Office, which opens an Mon- 
day morning, OCTOBER 14th. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Concerning the Spanish Girl 
in “Romance en Costumes’ 


La Sefiorita in “Romance en 
Costumes” confesses: I come 
from the land of hot sun, that 
draws heavy fragrance from the 
soothing breezes, and steeps the 
air jn languor. In my breast, pas- 
sion smolders deep and darkly, 
now and then suddenly flaring, 
only to sink agair: into the dreami- 
ness gathered of the poppy seed 
or the lotus bud. Ambition bat- 
tles faintly with procrastination, 
building pictures rather than ac- 
tion. Head yields to heart, and 
thought makes way for senti- 
ment. When I am roused, how- 
ever—to anger or love—feeling 
pours to full expression through 
my heated veins, for even the 
stupor of sultry clime snaps be- 
fore the sweeping wind of pas- 
sion! I have an eye for rich 
beauty and an ear for sensuous 
melody. I dance to a lazy 
rhythm, while my smile is the 
color of flame—so war within me, 
constantly, the urge of Southern 
fire and the lull of tropic waters, 
leading accomplishment to—ma- 





fiana! Hasta la vista! 


A Western Trip for the Boston Symphony 

The Musicat Courter has been unable to get confirma- 
tion of the report published last week to the effect that 
some rich Maecenas of Detroit was to give a series of 
five concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, without 
cost to the listeners, inviting a complete audience. It is 
true, however, that if the management of the Boston or- 
chestra is able to arrange a western trip, a matter upon 
which Manager Brennan is busily engaged just at present, 
Detroit is one of the six cities that will be included as in 
past seasons, two others being Buffalo and Cleveland. If 
the Detroit series is given it will be under Corey manage- 
ment, as heretofore, and the concerts will take place in 
the Arcadia, 


Henry W. Savage Engages Roxas Pupil 

F. Burtis Squire, baritone, an artist-pupil of Emilio A. 
Roxas, has been engaged by Henry W. Savage for a 
veriod of three years to sing the leading baritone role: in 
“Pom Pom,” commencing December 24, 1918. 

Mr. Squire has studied with Mr. Roxas for the past 
eighteen months, and during this time he has applied him- 
self to the serious study cf vocal art and interpretation, 
which resulted in securing this engagement. Mr. Squire, 
who possesses a well developed and sympathetic voice, has 
been procured solely through merit, as a large number of 
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voices were tried before a selection was made by Mr. 
Savage to fill this important role. 

Mr. Roxas, who for the past three seasons has been 
Giovanni Martinelli’s coach and accompanist at all his con- 
certs and recitals, is again active with the great Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company’s tenor, preparing his programs and 
constantly reviewing his opera repertoire. 

At the last Bagley Morning Musicale on December 2, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Mr. Martinelli sang for 
the first time Mr. Roxas’ latest song, entitled “Stornelli,” 
which was most cordially received; this song is a typical 
Italian serenade, full of fervor and appealing in melodic 
beauties. At Nina Morgana’s recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on October 24, one of her most successful numbers 
was Roxas’ “Pallidi Sogni.” 


Anna Case Sings for Home Folks 


Anna Case, America’s popular concert soprano, had the 
pleasure of singing in Plainfield, N. J., last week for the 
Silver Cross Circle. The large audience, composed almost 
entirely of friends of Miss Case who had known her when, 
as a girl, she lived in Plainfield, also included Miss Case’s 


December 26, 1918 
folks, who came from South Branch, N. J., her birth- 
place. especially to hear her sing. 


Recitals and Dinner for N. M. T. A. 

At the meetings of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation in St. Louis, December 30 to January 1, inclusive, 
the Associated Musicians of St. Louis will present a musi- 
cal program (December 31) and.afterward provide a New 
Year’s Eve supper to ring in the coming year. On Mon- 
day evening a piano recital will be given by Harold Henry, 
of Chicago. An informal dinner on Wednesday evening 
will conclude the sessions. In addition to the features 
already announced there will be a paper on “Jottings from 
a Publisher’s Note Book,” by George Fischer, of New 
York City, and a paper by Prof. Walter R. Spalding, of 
Harvard, will be présented on Monday, 


George Beynon’ Orchestrates 
Compositions by Votichenko 
“The Bells of Rheims,” which was first plaved at Sacha 
Votichenko’s concert, at the Hotel des Arti, es, is now 
being orchestrated by George Beynon, editor of the mu- 
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SACHA VOTICHENKO, 


The Russian composer and sole exponent of the tympanon. 


sical department of the Moving Picture World. In this 
beautiful composition the bells of the cathedral speak to 
us with an almost human appeal. The theme treats of the 
different phases of the tragedy of the world war, ending 
with a beautiful cadence which reminds us that once more 
there is “Peace upon earth and good will to all.” Other 
compositions by Votichenko, which have been orchestrated 
by George Beynon, are “The March of the Blind War- 
iors,” “The Russian Revolution” and a series of Russian 
and Polish songs dedicated to Olga Petrova. 


Mr. Perfield in the South 
T. F. Perfield sends word to the Musicat Courter that 
he can be reached at the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
December 30, and at Gainesville, Fla., care of the Fed- 
erated Music Clubs, on January 4. 
The following verse is expressive of Mr. Perfield’s 


motte : 

The man who uses hook and line 

Pulls in his single fish. 
But who joins hands and pulls a seine 

Get all that men could wish; 
nd each man’s share is greater far 

In size as well as weignt. 
The secret of success is this: 

Co-operation? 
ASK MR. PERFIELD, Service. 


Death of Mrs, Dolci 


Mrs. Alessandro Dolci, wife of the principal Italian 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, died on Sunday 
morning, December 22, at her apartment in the Auditor- 
ium Hotel, Chicago, of double pneumonia following a ten 
days’ illness which began with influenza. In compliance 
with the regulation of the Chicago Board of Health, 
which requires victims of the influenza to be buried within 
twenty-four hours after death, she was laid at rest on 
Sunday afternoon in the Mount Olivet Cemetery. The 
services of the Roman Catholic Church were held in the 
apartment and practically all the artists of the Chicago 
Opera Association attended. 


Hazel Moore to Sing in Glen Ridge 

Hazel Moore, soprano, has been engaged to sing at the 
Christmas festival service to be held in Christ Church, 
Glen Ridge, N. J., on December 29, and on January 5 she 
will assist in entertaining the naval boys of Cauldwell 
Range. This latter engagement Miss Moore particularly 
looks forward to, for in assisting Uncle Sam and giving 
pleasure to our boys she gives happiness to herself. 
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HEADED FOR METROPOLITAN 


(Continued from page 5.) 

season, nor have I any intention of concerning myself in 
regard to one until I see whether the complete rest of 
three months, which the doctors have ordered, will restore 
me to health, as we all expect. Why should I worry about 
a contract? Mr. Campanini assured me he would be only 
too glad to have me return, and I may sing with the Chi- 
cago Opera next season, but only in New York. I dread 
returning to Chicago. The directors of the Chicago Opera 
Association, too have sent me a fine letter of sympathy 
for my ilimess, with a request for my return next season, 
if it is possible, Or if I find it better not to come back to 
America, Covent Garden, the Paris Opéra, Monte Carlo, 
or numerous other engagements are always open to me. 

“Please say for me,” continued the tenor, as the Must- 
CAL COURIER representative rose to go, “that the rumor that 
I am engaged for the Metropolitan is absolutely false. I 
am under no engagement for next season and have no 
intention of binding myself in any way until I know what 
the condition of my health will be.” 


Mr, Gatti-Casazza’s Denial 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza was seen by a MusicaL Courier 
representative and repeated the statement which he made 
several months ago, when the rumor of both Muratore 
and Galli-Curci being destined for the Metropolitan was 
first noised about. 

“I assure you,” said Mr. Gatti-Casazza, “that I have 
never had any negotiations of any sort with any member 
of the artistic forces of the Chicago Opera Association. 
As for Mr. Muratore, nobody admires his voice and his 
art more than I do, but I must repeat that I have had no 
negotiations with him nor with any other artist on Mr. 
Campanini’s list. My word of honor on it.” 

The Musica, Courter representative hastened to assure 
Mr. Gatti that he had no need to pledge his word of 
honor. It goes without saying that Mr, Gatti’s statement 
is absolutely truthful and correct. There is a lot of time 
between now and next season, however, and as Mr, Mura- 
tore is a free agent, there is nothing to prevent negotia- 
tions from being conducted. To the close observer it 
looks very much as if the chances were strongly in favor 
of Mr. Muratore being at the Broadway institution at 
least a part of next season. 

The whole incident recalls the case of Giulio Crimi 
last winter. In January, as the time approached for the 
Chicago Opera Association to give its first New York 
season, Mr. Crimi. suddenly developed an ailment which 
required him to undergo an operation in Chicago and 
the wiseheads immediately came to the conclusion that 
the principal cause of Mr. Crimi’s illness was his un- 
willingness to sing in New York except at the Metropoli- 
tan. But the Metropolitan strenuously denied that it had 
engaged Mr. Crimi. In fact when, in its issue of May 
23, 1918, the Musicat Courier announced Giulio Crimi 
among the Metropolitan tenors for the present season, 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza personally took the pains to call up 
this paper by telephone and deny that Crimi was engaged, 
a denial which the Musica, Courter published in its issue 
of May 30. Needless to say, Mr. Gatti-Casazza was tell- 
ing the truth. Mr. Gatti is an honest man and a gentle- 
man for whom all who know him have the utmost respect. 
He always tells the truth. The contract with Mr. Crimi 
was not signed until September. Apparently, however, 
either Mr. Crimi had a very strong hunch in the preceding 
January or a hint from somewhere, or else, perhaps, he 
is one who can read the future, and knew even in Jan- 
uary that there would be sore need of him in November 
owing to the illness of Mr. Martinelli. The only point to 
be made is that the wiseheads who predicted Mr. Crimi’s 
Metropolitan engagement at the time of his break with 
Chicago turned out to know more about the matter than 
the Metropolitan authorities themselves. 


About Galli-Curci 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s sweeping denial, as given above, 
applies as well to Mme. Galli-Curci, but the situation as 
regards her is different. Charles L. Wagner, Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s exclusive manager, was seen in regard to her. 
“You may say,” said Mr. Wagner, “that Mme. Galli-Curci 
is under contract to nobody for operatic appearances in 
New York next season. As long as Mr. Campanini de- 
sires it, she will continue to sing with him in Chicago.” 
Further than this, Mr. Wagner would make no statement. 
It is known, however, that Mme. Galli-Curci much pre- 
fers concert work, with its absence of long and tiring 
rehearsals and its larger financial return, to operatic ap- 
pearances, and it would not be surprising if, next season, 
she should sing a limited number of performances with 
the Chicago Opera Association in Chicago and also ap- 
pear in five or six special performances with the Metro- 
politan. In any case, a great og people will be sur- 
prised if she does not appear on the Metropolitan stage 
some time during the season of 1919-20. 





Mrs. Snyder Endorsed by Vannini 





By J. D. Musser 


Sometimes we find great genius, and an efficiency which 
is as rare as it is unmistakable, outside of the metropolises 
and larger musical centers. I have in mind Mrs. F 
Snyder, of St. Paul. As a teacher of the voice, Mrs. Sny- 
der unquestionably ranks among the best. Like many of 
our foremost American teachers, she has studied much 
abroad, in London, Germany and Italy. Of these experi- 
ences perhaps she values most her study with the great 
Vincenzo Vannini, of Florence, Italy. At any rate, the 
delightful limpid freedom of the Italian school of singing 
is clearly defined in her work. 

Here I would like to speak of the exercises used by 
Mrs. Snyder in her teaching. They are a joy to the stu- 
dent striving for the easy flowing tone, pure and sustained, 
and for liberation from tightness in any form. Many of 
these exercises are based on the hum and all of them are 
done pianissimo and lightly, even the sustained tones. 
Without feeling it at the time, a perfect control of the 
breathing is gradually acquired and the relaxed open 
throat, which so many singers find hard to get, comes as 
a natural result of this method. The trill, as taught by 
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Mrs. Snyder, resembles what it really is, a bird trill. She 
begins this with a hum, gradually falling into the trill 
movement, still keeping the hum, then easily and almost 
imperceptibly opening into a soft, smiling “ah,” still trilt- 
ing. The throat may be seen during this process to pulsate 
lightly and freely, without the slightest strain or tight- 
ness anywhere, and needless to say, the quality of tone is 
birdiike and pure. 

I think, too, Mrs. Snyder is one of the teachers who 
really loves her work. A voice to her is very much what 
the clay is to the true sculptor—something with infinite 
possibilities, to be moulded and shaped to express the 
beautiful and intelligent. 

Her studio itself is intensely interesting. I have never 
seen a more unique collection of autographed pictures of 
composers, artists and writers. She loves them all, and 
many of them represent some happy association or cher- 
ished memory of rare times here or abroad. Among 
these is the autographed picture of the great composer, 
Verdi. Needless to say, she prizes this greatly. Also, 
Mrs. Snyder has the distinction of being the only teacher 
in America to whom Vannini has given a. written endorse- 
ment to teach his method. 


John Hand on Western Concert Tour 


John Hand, the American tenor, left New York City 
last Friday evening, December 20, for a concert tour in 
the West which will extend over the remaining days of 
December and into the month of January. Mr. Hand's 
itinerary will include appearances in Nebraska, Colorado, 





JOHN HAND, 
Tenor. 


Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and possibly California and other 
States. On some of these occasions he will render the 
entire program, while at other times he will appear as the 
visiting artist. Mr. Hand will feature many American 
works on this tour, but he will also be heard in operatic 
arias as well as in the compositions of many of the old 
and loved classical masters. 





CONGRESS FLIRTING WITH 
NATIONAL CONSERVATORY BILL 


(Continued from page 5.) 
Passing of Measure Seems Certain 


Now that the war is over, Congress and the Senate will 
be pressed by prominent musical forces and important per- 
sons to take up this question of a National Conservatory, 
and the likelihood is that it will be brought prominently 
before the attention of both bodies politic some time be- 
fore March 4, especially because the Democratic party, 
before the loss of the control of both houses, is anxious 
to put itself on record as having advocated and possibiy 
successfully passed a measure so purely altruistic and so 
thoroughly for the country’s good as the bill for a Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music and Art in our land. 


Final Hearing on Bill, January 8 
Just as the Musicat Courter goes to press a wire from 
Washington brings information that the final hearing of 
the National Conservatory bill will be held in Washington, 
Wednesday, January 8, at 10 a. m., in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Room 510. 


The Amendment 


The exact language of the amendment offered by Sena- 
tor Calder and Representative Donovan is as follows: 

A BILL TO AMEND AN ACT APPROVED MARCH THIRD, 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-ONE, TO INCOR. 
PORATE THE, NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Act of 

Congress approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 

constituting the persons therein named a body politic and corporate 

by the name National Conservatory of Music of America, is hereby 
ded by substituting the names of Henry White George Pea- 
body Eustis, Charles D. Walcott, Mary Harrison McKee. Anna 

Todkaen Ewing, Lillia Babbitt Hyde, Helen Hartley Jenkins, 

Dorothy Whitney Straight, Jeannette M. Thurber, Thomas Ewing, 

George McAn and Ernest H. Stires in place of Abram S. Hew- 

itt, Frank R. F covense, William Pinckney White, Enoch Pratt, 

Fitzhugh Lee, William H. Payne, Olive — Seward, John Hay, 

S. P. Langley, Anthony Pollock, C. R. P. Rogers and John M. 
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RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 
New York Concerts 





23d REGIMENT ARMORY 
BROOKLYN 
Saturday evening, December 28, at 8:15, 
with 
Paulist Choristers. 


HIPPODROME 


Sunday afternoon, December 29, at 3 o'clock, 
with 
Paulist Choristers 
and 
Vera Janacopulos, Brazilian Soprano, 
Wassily Besekirsky, Russian Violinist. 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Tuesday evening, December 31, at 8:15, 
Soloist, Mischa Elman, Violinist. 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Thursday afternoon, January 2, at 3 o'clock, 
Soloist, Mischa Elman, Violinist. 





The Stieff Piano Is the Official Piano of the 


ussian Symphony Orchestra. 





Tickets at Box Offices and 


Management: DANIEL MAYER 
1448 Aeolian Hall New York 














Schofield, and that said National Conservatory of Music of America 
may establish and maintain branches outside the District of 
Columbia, 

Sec. 2. That the power to alter, amend or repeal this act is 
hereby reserved. 





Distinguished Guests Hear Branscombe Songs 


Gena Branscombe’s compositions were featured in a re- 
cital at the Dudley Buck studios, 50 West Sixty-seventh 
street, New York, Tuesday afternoon, December 17. The 
spacious studios were filled with an audience of distin 
guished guests. The program opened with a duet by Kath- 
erine Galloway and Jean McCormick, both pupils of Dud- 
ley Buck. Miss Galloway gave great pleasure in the inter- 
pretation of her two groups, the first being The Sun Dial 
Cycle—“The Morning Wind,” “In Arcady by Moonlight,” 
“Noon,” “The Open Road”; the second, “A Lovely Maiden 
Roaming,” “In Granada,” “Bluebells Drowsily Ringing,” 
and “Happiness.” William H. Glein’s resonant and pleas- 
ing tenor was heard to great advantage, and he was 
obliged to respond to an encore following the singing of 
“Krishna,” “Radiant as the Morning,” “Serenade,” “I 
Bring You Heartsease,” and “At the Postern Gate.” The 
program concluded with “God of the Nations,” sung by 
Miss Galloway and Miss McCormick. Gena Branscombe 
was at the piano for all of her numbers. 





Christie’s Playing Enthuses Large Audience 


The skill of Winifred Christie as an interpreter of 
modern French music is constantly gaining greater recog 
nition. A fresh proof of this was recorded on Wednes 


day, December 18, when the Scottish pianist appeared in 
recital in Summit, N. J., winning great praise for her de- 
lightful performance of Debussy’s “Clair de Lune,” and 
his “Deux Arabesques.” The audience, which filled the 
uditorium, applauded with unbounded enthusiasm, and 
{iss Christie was recalled again and again. Numbers by 
Chopin, Schubert, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, and Moszkow- 
ski made up the remainder of Miss Christie’s program, 
which was received with the greatest appreciation through- 
out. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


STUDIO APARTMENT of unusual 
Beauty, consisting of two very large 
rooms, one smaller room and bath, ex- 
quisitely furnished, five windows over- 
looking Hudson River. Sohmer grand 
piano, Victrola, etc. Absolutely nothing 
like it in New York. Lease. 107 Riv- 
erside Drive, corner Eighty-third street, 
Phone: 2308 Riverside. 








MUSICIANS—A well organized amateur 
symphony orchestra of long standing, 
centrally located in New York, offering 
full club privileges to its members, is 
desirous of increasing its membership. 
Advanced amateurs wanted. Write, 
stating age, instrument played, and quali- 
fications, “J. A. K.,” Room 611, World 
Building, New York. 
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Forrest Lamont, Chicago Opera’s Reliable Tenor 


prepared to give entire satisfaction, whether 
at short notice or not, Forrest Lamont has es- 
reputation of being the most reliable tenor 
Last season, it will be 


Always 
called on 
tablished the 
of the Chicago Opera Association. 
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FORREST LAMONT, 
Tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, 
TWUINUUAUTVAVUAVOTOUSDOOOUGULOOAE ARADO LUT 


remembered, this young American took the leading Italian 


tenor’s place when the association appeared in New York 
and Boston, learning new roles on short notice and in 
them winning the public and press alike. Already this 


season he has proved his reliability, and in the first two 
weeks sang leading roles in six performances—“Madame 
Butterfly,” with Miura; “Thais,” with Yvonne Gall; 
“Tsabeau,” substituting as Radames. in “Aida” 


twice 
with Fitziu; 
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at the eleventh hour, with Rosa Raisa, and “Linda,” with 
Galli-Curci. In the “Aida” performance the Daily News 
critic awarded the palm of supremacy to Forrest Lamont 
as “the greatest American tenor of the day,” further 
stating that “Mr. Lamont made of Radames a most heroic 
character, and few Italian tenors have sung the music of 
this role with greater vocal opulence, with purer tone pro- 
duction and with more musicianship ;” that “his great in- 
telligence and his artistic gifts served him in good stead, 
and he was perfectly familiar with the music and the ac- 
tion, though he sang the role on very short notice.” 

In the review of the same performance the Chicago 
Daily Journal said that “thus far in the season Lamont 
has been the most useful member of the organization , . . 
it is no small task to become an eleventh hour substitute 
in such a cast, but Lamont fulfilled all his obligations in 
an honorable and seemly fashion. He has a good voice 
and good sense, consequently he was in the picture at all 
times, dominating it where he should and bearing his full 
share where he was merely among those present. He 
made an excellent figure of Radames and sang delight- 
fully.” That he gave the best account of himself he has 
ever given here’ was the opinion of the Evening Post 
critic, who also stated that “he started right in with ex- 
cellent singing of ‘Celeste Aida’ and kept it up all the 
evening. He made a fine success and deserved a lot of 
praise, for he walked onto the stage with no chance for 
preparation or rehearsal. The people applauded him with 
warmth.” “Forrest Lamont goes on his way reaping fresh 
laurels” was one of the headlines used in the Evening 
American’s review, which also contained the following: 
“An eleventh hour substitute for Alessandro Dolci, he 
justified his Americanism once more by ‘making good’ 
with a weighty balance of praise to his credit.” This critic 
also stated that “the ‘Celeste Aida’ found him ready for 
the big test of the final B flat, which he met and con- 
quered and held, with the absolute surety of an excellently 
trained singer-musician.” 


Bourg to Sing for National Opera Club 

Giacomo Bourg, baritone, formerly of the Moscow 
Grand Opera, appeared as soloist at a concert given by 
the New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs on Fri- 
day afternoon, October 25, at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
Mr. Bourg’s solo numbers included an aria from “Car- 
men,” Bizet, and Tosti’s-“Preghiera.” His success was 
instantaneous, and he was obliged to give several encores. 
Together with Mme. de Pasquali, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, he sang with much charm a duet, 
“O dolce Volutta,” from “Ruy Blas,” by Marchetti. So 
pronounced was Mr. Bourg’s success on this occasion that 
Mme. von Klenner engaged him for the Russian Opera 
production of the National Opera Club, which is to take 
place early in January. 


Toscha Seidel at Bagby Musicale 
The soloists for the two hundred and forty-eighth morn- 
ing musicale, Monday, December 23, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, arranged by A. M. Bagby, were Enrico 
( “aruso > _and Toscha Seidel. 
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Frances Nash a Philosopher 


Taken quite unawares a few days ago, Frances Nash, 
the pianist, gave expression to a bit of her life philosophy 
in trying to help a professional friend untangle a situation 
that had seemed hopeless. Miss Nash has always held 

























































FRANCES NASH, 
Pianist and philosopher. 


first place in her difficulty to interview, but these theories 
were advanced unconsciously and, be it said to her credit; 
the singer to whom she was talking went her way feeling 
she had obtained a “new lease of life,” by means of her 
own testimony. 

Frances Nash has not adopted a war orphan, for she has 
believed home service should come first. From the very 
start of her career she has been tremendously interested 


in some of her musical friends who were bent on achieve- 














As Marguerite in “Faust” 

“Mile. Gall, as predicted for her after her 
very first Chicago appearance, improves with 
each new role in her repertory and Marguerite 
is one of her most grateful operatic studies. 
She sings the music with a dominance of vocal 
resource and in a musical style calculated to 
bring forth its melodic beauties, as well as its 
aptness as a corollary of the text. Her sing- 
ing shows an artist of excellent schooling and 
of great musical talents. She made a great 
success with the ‘Jewel Song.’ ”—Maurice 
Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 

“Mme, Gall sang the waltz song delightfully, 
of course. If she had not, she probably would 
not have appeared in the role. But she sang 
it in the golden mean between a brilliant vocal 
opportunity and a burst of girlish rapture, 
where a great many of her predecessors in the 
part have inclined heavily to one mood or the 
other. Hers was an excellent compromise, 
performed expertly. She improves upon ac- 
quaintance.”—Chicago Daily Journal. 


“The charming young Marguerite gave the 
part what it demands, grace, youth, innocence, 
naivete, charm, emotion and beauty. 

“There was beauty, too, in the fresh easy- 
flowing color of her voice and much to praise 
in the execution of the jewel song, which with 
its firm and audacious high B brought her 
rousing applause. 

“Not too much can be said for Mlle. Gall’s 
intelligent reading of her text. 














YVONNE GALL 


“Campanini’s New French Star” 





“She understands very well how to vocalize 
a mood and how valuable to song is intermit- 


tent silence. Mlle. Gall is more than a fine 
soprano; she is a very good musician.” —Her- 
man Devries, Chicago Evening American. 


As Juliet in “Romeo and Juliet” 


“Miss Gall made her for us a maiden pure 
in heart and we found ourselves again under 
the charm of the old tale. Her voice had the 
original note in it, a something that sounded 
young and fresh, warm and rich in color, yet 
the expression of a _ maiden.”—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


“Mile. Gall sang with great charm and with 
brilliant tone and also drew the character with 
deft illusion.”—Chicago Daily News. 


“Mlle. Gall is by far the best French singer 
who has come here.”—Henriette Weber, 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


“No other Frenchwoman known here in 
opera has owned so good a voice or has sung 
with so much skill as this handsome 
stranger.”—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


“Mme. Gall had vocal passages to sing 
which were not of the coloratura order. Her 
solo singing was delightful, and in her duet 
sections with Muratore her voice entered into 
a closer ensemble alliance than even Galli- 
Curci’s had ever been known to do.”—Chicago 
Daily Journal. 


“Mademoiselle Yvonne Gall is a Juliet of 
delightful freshness and poetic grace.”— 
Chicago Evening American. 
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ment but were unable to see their way through immediate 
difficulties. While these incidents would never have been 
allowed the light of an interview, some were cited to give 
courage to the person in question, and, as the writer has 
seen this spirit grow while following Miss Nash’s career 
since its start, three years ago, he believes these theories 
and their results will be of more than passing interest. 
Miss Nash has not waited to be asked but has seen the 
need and stood by with unwavering interest and patience 
till the professional bark could sail alone, 

Miss Nash believes genius is something quite uncrush- 
able, of infinite variety in its expression, and that each 
individuality is supreme in its realm. Being of such dif- 
ferent pattern there can be no interference in their on- 
ward march to fame. She is a most generous admirer of 
all her contemporaries, freely praising their points of 
supremacy, yet realizing that her own strength will never 
come by imitation but by insistent development of her 
own powers. She believes that accomplishment is not won 
by dreaming but by diligent and systematic study, by ab- 
solute open mindedness to everything pertaining to her art, 
and by whole hearted love for her chosen field. Her 
philosophy deals in no vague inconsistencies. She puts 
wisdom in self analysis first, diligence next, and lets in- 
spiration play the obbligato with its own irresistible force. 
She believes opportunities follow our strongest gifts. 

Such definiteness might convey the picture of a firm 
minded, robust type of womanhood, but not so. Frances 
Nash is slender almost to frailty and strong mindedness 
is very remote from her makeup. Of faith and courage 
she has such an amazing degree that we are convinced 
that if the fates had been less kind to this little pianist 
she still would have lived her life just as she is living it 
today. Through her manager it was learned she lives 
the courage, she theorizes and that there has never been 
a murmur about the hardships of touring. Two espe- 
cially trying incidents of last winter were recalled. 

Miss Nash had been engaged to play an afternoon and 
evening concert at a big Masonic convention in Oklahoma 
last January. She arrived to find all the hotels filled to 
overflowing and requests for reservations, which had been 
made for her, were quite disregarded. With the weather 
severe, snow deep, and the entire situation far from ideal, 
some rooms were finally found and both recitals passed 
off victoriously, with the discomfort charged to experience 
and then forgotten. Piano episodes, due to transportation 
limitations, were also met in the best spirit. When Miss 
Nash played for the annual convention of the Federated 
Music Clubs of Michigan, no instrument had arrived, nor 
had any word been received about one, but she achieved 
such a success on an available baby grand piano that her 
concert was referred to by the Grand Rapids musical 
critics as a “furore.” 

Miss Nash is now in the West, where she expects to 
brighten her tour with Christmas spent at home, but she 
has cheerfully given up New Year’s Day to fill an en- 
gagement in Colorado Springs. She will give her third 
annual New York recital on the evening of March 28, at 
Aeolian Hall, when her program will include some novel- 
ties by a Spanish composer, some interesting modern 
French numbers, as well as representing Chopin, Saint- 
Saéns and MacDowell. 


Hail to Soldier Tom Sawyer 


“You can’t always tell how youngsters will turn out when 
they grow to manhood,” says Clara Clemens, who, though 
a well known singer, is a mother herself, “but anybody 
would know that my father, Mark Twain, would not have 
devoted so much time and attention to ‘Tom Sawyer’ if he 
had not been a real worth-while fellow. And recent events 
have proved the wisdom of his judgment, for Private Tom 
Sawyer has helped win the war and been recommended to 
General Pershing for bravery. I read about him in the 
last issue of the Stars and Stripes, the official publication 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. The article stated 
that at midnight, unaided and unaccompanied, he left the 
American trenches, crawling on hands and knees until he 
reached the German lines. Then he had to cut through a 
barbed wire fence with an instrument which made a harsh 
noise, and he feared every moment that the noise might 
attract the attention of some watchful boche, who would 
send him to join the angel choirs. But nothing happened. 
Tom Sawyer worked his way through the wires and later 
found himself in a dense forest. So far he had not sighted 
a living soul, but he did sight some machine guns and can- 
non, and though he was not able to take them back for 
Uncle Sam, he succeeded in putting them in such shape 
that they would never sing their hymn of hate again. When 
he had obtained the information he had been sent to get, 
he was about to return, when suddenly he ran into half a 
dozen Huns. Tom Sawyer admits that his heart skipped 
several beats, but, much to his amazement, the six boches 
fled with one accord, muttering ‘Der Amerikaner.’ 

“So Tom Sawyer has made good. I always knew he 
would,” declares Mme. Clemens. 


New Departments for Aborn School 


Milton Aborn, director of the Aborn School of Operatic 
Training, announces two important department additions 
to his school, that of piano and violin. Mr. Aborn was 
influenced in his decision to include the teaching of these 
instruments in his school by numerous requests from stu- 
dents coming from afar. Singers desiring a knowledge of 
piano in order to play their own accompaniments, and 
others for operalogue, were among the letters received. 
The faculty for the piano and violin departments will be 
of the same high artistic worth as those of the operatic 
department, and the course of study arranged will con- 
fer substantial benefits on the students. The opera even- 
ings presented by students of the school will be resumed 
in January. As in the past, admission will be by invitation. 


Kittay Sings Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold” 


Theodor Kittay, tenor of the Boston Opera Company, 
sang Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold” recently in Boston, re- 
ceiving an ovation. He has also sung it in Trenton and 
at the Globe concert in New York City, and will include 
it on his programs throughout the country, as he finds it 
one of his best numbers. 
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Farmer Waits on Church Steps 
for Cottlow and Her “Steenway” 

Augusta Cottlow, the distinguished American pianist, 
relates an incident that occurred at the beginning of her 
last tour of this country. It was the very first concert of 
her season, early in October, and the place Oregon, III, 
where she had been spending the summer with her brother, 
who resided there. So naturally the citizens took as much 
local pride in her recent European successes as though she 
had been a native of the beautiful little Rock River town. 
She was an Illinois girl of ‘international reputation, and 
that sufficed. 

In response to many requests, Miss Cottlow consented 
to give a recital, the first that had ever taken place in the 
town. Great interest was shown, the surrounding towns 
were billed and excitement ran high, completely eclipsing 
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AUGUSTA COTTLOW, 
American pianist. 
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a celebrated criminal trial which had for several weeks 
occupied the attention of the entire State; and when it 
became known through the local papers, which pushed the 
concert with unflagging zeal, that Steinway & Sons were 
sending a magnificent concert grand from New York and 
a tuner to take care of it on Miss Cottlow’s tour, the cli- 
max was reached, so that days before the concert every 
seat in the house was sold. 

Then occurred the incident, which had a pathetic side to 
it and made the pianist realize the growing interest in mu- 
sic in this country and that it is not always what W. D. 
Howells calls our “high society” that appreciates the great- 
est of all arts. 

Jchn Gitchell, an old farmer, living eight miles from 
town, who had officiated as “country fiddler” for the 
dances given by the lads and lassies in his vicinity, read 


of the approaching concert and determined to hear it, and , 


no means of transportation being available that day, he 
had to foot it. Nothing daunted, he reached the church 
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where the concert was given, only to find that not a seat 
was left, even the chairs from the Sunday school room 
having been brought into requisition to fill the aisles. So 
old John seated himself on the steps of the church and, 
waiting until evening, contented himself with a seat on the 
steps leading up to the balcony, where he enjoyed the 
music as only a true music lover availing himself of his 
first opportunity of hearing a fine program could do, 

few days later Miss Cottlow’s brother met the old 
man taking one of the pianist’s window cards to be 
framed, and in speaking of the great enjoyment the con- 
cert had given him, he said: “When I read that the Steen- 
ways were goin’ to send a grand piano and a man all the 
way from New York for this concert, I reckoned Miss 
Cottlow must be some pianist, and I determined to hear ' 
her. If she ever comes again, I'll hear her if it takes the 
last dollar I have.” And this from a Western country 
farmer! ° 

Miss Cottlow never played to an audience that showed 
more genuine appreciation and enthusiasm; the majority 
had never heard a classical program, and to prove that 
Miss Cottlow had set a good example, Marcu. -ellerman 
was able to give a recital in the little town to a .ood sized 
audience a few months later. 

If more of our artists were willing to do a little pioneer 
work, the love of music would soon become widespread. 
Our people all over the country are beginning to long for 
a closer knowledge of the greatest of all arts, and since 
the people cannot all go to the artist, that is, visit the 
larger cities, the artist must go to the people. 


FRANCESCA PERALTA 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Scores Great Success as Soloist with St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra 


Mme, Peralta has won a place in St. Louis through her 
operatic singing at the open air theatre in Forest Park, but 
this was the first time she had been heard indoors 
here for several years. Her voice has an advantage over 
many others in one unusual respect. It has the range, vol- 
ume and vibrancy of the genuine dramatic soprano, but its 
low register possesses the rich, clarinet-like timbre usually 
associated with the contralto voice ler two arias were 











not only vocally admirable, but were given with much feel 
ing and expressiveness. This American singer may take 
pride after her reception by yesterday's audience.—Richard 
L. Stokes. 

Miss Peralta has sung much in grand opera, and is this 


season again a prominent member of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. For her appearance with the Symphony 
Orchestra, iss Peralta selected two terrific arias. Miss 
Peralta did it most effectively, and came out of the ordeal 
triumphantly, proving herself to be one of the big dramatic 
sopranos of ‘the hour. Fortunately, in the one encore per 
mitted, the lady was heard in cheerful mood. But, whether 
she chooses to be sad or gay, her big and faithful following 
in St. Louis is always glad to do homage to the handsome 
Peralta.—St. Louis Times, 


* Mme. Peralta, who established herself with St. Louis audi 
ences two years ago when she sang the role of Nedda in the 
open air production of “Pagliacci,” at the Municipal The- 
atre in Forest Park, showed herself in yesterday’s concert 
fully as accomplished a platform artist as opera prima donna, 


Her voice is clear and beautiful in quality, with a decided 
individuality of timbre. wo extremely dramatic arias were 
her part in the regular program. Both were sung with tre 
mendous dramatic effect, but with infinite ease and every evi- 
dence of perfectly planned vocalization.—St. Lowis Republic. 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Festivals, etc. 


JULES DAIBER, (Exclusive Management) 
Concert Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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CORNELIUS VAN VLIET— 
“INTERESTED IN EVERYTHING” 


Cornelius van Vliet, the Dutch cellist, who recently 
won such a splendid success in New York, in a chat with 
a MusicaL Courter representative, revealed the fact that 
he is not only a great musician, but a fine scholar. Nor 
does Mr. van Vliet confine his studies to any one branch. 
As he puts it himself, he is “interested in everything.” 

There is nothing that the cellist likes better to do than 
settle himself in a big comfortable arm chair and lose 
himself in a volume of history, science, philosophy, etc. 
His love for books has resulted in the building up of a 
wonderful personal library of Dutch, English, French, 
Italian and German works in the original languages. 


As a boy Mr. van Vliet developed a hobby and be- 
came a naturalist; but later, having come to realize that 
his love for music was greater, the cellist decided to 


devote all his time to its pursuance. 
A Student of History 


Nevertheless, his study of music did not curtail his 
heing a student of history. In touching upon the history 
of the present war, Mr. van Vliet remarked that it would 
be a long time yet before a true, unbiased account could 
be compiled, 

“It takes many years,” he said, “for any history to be 
properly recorded. In the days of Napoleon he was put 


in a class with Nero, while now history shows that in 
some respects Napoleon had a clear conception and there 
were human things in his character makeup. I, myself, 
am a great admirer of him and his genius and wherever 


! go | have with me either a picture or death mask of 
him. You know, of course, that Beethoven as a young 
man thought a great deal of Napoleon. He showed this 
when he dedicated his Eroica sonata to him; yet later, 
when he became dictator, Beethoven destroyed the dedica- 


tion. Beethoven, by the way, was not only a famous 
musician, but a great man as well. He worked for the 
good of humanity and suffered intensely where others 


lid not.” 

Then the subject turned to musical conditions in Hol- 
land and the cellist told the writer how glad he had been 
to read Mr. Abell’s recent article on the music in his 
native country. 

“As queer as it may sound,” Mr. van Vliet continued, 
“there are still many people in America who do not 
know that such a place as Holland exists. During a Chau- 
tavqua tour last summer, in some places I had a time 
convincing some people that a German and a Dutchman 
were very different people.” 


Holland Has Produced Many Cellists 


To get back, however, to Mr. Abell’s article, he said 
that Holland has given a lot of fine singers to the world, 
although he did not refer to the number of cellists that 
have come from that country. There is William Willke, 


Hans Kindler, Durieux, Roentgen, Penha, Philip Abas, 
ete 

“Not forgetting yourself,” added the writer, “how long 
have you been playing the cello?” 

“Ever since | was 9 years old. J have played in all 
the capitals of Europe and my work received splendid 
criticism. I might say that the critics were so enthus- 


iastic that I felt they must exaggerate.” 
His Seventh American Season 


“In America this is my seventh season and I have 
made numerous coast to coast tours.” ; 
Mr. van Vliet became a member of the Amsterdam 


Orchestra when he was but fifteen years old. He was, 
it goes without saying, the youngest in the ranks and 
had but recently put on long trousers. 

“Members of such an age, of course, went into the 
orchestra more to become familiar with the works of 


the masters and the training was invaluable. As I think 
of myself in those days,” he laughed, “I recall a little 
fellow in a Prince Albert with a tall silk hat. Have 
you ever seen an old fashioned bridle party? Well, I 


looked like the footman—the “ape” we call it in Holland 
who sat beside ‘the driver, erect and important.” 
“Has Holland turned out any great composers?” asked 
the writer after a bit. 


Modern Dutch Composers 


“Your Mr. Abell in his article said that she had pro- 
duced none, perhaps because of the atmosphere of the 
low country. Personally, I may say that in these modern 


times there are not so many geniuses as in the olden 
days. Yet James Huneker, the critic of the New York 
Times, in a recent article called attention to three Dutch 
women composers—Cornelia van Oosterzee, Elizabeth 
Kuybeis, and the third I do not recall at this particular 
moment. He went on to say that these women were of 
exceptional ability and handled symphonic material like 
veterans. To the list of modern Dutch composers be- 
long also Wagenaar, Alphonse, Zweers, Diepenbrock, Van 
\nrooy and Bernhard Zweers, who have written many 
interesting compositions. They have, however, written 
nothing for the cello.” 

“Have you tried your hand?” asked the writer. 

“No, because I don't believe one can devote a life- 
time and get the best results both in composing and 
concertizi ng at the same time. Just as a doctor doesn’t 
need to write a book on medicine to show his talent an 
artist doesn't need to spend time composing. Rather 
than be one more of the many mediocre composers,” Mr. 
van Vliet laughed good naturedly, “I would rather be a 
first class cellist. 


Composition Must Be Inspired 


“Composition work me come as an inspiration and 
not after hours of toil. I don’t care about grasping for 
immortality, I merely try to be as good in every way 
possible while living.” 


Profession Overcrowded 


Mr. van Vliet complained of the excessive number 
of poor musicians now before the public. He said: “As 
one example of this I will speak of a seven dollar a 
week clerk in a department store, who, having a little 
knowledge of the violin, decided to join the union and 
secure a job in an orchestra at higher wages. This he 
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did, but his work as the seven dollar clerk was of far 
more consequence than his other. Such conditions have 
led to an overgrowth of the musical profession. I think 
the time will come very soon when all musicians desiring 
to enter the profession will be obliged to undergo an 
examination by a board of judges. The time has come 
to set up a standard.” 

“Can it be done?” 

“Absolutely. Why not? Think of how many vocal 
teachers have ruined voices just because of a desire for 
a few dollars. Such people are of no benefit to man- 
kind, are they? Well, then, they should be done away 
with as soon as possible.” 


Devotes Considerable Time to Teaching 


Mr. van Vliet has made most of his American career 
in the West, but now his headquarters will be in New 
York, for he is occupying a studio at 154 West Seventy- 
second street. Where his concert engagements will per- 
mit Mr. van Vliet will devote considerable time to teach- 
ing the cello. 

During the months of December, January, February 
and March he will fill some important dates booked by 
his managers. Mr, van Vliet, like Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Julia Claussen and so many other well known 
artists, enjoys this sort of work immensely. 

Chautauqua Engagements 


On his Chautauqua tours he played the same pro- 
grams as those given in the larger cities and Mr. van 
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Vliet believes that such tours are splendid for populariz- 
ing the cello. In some of the smaller places en route 
Mr. van Vliet says the people were rather more used to 
circuses and clowns, but when they heard real good music 
they showed their appreciation. 

“How were the Chautauqua audiences?” : 

“Generally very good,” replied the cellist, “and atten- 
tive listeners. It goes without saying that the first four 
or five rows were occupied by, children and they were 
some inspiration, I can tell you,” he said with a twinkle 
in his eye, 

“Yet those concerts were considered as a source of 
education for the youngsters. I remember one particular 
time that they enjoyed themselves thoroughly. The con- 
cert was being held in a ‘waterproof’ tent and it began 
to rain very heavily. Soon it became necessary for me 
to play seated under a huge beach umbrella, which one 
of the boys held over me. It was nothing unusual for 
me to break two or three strings a day. Once while I 
was playing Rubinstein’s melody in F the string snapped 
and T had to finish the whole thing on D. Another time 
my baggage got lost in Indianapolis and I was appearing 
in West Virginia. Well, after racing madly about the 
village a little girl came to my rescue by lending me her 
half sized cello for the concert that evening. It was 
trying, but after one has been in the profession long 
enough he can get along better in such experiences by 
being what you Americans call ‘a good sport.” .V. 


“The Bohemians” to Entertain for Rachmaninoff 


As has already been announced, The Bohemians will 
give a reception and dinner to Sergei Rachmaninoff at the 
Hotel Biltmore on Sunday evening, January 5. Frederick 
Burton and Harry Mestayer are to open the program with 
a presentation of “Moonshine,” a play in one act by Arthur 
Hopkins. Russian songs are to follow, sung by Emma 
Roberts, with Kurt Schindler at the piano. Then will 
come three dances by Adolf Bolm, set to Russian music, 
and as a finale there will be “La Serva Padrona,” by 
Pergolesi, and sung by Frances Easton, Percy Hemus and 
Louis Burgstaller, with an orchestra under the direction 
of Sam Franko. In accordance with a resolution adopted 
by The Bohemians entire expenses of this evening for the 
members will he paid out of the Club Treasury, and the 
receipts from the dinner cards will be donated to the 
American Friends of Musicians in France. 
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Selwyn Theatre to Be Dedicated 


Mention has been made of the possibilities of the new 
Selwyn Theatre, in Forty-second street west of Broadway, 
New York City, for concert use. This has attracted the 
attention of managers, for the beauties of the theatre, with 
its attractive auditorium, promenades, lounges, anterooms, 
etc., make it one of the real sights of the city, At present 
there are no adequate auditoriums for music save Car- 
negie Hali and Aeolian Hall, The demand is far beyond 
the facilities, and there is need for another auditorium to 
meet this great want. The new Selwyn Theatre will be 
dedicated to music next Sunday afternoon by Ornstein, 
Barstow and other artists, under the management of M. H. 
Hanson. This concert will test the acoustics of the Sel- 
wyn auditorium in a way that will be convincing. 

It was the Musicat Courter that first suggested the 
Selwyn Theatre as a possible solution of the problem as 
it now exists in New York City. With only Carnegie 
Hall and Aeolian Hall to meet the demands of the artists 
for public appearances, to allow the free time of this play- 
house for concerts mornings, afternoons and Sundays 
would provide ways and means to take care of the over- 
flow from the two music halls that now can not supply 
the demand. 

New York is bound to become the music center of the 
world. It will require more auditoriums as this music 
center develops and as the demand of the people for 
music grows. So, in dedicating the Selwyn Theatre to 
music during its free time, Selwyn & Co. meet a want, 
and it may be this will bring about a changed condition 
and give the people that music which is at present in de- 
mand and pave the way to future greatness of New York 
as a music center. 

The concert on Sunday afternoon will prove a severe 
test of the acoustics of the Selwyn auditorium, for there 
will be the piano, the violin, and the voice. Certain it is 
that Manager Hanson has provided for this test what will 
give assurances of great value to musicians if the Selwyn 
meets these demands of the musicians in giving to the 
ears of the people in the audience that full value which 
is so necessary in rendering the best from the instruments 
and the voice. 

These who do not patronize the theatre, but love their 
music, will have an opportunity of viewing one of the 
most beautiful and artistic theatres in this country. There 
has been, in the planning of this theatre by Crosby Gaige, 
of Selwyn & Co., some consideration shown the physical 
comfort of the patrons, while the eye certainly is given 
that restful respect, so far as the decorations are con- 
cerned, that will be appreciated by those who find a rela- 
tionship between the atmosphere of an auditorium and the 
music heard therein. Also, there are beautiful prome- 
nades, lobbies, and entrances that give peace to the nerves 
of the one who knows the discomforts of the fronts of 
theatres, which often recall the remarks that have been 
credited to Commodore Vanderbilt. 
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Songs the Soldiers Like Best 


Now that the hoys are returning from France and many 
are being sent to base hospitals, there is a rush of enter- 
tainers to these institutions to cheer up those who have 
given their all to America. Recently a man who has had 
much experience in such activities and who has made a 
study of the songs the boys like the most, said that at the 
present time it is the songs with the victory note that are 
the most popular. 

“The songs that they have been singing are the ones 
they like the best,” he added, “and not what you want to 
give them.” Among the songs mentioned were “Over 
There,” “The Long, Long Trail,” “The Magic of Your 
Eyes,” “Women of the Homeland,” “Ring Out, Sweet 
Bells,” and “Freedom for All Forever.” 

The latter, by B. C. Hilliam, has been especially ar- 
ranged for chorus and is cog more favor than ever. 
A glance at the words, which follow, will give an inkling 
as to the cause of its success: 

Hark! in the street there’s the tramp of feet, 


See, there’s the flag on high! 
Oh! how can we tell of the hearts that swell 
As the troops go sae ele 
There’s a song on sa! Re’ ich ym boys all share 
s they fight, 
It’s a song of Love Aad Libe 
Sounding the might of the ight! 


(Chorus.) 
Let the call go forth through the whole wide world, 
Freedom for all forever! 

er land and over sea, 

Peace and lasting Liberty. 

Pray, pray for the Allied lands! 
Aid, aid with your heart and hands; 
Fight, fight till your proud flag stands 
or “Freedom for All Forever’’! 





Oh, listen all, who have freedom known, 
Cling to the watchword true! 
Oh, what could we say on a future day 
f our part we failed to do? 
When the cannon’s roar is heard no more, 
And the strife and the danger passed, 
In a world of Love and Liberty, 
There shall be Peace at last! 


(Chorus.) 


Boston Orchestra to Celebrate War Victories 


Celebrating the close of the year of victory, the Boston 
Symphony will give in its home city, December 30 and 31, 
one of the two pairs of concerts scheduled for October 
and postponed because of the epidemic. The program, of 
unusual character, will be this: 

Star Spangled Banner. 


Marcia Reale Italiana. 
La Marseillaise. 


Land of Our Hearts, patriotic hymn (words by John Hall 
Ingham) hadwick (b. Lowell, Mass., 1854) 


Chorus and orchestra. 


Patria, dramatic overture .. ..- Bizet (b. Paris, France, 1838) 
TO MOOR. tsi seecadctvales ..Verdi (b. Roncole, Italy, 1813) 


Double chorus, orchestra and organ. 
Suite of the Sixteenth Century (arranged by Henri Rabaud), 
Giles Farnaby (b. Trury, England, 1568) and 
anonymous English composers 
Pe CE, onsen tpicsawnee cea C. Franck (b. Liége, Belgium, 1822) 
Chorus, orchestra and organ. 


Chorus, orchestra and organ. 





America. 
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Speeches and Recitals Features of Convention 


On January 3 and 4, Gainesville, Fla., will be the scene 
of the biennial Florida State convention of Music Clubs. 
One of the special features of the meetings will be the 
piano recital of Barcellos de Braga on the evening of 
January 4. The costume recital to be given by Marcella 
Marsteller will also prove of interest. Among the many 
other musicians and speakers who will furnish the pro- 
grams for the biennial are Dr. John Anderson, Mrs. 
George Smith, Mrs. L. B. Safford, Mrs. A. D, Glascoch; 
Mrs. C. A. McKay, Mamie Dawson, Mrs. James H. Hirsch, 
Mrs. E, H. Hart, Mrs. Frank Jennings, Susan Dyer, Mrs. 
J. W. Doe, Ruby Leeser, Mrs. W. T, Bodiford, Marion 
Rons, Effa Ellis Perfield, Mrs. Isa Maude Ilsen, Louise 
Jackson, Mrs. Charles Davies, Agnes Ballard, R. L. Zoll, 
Mrs J. W. McCullum, Mrs. Grable, Lena Stuart and 
Mrs. F, R. Singlehurst. All the artists who participate 
in this convention are giving their services to Gainesville 
gratis. 


Quartet Gives Complimentary Concert 


A complimentary concert of chamber music by the Berk- 
shire Quartet was given at the Officers’ House, Camp Up- 
ton, Friday night, December 13, under the auspices of 
J. P. Allen. The interesting program included: Quartet, 
G minor (Haydn); quartet in D (Borodin); polka, Bo- 





BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET. 
Hugo Kortschak, Jacques Gordon. 
Clarence Evans, Emmeran Stoeher. 


Standing: Seated: 


hemian dance (Smetana); scherzo, old Italian (Cheru- 
bint) ; scherzo (Verdi) ; “Molly on the Shore,” Irish reel 
(Percy Grainger). The personnel of the quartet is: 
Hugo Kortschak, first violin; Jacques Gordon, second 
violin; Clarence Evans, viola; Emmeran Stoeber, cello. 


Olive Nevin True to Family Traditions 


Olive Nevin, who well sustains the reputation of the 
celebrated musical family of the same name, has been 
pronounced by the critics of New York, Chicago, Boston, 
and many other cities “a soprano in her own right.” They 
praise her appearance, her voice, work, intelligence, enun- 
ciation, interpretation, etc. Miss Nevin offers her artistry 
in a number of ways, namely: In the standard works for 
oratorio, iestival, or as soloist in special work for large 
organizations; in recital, with programs of songs in Eng- 
lish as well as the classics of other countries; all-Ameri- 
can programs, with brief remarks on the composers rep- 
resented, especially adapted to clubs whose members, like 
Miss Nevin, believe in knowing our own creative sources; 
a program of the works of Ethelbert Nevin, which in- 
cludes an informal talk on his personality and life, and 
piano solos; and a program taking a few favorite subjects 
for poetry, such as flowers, birds, night, etc., and showing 
what each meant to different great masters of song. 


Estelle Broda Soloist with Flonzaley Quartet 


Estelle Broda, contralto, a pupil of the Arens vocal 
studio, New York, was the assisting soloist at the first 
chamber music concert of the People’s Symphony Auxil- 
liary, when the Flonzaley String Quartet gave the pro- 
gram. This was at the Washington Irving High School 
auditorium, New York. She sang Schubert’s “Death and 
the Maiden” by way of illustration to a lecture on Schu- 
bert’s celebrated variations of this song, for string quartet. 
She sang the immortal song with great wealth of voice, 
fine poise and excellent diction, thus aiding materially to 
the understanding and enjoyment of the variations played 
by the quartet. 

Miss Broda was contralto soloist at two of the recent 
New York Globe concerts, at the Y. M. H. A. hall and at 
Erasmus High School hall. when she sang “Habanera” 
(Bizet), “Amour, viens aider” (Saint-Saéns, “Maiden’s 
Song” (Meyer-Halmund), “Sapphic Ode” (Brahms) and 
the old English song, “When Love Is Kind.” On Decem- 
ber 8 she was the soloist at a number of concerts at Camp 
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Upton. On all occasions she gave great pleasure with her 
rich, full contralto voice, fine style and splendid diction. 


Sousa and Daughter Write a Song 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa has just completed a new 
march, “When the ge Come Sailing Home,” the words 
of which are by his daughter, Mrs. Abert. She as well 
as her’ mother are gifted verse writers, the composer- 
conductor’s wife having published many lyrics. 

Mrs. Abert’s text to the new Sousa march is as follows: 


The boys will greet their mothers, 
Sisters, cousins, and others 
With a very Frenchy “Parlez vous Frangais?” 
And. those who have been smitten. 
With the language of Great Britain 
Will be full of “Bli-me, swank and Oh, I say!” 
But when those fighting Yankees greet the girls that they adore, 
eir sweethearts of this land of liberty 
They'll forget the French and English and they'll yell out with 


@ roar: 
“Say, girlie, but you sure look good to me.” 


(Refrain.) 

When the boys come sailing home, 

When the boys come sailing home, 
The girls will hug them, kiss them, and caress them, 

When the boys come sailing home. 


A luscious ven’son pasty, 

To a Briton’s very tasty, 
And a haunch of mutton he calls proper food. 

And when it comes to eating, 

France will take a lot of beating, P 
For each spoonful must have sauce to make it good. 

But when our soldier boys were out on guard or in a trench, 
Their thoughts were centered on a juicy steak; 


They said: “Keep the concoctions of the En lish and the French; 


ive me the pies that mother used to make. 
(Refrain.) 
When the boys come sailing home, etc. 


A $25,000 Organ for Pueblo, Col. 


The Liberty Chorus of Pueblo, Col., hopes at some 
future time to purchase a $25,000 pipe organ for the 
auditorium of the new city hall in that city. Concerts 
are being planned for this winter to raise funds with 
which ‘to make the first payment on the instrument. The 
organization is negotiating with Joseph Bonnet, the 
famous French organist, who is now touring the United 
States, to give a pipe organ concert in Pueblo in the near 
future. Wardner Williams, chairman of the Liberty 
Chorus, wishés all Pueblo musicians and patrons of music 
to enroll with the society as members and take an active 
interest in making this project of purchasing a pipe organ 
a success. ———_ 


Where Is the Critic? 
(From the New York Tribune.) 
cas That is the trouble just now with our musical 
world, Pianists and violinists are not so multitudinous and 
in the multitude there are so many whom publicity agents 
and managers seek to promote to the top of the tree that 
it becomes difficult to assign them varying rank. 
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Mamma and Baby Gluck to Go on Concert Tour 


The mere incident of having a youngster only a couple 
of months old is not going to keep Alma Gluck from ful- 
filling her concert engagements this winter. Shortly after 
the holidays she will start out to fill her many bookings 
and has solved the problem of what to do with the baby 
by the simple expedient of taking him along with her. 
There will be a private car, and Mamma Gluck-Zimbalist 
and little Efrem—if that’s his name—and a nurse, and it 
wouldn’t be surprising if Papa Zimbalist went along part 
of the time, for it’s bound to be a nice party. 
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{The Musical Courier Information Bureau is well 
on in its second year of its continued 
service being justified by the many letters of inquiry 
received and answered. That the has been of 


u 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and 
preciation received, The service of the bureau is 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical q to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon ne but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in er to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


Bizet’s “Carmen” 
“Is it true that when ‘Carmen’ was first produced it was not 
a success? In what year was it first sung; was it in Paris?” 


The nrst performance of “Carmen” took place at the Opéra- 
Comique, Paris, on May 3, 1877. It is true that the opera was 
not received with the enthusiasm which one might expect from, 
such an operatic masterpiece; but, on the other hand, it was not 
a flat failure, and that its comparative lack of success had any- 
thing to do with Bizet’s death on June 3 of the same year is 
denied by those who knéw him best. It remained in the repertoire, 
gaining steadily in favor, and was finally taken up in the repertoire 
of the Paris Opera. Originally in true opéra-comique form, with 
spoken dialogue between the numbers, the connecting recitatives, 
now universally used, were added with tremendous cleverness by 
Léo Délibes, for the performances at the Opéra, where spoken 
dialogue is never heard. But malice and coldness could not pre- 
vent “Carmen” from attaining a success that increased each year, 
and that shows no sign of decreasing, for it is today one of the 
most popular operas on the stage 


To Study Abroad 


“Will you kindly let me know whether any of the teachers 
of singing intend returning to Europe at once? I want to 
go to Paris to study, but would prefer arranging with a teacher 
now in this country. If you should know ot such a chance 
lease let me hear from you.” 

me. Valda, who has been teaching in New York for the past 

four years, expects to return to her Paris studio early in the 
new year. Several of her pupils are going to join her as soon 
as their passports are arranged. She is located at 11 West Fifty- 
first street, New York City, where she can be seen at any time, 
preferably by appointment. The Lamperti-Valda School of Singing, 
of which she is the head, is well known in Paris, and her return 
to that city presents an excellent opportunity for geile wishing 
to go abroad. In Paris her address is 61 Avenue Niel. 


Voice Culture at Hunter College 


The Information Bureau has received the following from Dr. 
Henry T. Fleck, dean of the music department at Hunter College: 

“I notice that someone asked about free voice culture in your 
column a few weeks ago, and beg to give the following accurate 
intormation in regard to Hunter College: Hunter College gives fr 
instruction in voice culture to students of Hunter College during 
the hours of nine to four; but in the evening sessions, as your 
paper stated, a nominal charge of ten dollars is made per term. 
Otherwise, all the courses in Hunter College are absolutely free. 
We make it a rule, however, to oblige every student to take har- 
mony with voice culture. In other words, no credit for voice cul- 
ture will be given unless a girl takes a course in harmony, counter- 
point, or history of music.” 


Viola Part of Fesca Quartet 


The Information Bureau recently published an inquiry in regard 
to the viola part of a quartet for piano, violin, viola and cello by 
Fesca, op. 26. The sdlewies letter has been received in answer 
from F. Heizer, 1215 Douglas street, Sioux City, Iowa: “In re- 
sponse to a letter printed in the Mustcat Courter of November 
28 concerning the viola part of the Fesca quartet, op. 21, I have 
the opus and will be glad to supply the missing part if your cor- 


respondent will favor me with his address.” 
Night Schools for Wind Instruments 


“I shall greatly appreciate any_ information that you can give 
me relative to night schools in New York, if any, which give 
{pase for wind instruments, with especial reference to the 

ute.” 

It is understood that the New York American Conservatory, 163 
West Seventy-second street, has evening classes. There are also 
evening classes at Hunter College, Lexington avenue and Sixty- 
eighth street, The American Institute of Applied Music has a 
department for wind instruments, and may have evening classes. 
The address is ata West Fifty-ninth street. George Barrére, 316 
West Ninety-seventh street, teaches flute, If you communicate with 
the above you may obtain what yeu require, 


Gounod’s “Faust” 


“There has been considerable discussion, among musicians 
of my acquaintance, as to whether or not Gounod's ‘Faust’ will 
be presented any more in this country. While it is true that 
the composer was French, the original poem having been writ- 
ten by a German and the scene of the opera laid in Germany, 
has caused the question to arise. I should consider it a great 
favor if the Mustcat Courter would give me its opinion on this 
subject.” 

The libretto of Gounod’s “Faust” does not. claim to represent 
Goethe's play in any way. An Eagh authority says: “The authors 
had little pretension to literary skill, but they knew their business 
thoroughly. They fastened upon the episode of Gretchen and thr.w 
all the rest overboard. The result was as different in atmospher: 
and suggestion from Goethe's mighty Come as could well be imig- 
ined.” “Faust” will undoubted given this year as often as 
usual, The Metropolitan Opera Company has given it already ths 


Pages Work and Study 


“I am a working girl and I want to find some place where 

I could work my way in some music school. I have never taken 

any lessons, but I play most any kind of music to the seventh 

grade. Music is the only talent I possess and I want to find 
some good place where I can work and earn my way.” 

Your proposition is a difficult one. In the first place it is late 
in the season to make arrangements with any music school, all their 
plans having been perfected early in the autumn. Even if such 
a scheme as yours was possible. it is doubtful if z% could earn 
sufficient to pay for lessons and have any balance left for ental 
expenses, Can you not arrange something of this kind in your own 
city? You could take lessons in the hours that gee are not work- 
ing—or some of your friends might help you. It would be better 
to work in your own home than risk a change that might not prove 


desirable or permanent. 
Carlo Hackett 


“Would it be possible for ws to tell me when Carlo Hackett 
will make his debut at the Metropolitan? Also, if there has 
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UNSOLICITED REMARKS ABOUT 


(Copyright, 1918, by the Musical Courier Co.) 





Music on My Shelves 


Pianists who are interested in modern music will find 
the Ten Easy Piano Pieces, by Bela Bartok, the Hun- 
garian composer, well worth their attention. These ten 
~ little tone sketches represent a series of moods of 
extreme simplicity, many being.in the folk tune style, 
of the characteristic melancholy and wild humor of the 
Magyar peasant and modeled on the passionate rhythms 
of the Slavic folk dances. There is also an amusing 
© five finger study that would doubtless have astonished 

the admirable Czerny with its strange scales and har- 
monic changes, for the composer is decidedly futuristic 


LOTTE 


CATR 


in the treatment of his ideas. However, for the benefit 
of those who are annoyed by such musical iconoclasm, 
I will add that all ten pieces are very short, the longest 
being only two pages in length, and many only half 


a page. 

: I suppose that most clarinet virtuosi know Debussy’s 
“premiére rhapsodie pour orchestre avec clarinette prin- 
cipale en Si flat.” But I suppose that many pianists do 
not know that it has been transcribed for the piano, 
; both for two hands and for four hands, and is very 
= effective either way. 

Speaking of transcriptions, Roger-Ducasse has made 
an excellent one of his attractive bourrée from his 
“Suite Francaise” and his “Petite Suite’ (“Souve- 
nance,” berceuse and “Claironnerie”) “pour piano 4 4 
mains” has also been transcribed for two hands by 
= Jacques Charlot. 

One seldom, if ever, hears Ravel’s exquisite “Piéces 
Enfantines” for the piano, and so delightful for either 
two or four hands. They are published collectively 
under the title “Ma Mére l’Oye,” (the French “Mother 
Goose”), and separately under their individual titles, 
“Pavane de la Belle au Bois Dormant,” “Petit Poucet,” 
“Laideronnette,” “Imperatrice des Pagodes,” “Les En- 
tretiens de la Belle et de la Béte” and “Le Jardin 
Féerique.” Together they would make a charming re- 
cital group. Henrietta StRAUvs. 
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Program “Futurists” 


“The ages are all equal,” says William Blake, “but 
genius is always above its age.” This is why, perhaps, 
it is so generally misunderstood, so often subjected to 
violence and vitriolic comment. This is why every 
apostle of truth, every “way shower” in the sciences 
and imaginative arts and that greater art of living has 
had his Pilate and his howling mob ready to crucify 
his soul, if not his body. For there is an ignorance 
that is more to be dreaded than a mere lack of knowl- 
edge, and that is the ignorance of those who tolerate 
nothing that is in variance with their own fixed ideas 
and who are so absorbed in the ‘past that they fail to 
notice the future becoming the present. Such minds 
can destroy but never construct. 

It is not surprising, therefore, when we find each 
new phase of harmony regarded as the “measured 
malice of music” and attacked with the unmeasured 
malice of words. Indeed, history has repeated itself 
with wearisome monotony in the cases of Beethoven, 
Wagner, Strauss, Wolf, Debussy and Scriabine—to 
pick a few names at random. These composers, who 
were regarded as futurists by their immediate con- — 
temporaries, we now regard as men in whom “the = 
stir, the genius, the sentiment of the period had 
found itself.” The Germans are already firmly en- 
trenched as classics. Debussy is beginning to be held 
up as a model by those who reviled him most bitterly, 
and even Scriabine is finding favor with his one time 
enemies, for there is a still more radical thinker just 
now to claim our attention. In Prokofieff Russia has 
furnished a new target for the poisoned arrows of the 
critics and their sheeplike followers, and once more 
they are crying “Crucify him.” But as sneers and ridi- 
cule and howls of rage are never very illuminating, and 
present a sorry and + or spectacle, at best, one 
can not help but wish that these violent, if “conscien- 
tious objectors” would let the years be the judge and 
render verdict, and in the meantime admit that per- 
haps they have lagged behind and do not understand; 
for they have not yet pore that they have learned to 
“discern the signs of the times.” Henaretta Straus. 





been anything concerning him in the past few numbers of the 

Musica Courter which I have missed.” 

Carlo: Hackett was expected here at the end of November, but 
was detained in South America by an attack of pneumonia. Iu 
consequence, the date of Mr. Hackett’s appeerance at the Metrop »l- 
itan is still undetermined, but he will probably make his debut some 
time in January. 


Kahn Objects to “Vulgarities of Yellow Press” 


At the ninth of the series of opera evenings given at 
Hunter College, New York (Dr. Henry Thomas Fleck, 
dean of the department of music), Otto Kahn, of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan Opera House, was 
an honored guest. The opera presented was “La Boheme,” 
and the audience literally crowded every available space, 
overflowing into the halls, and even on to the stage. Mr. 
Kahn gave a talk on opera and its influence and place in 
civic life. In part he said: “Operatic music is probably 
the most satisfying food for the hungry souls of the 
people. European governments and municipalities 
have long since recognized this aspect of public utility 
inherent in art. and have given expression to this recog- 
nition by subsidizing theatres and operas. The conditions 
of existence of the majority of the people are unfortu- 
nately hard and wearing; but I do not believe that we use 
sufficiently the spiritual means at hand, and well tested 
elsewhere, to make them less so. We might well study 
and adapt to our use what European countries have done 
to provide for their people opportunities for rational and 
beneficial enjoyment and recreation, especially in the field 
of art. People eager for something which will contrast 
with and temporarily take their thoughts out of the rut 
of their daily existence, accept the sensational exaggera- 
tions and shrieking vulgarities of the yellow press from 
the same instinct which, if properly guided and afforded 
sufficient opportunity of the right kind, would lead them 
to follow worthier influences, such as the inspiration of 
art. . . . I think we have in America all the elements 
which make for genuine and great art development. We 
have a public intelligent, imaginative, quick of perception, 
capable of emotion and responsible to the fundamental 
appeal of healthy art. We have as yet the natural sound 
instincts of the unspoiled. We react best upon that which 
is most worthy of appreciation, We do not crave, as yet, 
that which is highly spiced, nor do we seek that which is 
artificial, unduly analytical, or much complicated. No 
American art thus far is tainted with indications of de- 
cadence. We are on the ascending line, and I think it will 
require only some favoring impulses to bring this ten- 
dency to full fruition. 


Jessie Fenner Hill’s Pupils Give Program 

A program cf unusual merit, commented upon by 
the Jersey Journal and Hudson Observer as being the 
finest vocal recital given under the auspices of the Com- 
munity Centers Association, was rendered by four pupils 


of Jessie Fenner Hill, in the auditorium of Public School 
No. 24, Jersey City. Those who participated were Frances 
Sebel ttlieb, Jeannette Thomas, Mae Ford and Julia 
Forrest; Lina was the admirable accompanist. 

The program was selected from the works of Verdi, 
Burleigh, Cadman, Clutsam, Dvorak, Elliott, Thayer, 
Spross, Stickles, Woodman and Offenbach. 





Wolle Gives Bach Program 
On Saturday afternoon, December 14, J. Fred Wolle, 


‘of Bethlehem, Pa., gave a recital under the auspices of 


the Chromatic Club of Buffalo, N. Y., in St. Paul’s Church 
of that city. The entire program consisted of composi- 
tions by John Sebastian Bach. On Saturday evening, De- 
cember 28, he will give a Christmas organ concert in 
Packer Memorial Church, Lehigh University, South Beth- 
lehem. Pa. Next month he will play in Rochester, N. Y., 
Blairstown, N. J., and several smaller towns. 


Information Bureau 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 











This department, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for the past year, will 
continue to furnish information on all sub- 
jects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of Tuz 
Musicat Courter it is qualified to dispense 
information on all musical subjects, making 
the department of value. 

Tue Musicat Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 
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MARIE MORRISEY SAYS. 


INCE Christmas I have been play- 

ing The Autopiano, and I want 
you to know what keen pleasure it has 
given me. Not alone have [ used it for 
piano numbers, but I have frequently 
used it for vocal accompaniments of my 
own, with great delight. 


You are to be congratulated upon this instrument of yours— 
which responds so readily that it seems almost human.” 


The Autopiano isthe player piano choice of the world’s greatest artists 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Sist Street, New York 
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